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PREFACE 


It is a matter of gratification to me that War or Peace con¬ 
tinues to be published in various languages. Tliis book w£is 
written in tlic early weeks of 1950. It sought to portray the 
danger of war and to describe the political policies and spiritual 
attitudes which would be needed to win the peace. As I write 
this special preface, seven years later, I find little tlien said that 
now requires to be unsaid. But certain intervening events have 
occurred which call for comment. 

Ch.-iptcr Two, entitled “Know Your Enemy,” is largely docu¬ 
mented fi'om the writings of Stalin, notably his “Probloins of 
Leninism.” Stalin has fallen into some disfiivor with the Soviet 
bloc ut the lime of tln.s writing. However, Soviet Communisra 
continues to adhere to tlie Stalin doctrine which is cited. 

Clrapter Six discusses tire action of Ure United Nations to 
create the Republic of Korea. It is pointed out that, up to the 
time of writing, i.e. early 1950, the inllucncc of world opinion, 
focussed through the United Nations Assembly, had effectively 
inhibited Communist invasion from the Nortli. But, 1 .said, “It 
would, of course, be rash to predict that this situation will con¬ 
tinue indefinitely,” It did not in fact continue indefinitely. In 
June 1950 the Communists, in defiance of the United Nations, 
struck with armed force against the Republic of Korea. 

The reaction of tire Uirited Nations is now vi matter of well 
known history. It marks a major clrapter in the evolution of 
world organization. For whatever may have been tire reasons 
which encouraged the Communists to feel that they could attack 
with impunity and without opposition, the fact is that there was 
opposition, that it was effective opposition and that the aggres- 
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sors were thrown back, to and behind their point of beginning. 
This is the first time in history that aggression has been met and 
punished by the power of a previously organized world society. 

However, this episode throws additional light on the problem 
of world organization, dealt with in Chapter Sixteen. The quick 
response of the United Nations to the Korean aggression was 
possible only because at that particular moment the Soviet Union 
was “boycotting” the United Nations Security Council, and thus 
failed to exercise its veto power. 

The lesson dra^vn from this event has led to a marked develop¬ 
ment of the system of regional associations, described in Chap¬ 
ters Eight and Sixteen. At the beginning of 1950, the only collec¬ 
tive defense arrangements were those created by the Rio Treaty 
of 1947 and the Nort/i Atlantic Treaty of 1949. Since (hen the 
North Atlantic Treaty itself has been enlarged by the added 
membership of Greece, Turkey, and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. There have also come into being several security 
treaties in relation to Asia. There are the United States-Phili]")- 
pine Treaty of August 30, 1951; the United States-Australia- 
New Zealand Treaty of September i, 1951 (ANZUS); the 
United States-Japan Security Treaty of September 8, 1951; the 
United States-Republic of Korea Treaty of October i, 1953; 
tlie Southeast Asia Security Treaty made on September 8, 1954, 
by Australia, France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, the United Kingdom and the United States (SRATO) 
which also covers, by protocol, tlie territory of Cambodia, Laos, 
and the Republic of Vietnam; and the United States-Rcpublic 
of China Security Treaty of December 2, 1954. 

The United States is now joined with forty-two other nations 
in collective security pacts pursuant to Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter. 

The unexpectedly rapid development of such pacts, so that 
they now protect most of the world, is a direct consequence of 
the Communist armed aggression against the RepubUc of Korea, 
and the fear that should another such aggression occur there 
could not be an effective United Nations response because of the 
Soviet veto power. 
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Such pacts are not, however, the only alternative to veto in 
Ihe Security Council. 'J'hc United Nations General Assembly 
acted in the fall of 1950 to adopt resoluLions and rules so that it 
could quicldy react in the event of an armed attack with which 
the Security Council cannot deal by reason of veto by permanent 
members. This General Assembly action was taircn under the 
title “Unitint; for Peace,” and was invoked in the case of arniiid 
action in the Middle East in October-Novcniber 1956. Thereby 
tbe United Nations General Assembly a.ssumcd a new .stature. 

Chapter Trvelve, dealing with the “Five-Year Score,” ends on 
a somewhat pessimistic note. There is quoted the Izvcsthi edi¬ 
torial of January 1, 1950, listing the countries wliich had been 
brought under the rule of Soviet Communism, and it is noted 
that the editorial concludes, “Communism will triumph! A 
Happy New Year, Comrades, a very Happy New Year I” 

It is, however, to be observed that since tliat boastful editorial 
was w'ritten, there have been only negligible additions to what 
Izvcstia called “tlic camp of democracy and socialism.” Tibet 
was taken over by the Chiiuisc Communists; and Vietnam was 
infdtraled fnan North to South by Communism. But the Com¬ 
munist elements have been eradicated from the South of Vietnam 
where the Republic of Vietnam seems firmly established, even 
diough the North is dominated by llie so called “People’s Repub¬ 
lic.” Broadly speaking, the collective measures taken by the free 
nation.s have served to check the onrush of Communism which 
was foreseen by Isvcstia on January i, 1950. And in Guatemala, 
Iran and Austria, Soviet Communist ix)wcr hms been largely 
eradicated. 

Part IV rlcids with “What Needs to Be Hone.” Some of this 
has been done, and the fact that it has been done has prc.scrvcd 
freedom in much of the world. World organization has to some 
extent been developed as advocated in Chapter Sixteen. The 
United Nations has greatly gained in univcrsjility, the member¬ 
ship being now eighty. 

In the first edition of War or Peace, I suggested tlie desir¬ 
ability of developing some system of weighted voting. The, subse¬ 
quent growth in membership only serves to accentuate the 
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inadequacy of tlie voting methods, both in the Assembly and in 
the Security Council. In the circumsttuicos, rcconsidciration of 
voting rights lias become even more needed. 

The General Assembly has agreed in principh; to the idea of 
convening a Charter Review Conference, as urgtid in Chapter 
Shiteen, but the actual holding of that Conference remains in 
doubt. 

It remains my conviction that a Charter Review Conference 
will serve a useful purpose, d’he world climate, at the time the 
conference is convi'iitid, may permit hjrmal amendments to bring 
the Charter more in line with the needs of the atomie age. In 
any event it will be helpful to examine the progre.ss the Uniled 
Nations has made and detorniinc how it might be developed into 
a more effective instrumentality for world peace. 

In Chapter Sixteen reference is made to the lurssibilily of the 
Communist Government of China being admitted to the United 
Nations in order to achieve greater “universality.” It is pointed 
out, IroT/ever, that “A regime that claims to have become the, 
government of a c<)Uiitry through civil war should not lie recog¬ 
nized until it has been tested over a reasonable period of time.” 

This testing has indicated the ability, so far, of the Communist 
regime to maintain itself in power, although by rutldess, police- 
state methods. However, it is equally demonstrated that that 
regime does not possess the qualities which entitle it to sjjoak for 
China in the United Nations, cither in the Assembly or, much 
less, in the Security Council, which is empowered by all the 
members to have “the primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security.” 

Since War or Peace was written, there have occurrc'd a 
number of significant actions by the Chinese Communist regime. 
It pailicipated in the armed aggression agamst Kore>i. The 
United Nations has specifically condemned the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist regime on tliis account, and has called for economic sanctions 
against that regime. This Assembly action has not, at lhi.s writing, 
been revoked. The Chinese Communist regime remains in mili¬ 
tary possession of the northern part of Korea in defiance of 
United Nations action. It has forcibly subjugated Tibet. It ac- 
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lively promoted the Indocliina War. Jt threatened to take Taiwan 
by force and has declined to renounce the use of force in this area 
in accordance with the Charter Principle calling upon all mem¬ 
bers to refrain from the use of force other than in accordance 
wiUi the Principles of the Charier. Jl encroached, with ils armed 
forces, upon Ihinna. It violated the Korean Armistice by holding 
in caitLivity military ]-)ersonnel of the United Nations; and in 
violation of its own formal assurances, it has held in prison 
United Slates civilians. 

So long as the United Nations Charter ajjplies a qualitative 
tc.st to partici];)ation in the United Nations (see Articles 4, 5, 
and 6), anil so long as the Chinese Coinnnmlst regime shows the 
characteristics which have been cle.scribed, it ought not to be 
given representation in the United Nations. 

In conclusion, I would reemphasivie the basic thesis of War 
or Peace that jii'ace will only he won if there Is constant effort 
to win it. Any relaxation in this effort brings with it peril. 

Quincy Wright, in his Shidy oj lK«r, lists 278 wars fought 
between t-pSo and r94r. 'Fhat is an average of 3 wars every 5 
years. Several of these wars, including World War IT, were 
fought after the League of Nations was formed and after the 
Pact of J’aris had jjledgetl all the nations to abolish war. Also 
several wars have been fought since the United Na1,ion.s was 
formed in 1945. These include the Korean War, the Indochina 
War, and the Israeli-Arab wars. There have also been the mili¬ 
tary acts of .Ilritain and Prance in EgJTJt. Wars are today a 
threatening possibility in several jjarts of the world. 

Thu fact is that war will be an ever presejit danger until there 
are bettor developed institutions for peace, such as an adequate 
body of international law, an international police force, and a 
reduction of national armaments. Today wc live, and I fear for 
long shall live, under the shadow of war. Only if we are vividly 
conscious of this fact will we moke tlic exertions needed to 
prevent war. 

Let us recognize that war is not prevented merely by hating 
war and loving peace. Since the beginning, the peoples of the 
world have hated war and longed for peace. But that has not 
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gained them peace. Even a sincere effort like the Pact of Pari.s 
showed the futility of attempting to abolish war without creating 
adequate and effective compensating institulions to replace it. 

The fact is tliat love of peace, by itself, lias never been siifli- 
cient to deter war. 

One of the great advances of our time is recognition that one 
of the ways to prevent war is to deter it by having Ihe will and 
the capacity to use force to punish an aggressor. This involves 
an effort, within the society of nations, to apply the princiiilc 
used to deter violence within a community. There, laws are 
adopted which define crimes and their punishment. A police force 
is established, and a judicial system. Thus there is created a 
powerful deterrent to crimes of violence. This principle of deter¬ 
rence docs not operate ioo% even in the best ordered commu¬ 
nities. But the principle is conceded to be effective, and it can 
usefully be extended into the society of nations. That, as wc have 
seen, has actually occurred in an impressive measure. 

Another aspect of the problem is that tliere can never, in the 
long run, be real peace imless there is justice and law. Even as 
I write there are grave injustices such as the servitude of the 
Soviet satellites and the division of Gennany, Korea and Viet¬ 
nam. But even if these injustices could be eradicated, the result¬ 
ant condition would not be one to be perpetuated forever. Change 
is the law of life. New conditions arc constantly arising which 
call for change lest there be injustice. Such injustices tend ulti¬ 
mately to lead to resort to force unless other means of change 
exist. 

Those who love and want peace must recognize that unless 
they exert themselves as vigorously for peace as they do for 
victory, and as vigorously for justice as they do for peace, they 
are not apt to have either peace or justice. Peace is a coin which 
has two sides. One side is the renunciation of force, the other side 
is the according of justice. Peace and justice are inseparable. 
This is recognized by Article i of the United Nations Charter. 

The task of winning peace and its necessary component, jus¬ 
tice, is one which demands our finest effort. There must be a 
contribution from every nation, as we strive to institutionalize 
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peace. Peace also dei)cnds on the effort of individuals as they 
help to mold their nation’s policies and as they may themselves 
directly contribute to one or more of Uie many aspects of inter¬ 
national endeavor. 

There has been, heretofore, the lack of sustained and sacrificial 
individual and national efforts needed to save the world from 
war. Surely that is a lack which oiiftht now to be made good, as 
war becomes a catastrophe loo awful to be contemplated. 

JouN Foster Dulles 

January 1957 
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PART I 


THE PROBLEM 



>^,HAPTER ONh 


YHE DANGER 


War is probable—unless by positive and well-directed eltfui t 
we fend it oR, 

War is not inevitable, and 1 do not think that it is imminent. 
Something can be done about it,, if I did not think so, 1 would 
not be writing tlris book. 

There is hope: 

Provided our people see the danger dearly, as it is, so that 
we are not decoyed into false moves; 

Provided we understand the many present, policies that ate 
good, so that we get behind them imitcdly and resolutely; 

Provided we see the inadequacy of present policies, so that 
we round them out to a global whole; 

Provided we develop the spiritual power without which no 
policy can be more tiian a makeshift. 

If we look about the world, we see warning signals that in tiro 
past forecast reliably the coming of war. 

There exists a great power—Russia—under tlic control of a 
despotic group fanatical in their acceptance of a creed that 
teaches world domination and that would deny those personal 
freedoms which constitute our most cherished political aiid 
religious heritage. 

Already Soviet Communism has extended its control over more 
than 700,000,000 people, or about onc-third of the human race. 
This has happened in thurty-three years. Never before have so 
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few gained so much so fast. Such great successes usually make 
men lose thctir heads and go on more recklessly. 

The Soviet leaders have great military power. They control 
the world’s greatest pool of dcpcndiihle man power, and they 
now have atomic weapons. 

Over against the Soviet Union stand other great powers, 
amongst them the United Stales. V/c, too, arc maintaining a great 
military establishment and arc intensively pushing the accumu¬ 
lation of atom hom!)3. We have decided to go ahead with the 
manufacture of hy<lrogen bombs. 

An armament race Ls in full swing, and United Nations ef¬ 
forts to check tliat race have so far proved fruitless. 

Communists have always assumed that Communism and Cap¬ 
italism would become locked In a death struggle. Many people 
in tlie United States arc today making that same assumption. 
That in turn makes war more likely and impels political leaders 
more and more to b(^ guided by military judgments about win¬ 
ning a future war rather than by political judgments about win¬ 
ning peace. All of tluit makes for increasing tension and ultimate 
explosion. 

If history is any guide, war will con)e out of this situation. 

There should be no illusion about the reality of the danger. 
It is immense. 

Future generations will look back with amazement if war Is 
averted. It will be an achievememt without precedent. Yet that is 
our task. 

It is a task that requires an effort like the one required to 
wn a great war. 

Why should we not make that effort? Neither voice nor pen 
can portray the awful horror of World Wax III. Why should we 
not, for the averting of war, develop and use the qualities that 
would be evoked in the effort to win war? 

Mankind will never win lasting peace so long as men use their 
full resources only in tasks of war. 

While we are yet at peace, let us mobilize the potentialities, 
particularly the moral and spiritual potentialities, which we usu¬ 
ally reserve for war. That Is perhaps asking a good deal. But is it 
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asidng too much? I do not think so, and I believe that Ihe Amer¬ 
ican people would not think so. 

Political leaders—and that goes for all, irrcspccrivc of party— 
lend to underestimate the people. They think that i>cople want 
to be carried through life on flowery beds of ease. They usually 
seem zealous to provide lire good things, the more abundant 
material life, that they think the people want. 

The political leaders of the so-called “democratic” nations, who 
depend on popular choice, seldom tty to develop moral power and 
a sacrificial spirit until war is upon them and when the task is 
no longer one of averting war but one of winning it. 

If this time we wait that long, we sluill have waited too long. 
No one will be able to “win” the next war. 

I have confidence that tlie people of tlic United States are 
ready to make a sustained effort for peace if this is called for 
by leaders, official and unofficial, whom they trust, in accordance 
with a program which they understand and believe in. This quest 
for peace can be an enthralling adventure to those who recognize 
the danger, see the goals, and follow the moves and countermoves. 

The arena is vast. It embraces the whole world, and all polit¬ 
ical, military, economic, and spiritual forces within it. The agen¬ 
cies are many, national and international. The scene is con¬ 
stantly shifting. There is no simple fomuiki for peace, and no 
single act that will assure peace. Any who preach tliat are dan¬ 
gerously deluded. Only the combined result of many efforts at 
different levels, and at many places, will assure peace. In these 
efforts, everyone has a part to play. 

The stakes are the greatest for which men have ever played, 
I recall, as a boy, reading Robert Louis Stevenson’s story “The 
Suicide Qub.” The dub members were dealt cards every Satur¬ 
day night and the one who drew the acc of clubs hnd to kill 
within twenty-four hours the one who drew the ace of spades. 
I read and re-read that story with bated breath. Today we are 
aU, in a sense, members of a suidde dub with the difference that 
for us it is not just a game of luck; we have the opportunity to 
prevent the suidde of humaui^. 
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"KNOW YOUE: EF'IEMV' 


The advice to “know your enemy” has always proved good. 

If wc do not know who is treating us as an enemy, if we do 
-aot know what kind ol person he is and how liLs mind works, 
then we cannot defend ourselves intelligently. Wc may find that 
we are building defenses against an imagined peril while expos¬ 
ing ourselves to the real peril. 

In footljall there is an old trick play that still works, called 
tlie “Statue of Liberty” play. One member of the team that is 
on the offensive stands conspicuously poised as if to throw a 
forward pass. The defenders rush him, leaving a fatjil gap 
through which the real ball carrier penetrates. 

The United States must not be victimized by a “Statue of Lib¬ 
erty” play in which public opinion gets excited about a phantom 
peril, leaving the nation exposed to the real peril. 

First, it is necessary to know who generates the enmity that 
poisons tlic atmosphere in wliich we live. There is no enmity 
in the hearts of the Russian people at large. No one has a quarrel 
with them, and they have no quarrel with us. The Russians as a 
nation have repeatedly shown fine qualities of loyalty, courage, 
and discipline. Many millions of them died in the most cruel 
large-scale land operation of the war, the invasion by Germany. 
The Rusiuans want peace at least as much as do any other 
people. They are not omr enemies. 

The “enemy”—^the self-proclaimed enemy—-is the relatively 
small, fanalicd Soviet Communist Party. Stalin is its leader, and 
the Politburo is the principal source of the decisions which com- 
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manrl the blind obedience of the hard coi'e of l<iyal (’oiniminist 
Party mcnibnrs everywhere In Ibo wnrl<l. 

Those party members have drrpntlc pobiieal i)ou'<,'r i/i Tiissia 
}ind elsewhere. They bdievo that It is llu'ir duly to «;;d<'nd lliat 
power to all the world. They believe it ri(',ht to nr.e fraud, ter¬ 
rorism, and violei'.cc, and any (tlher ine.aii.s that will promote 
their ends. They Iroat as one)Vii'*s all who oiipu.se tlnur will, 

Tour yeans ago, in T wrote a study entitled ‘^Hoviet 

Foreign Tolley, and V/Uat to Po Aliutil It.’” What I thi-n said 
has been confa-iiK'd by what h.ns happened. Also, it has won 
me Communist attack and defamation ever since. 

Mr. Vishlusky, in the United Nations, has attacked me as a 
"warmonger.'’ He has stated, publicly, that I sliuuh/ be “thrown 
into dialns.” Secretary Marshall and J were prn-lrayed in a 
float in the X947 Moscow hlay Day Parade as cho|)ping down 
the Tree of Peace, and Mr. Churclilll and I have been cari¬ 
catured as two torpedoas launched from a pirate submarine to 
sink the Ship of Peace. 

Sucli “smear” by Communists implies no pr'rsnnal animus. 
In conferences and at social occasions we get along tjuiie norm¬ 
ally, and witli every show of respect. 

Stalin, Molotov, and Vishiusky have often tried to throw dust 
in our eyes by "peace offensives” whicii portray W(':ite.rn loaders 
as “warmongers” while Soviet leaders profess, for foreign con¬ 
sumption, that Soviet Coiumunlsni wants to live peacefully side 
by side with capitalism. 

The actual purposes of Soviet Communism are to be judged 
in the light of Us official creed tliat. is taught t.o the milUons of 
Communists who make up the Party in Russia and in other 
countries. That creed is a far more reliable guide than the words 
that are occasionally uttered for our confu-sion. 

It Is not easy to understand the doctrinc.s of Soviet Com¬ 
munism, They arc complicated and involve rather difficult mental 
gymnastics. But they have a powerful grip on millions of people 
throughout the world. If others can understand them, they are 
certainly not beyond the intelligence of Amciicans, 

June 3 and 10,194/^ 
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Tlic official Uislory of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union sa3^y (p. 355) tfiat “only a parly wliicli has mastered the 
Marvist-Loninist tlicojy caii coiifidcntly advance and lead the 
working class forward.’’ 

If is cfiimlly true that only tlioae who have mastered that 
Llicory can anlkipalc am I thwart llic moves of tliose who use 
it as a “guide to action” (p. 3;i()). 

The mechanism of a time fuse may bo complicated. But if such 
a fuse is attached to an c^T^losivc that may blow us into eternity, 
it is wortli while- to devote a little study to the mechanism which, 
so long as it ticks, is ticking off the minutes that we have left 
to live. 

The authoritative exposition of prasent-day Commum'st theory 
is tliaf of Stalin. The works of Marx, Engels, and Lenin have 
historical interest; but Uieir views are no longer a “guide to 
action” excej)t as they are reaffirmed by Stalin. 

Stalin’s viev/s are set out most autliontically in the volume 
Problems of Leninism, The mo.st rcceut edition, and the one 
currently in use, is the eleventh Russian edition published in 
Moscow in 1040. 

Ti(o ip.'io report on IT.y.ll.R. pulflications by the official 
Knijiiuya Polata stales that tboro were printed 13,774,000 copies 
of lh(! earlier editions. There have been three printings of tlie 
1940 edition, and the hist page of the 1947 printing states that 
the total printing, until thou, of the eleventh edition was 4,000,- 
000 e.opics, 'I'iiat makes a total printing, to 1947, of nearly r8,- 
000,000 co[>ics. It Iia;; Inxm translated into thirty-five languages. 

This work of Stalin’s has become to the Communist Party 
what Hitler’s Mein Kampj was to the Nazi Party. It spells out 
the creed and purposes of Soviet Communism and its plans and 
methods for achieving world domination. The world neglected 
Hiller’s book until it was too late for anytliing but regret. We 
should not make the same mistake regarding Stalin’s Problems of 
Leninism. 

It is not exactly amusing to read about “dialectical material¬ 
ism.” But, once the Soviet Communist creed is understood, if 
makes clear many things that are happening in the world. 
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Soviet Communism starts with an atheistic, Godless promise. 
Evcrytliiiig else flows from that premise. 

If there is no God, Uiere is no moral or natural law and “the 
material world is primary.” * While Soviet Commimlsm recog¬ 
nizes that there are spiritual things such as Umught and ideas, 
diese arc merely “a rellectlon” of man’s material environment. 
Thcrclore, according to Stalin, the i)rindpal task is “develop¬ 
ment of the material life of society” (p. 603), and particularly 
of the group called “the masses” or “the prohdariat,” who oj)- 
erate the mechanical tools of production. 

In order to promote this material development and to “end 
the ex\3loitation of man by man,” all the tools of production are 
vested in the State, to be operated by it in accordance wilb the 
policies dclcnnincd by the Party leaders. 

This, it should be noted, is State socialism, noi communism. 
The Soviet Union is run by a Communist Party but it does not 
purport to practice communism. “For tlie U.S.S.R. Socialism is 
something already achieved and won. But Soviet society has not 
yet reached the Mgher phase of Communism.” (P. shy.) 

The political leadership has absolute power. The dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat means “unlimited power, based on force 
and not on law” (p. T29). That is because only through such 
power can lire struggle on behalf of the “masses” be won. 

“Law” is not an effort to establish “right” or “justice.” Since 
there is no moral law, there is no such tlmig as al>Rtract right or 
justice. Laws are the means, the decrees, by which the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat enforces its will “for suppressing the re¬ 
sistance of its class enemies” (p. 3a), 

Also, since there is no God, individuals have no God-given 
rights, and the individual personality has no sacrednc.ss. What 
is important is the material welfare of the social group. So any 
individuals who may have desires or beliefs that cut across the 
welfare of the group should be removed. 

“Peace,” internal and international, is looked upon as a con- 

»Stalin, Prohhm of LoidnUm, nth cd^ English tevt, Moscow, 1540, 

p. eoi. Tha page leforences for later qnotatioiis from Stahn are, unless otherwise 
indicated, to this title and edition. 
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dition where everyone agrees with everyone else, where there is no 
disharmony, and whore the productive machine is running 
smoothly under the direction of the political leaders acting as 
master mechanics. Any who do not conform are like grit in the 
wheels of the machine and have to be cleaned out. That cx^jlains 
why the population of Russian concentration camps keeps con¬ 
stant at around 15,000,000, despite the very high rate of mor¬ 
tality. 

There is a duty to extend this system to all the world. It is 
not a “moral” duly, for of course there is no moral law. It is 
explained as a matter of expediency, for, it is believed and 
taught, the “dictatorship of the proletariat” cannot exist safely 
if it operates in only a few countries. There will be safety only 
";/ we assume that Socialism is already victorious in all coun¬ 
tries, or in the majority of countries, that a Socialist encirclement 
exists instead of a capitalist encirclement” (p. 658). 

Soviet Communism teaches that the capitalist system of the so- 
called “imperialist” nations depends upon recurrent war. “It 
includes as an inevitable element imperialist wars” (p. 3), and 
there is in these “imperialist” countries such a hatred of Com¬ 
munism that their leaders arc bound to try to destroy the Com¬ 
munist system if they can. “The bourgeois states and their or¬ 
gans ... send spies, assassins and wreckers into our country and 
are waiting for a favorable opportunity to attack it by armed 
force” (p, 657). 

Ever since 1917 tire United States has been classified as one 
of tlie “imperialist” states (p. 34). 

Since die “imperialists” will inevitably seek to destroy Com¬ 
munism by war, the Communist Party, it is taught, must, as a 
matter of defense, take the offensive and overthrow the non- 
Communist governments, first taking over the weaker coun¬ 
tries, perhaps those which have been the colonial dependencies 
of the Western Imperialists (p. Ss). In that way there will be a 
gradual extension of “Socialism” which will, more and more, en¬ 
circle the stronger “imperialist” nations. 

When such encirclement has been completed or nearly com¬ 
pleted, the moment may come for the final assault which will 
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''smar^h entirely the bourgeois state macliiuo anrl its old 
(p, 660) and bring about tlie stale imiou^^ fp. ^^7) v/Iiich 

is the international goal of Conununisin. T]vm all ])e()i) 1 e, 
where in the world, will be compolh^d to think alike and act in 
harmony in order to assure the world pcac(‘ to which Soviet 
Communists profess to be rlodicatod. 

Tlic following quotations from Staluds volume arc v/orth pon¬ 
dering; 

Up to a certain period the development of the productive forces and 
the changes in the realm of Lhc relations of pvodurLion [ivocced S[)Oii- 
loueously, inrlcpcnclcntly of the will of men. I hit that is so only up to 
a certain moment, until the new and developing productive forces have 
reached a proper stale of maturity. After the new productive forces 
have matured, the existing relations of production and their upholders 
—the ruling classes—become that ^^insuperable’' ohsUicle which aiu 
only be removed by the c<inscioiis action of the now classes, hy the 
furciblc acts of tlicse classes, by revolutiou, (P. 617.) 

To think that such a revolution can be carried out peacefully 
within the framework of bourgeois democracy, which is :ulai)le(l to die 
rule of the bourgeoisie, means that one has cither gone out of one's 
mind and lost normal human understanding, or Jias grossly and openly 
repudiated the proletarian revolution. (P. 126.) 

*‘We are living," says Lenin, “not merely in a state, but hi a syatrm 
of states, and the existence of the Soviet Republic side by side with 
imperialist states for a long time is unthinkable. One or the other must 
triumph in the end. And before that end supervenes a scries of fright¬ 
ful collisions between the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states will 
be inevitable. That means that if the ruling class, tlie proletariat, wauls 
to hold sway, it must prove its capacity to do so by military organiza¬ 
tion also ” (P. 136.) 

So much for theory, for creed. Turning to matters of organ!-* 
zation, we find that the organization of the Soviet Union fol- 
lows an aggressive pattern. The Communist Party and its lead¬ 
ers are described as the ^'General Staffs’ which the Party must 
have “for the successful seizure of power” (p. 79). The Soviet 
proletariat is considered as “the shock brigade of the world pro¬ 
letariat” (p, 538). The Party itself operates under ^‘ivon dis- 
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ciplinc.'* “The achicveniCTil. and maintenance of the dictator¬ 
ship oi the proletariat is impossible without a party winch is 
sfron;; by reason oi' its solidarity and iron dlscifilinc , . . the 
p:u'ties of the ('oininunlsl International, which base their activ- 
itlor- on the task of achievin;’; and consolid:itinf» the dictatorship 
ot the proletariat, cannot afford to be ‘liberal’ or to perniil free¬ 
dom of factious. The Ikirty rejireseiits unity ot will, which pre¬ 
cludes ail factionalism and division of authority in the I'arty.” 
(I’p. 8 o, iU, 112.) d'his internal unity in achieved by ptTiodic 
purjT^es, in the course of which it is necessary “to handle, some of 
tlio'-c comrades ia)iii;iily. r»ut that cannot be holped,” (V. 542.) 

The Sbviel. blate is one of the tools of the Pjirty. “The Party 
exercises the dictatorship of the proletariat. . . . not a single 
important political or organizational (luesOon i? decided by 
our Soviet . . without guiding directions fronj the Party.” 

(Pp. I 34 -I.SS-) 

The Slate, in turn, under such guiding direction froni the 
Party, i.s a militani organization- “Tlie state Is a machine In the 
hands of tlic ruling class foi sigtprcssing (he resistance of its 
class ejic:ml<;fi. . . . The diclalorship of the proletariat is the rule 
—unrestricted l)y hiw and based on force—0), the. proletariat over 
the bour,"ooisi(! . . .” (f’p. 32-3.'^.) 

Under this rule, individuality is suppressed. In. politics, and 
even in literature, science, imd the arts, there Is coercion to tliink 
and act along uniform I’arty lines, and tlicre is forcible elimina¬ 
tion of any clomepts Uiat might he dL'iCordnnt. 

In its foreign policy, the Soviet Union shows its adherence to 
the theory that the ends which it seeks can only be achieved 
by violent means. 

For colonial areas it claims that political independence cannot 
come through peaceful evolution but only through revolution (p. 
S2). 

In non-colonial areas tliere is penetration, secret and, open, de¬ 
signed to bring into key positions those who accept the iron dis¬ 
cipline of the Party and, as conditions seem opportune, resort 
is had to such methods as political strikes, sabotage,, tenorism, 
guerrilla warfare and civil war. 
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The Parly doctrines to which we have referred arc intensively 
taught to all Party niemhci's and arc fanatically accepted by 
many. As we shall see, tliere is ample evidence Lliat Soviet policy 
in fact reflects those doctrines—notably, the concept lliat the 
dc.sired changes cannot be brongdit ai)out peacefully aiid “a 
'peaceful’ patJi of development” is possible only “in the remote 
future, if the proletariat is victorious in tlio most irnporUint cap¬ 
italist countries” (p. 35). 

Since the formation of the Soviet Union there ha.s been a 
constant effort to portray the Union as surrounded l)y vicious 
and rapacious enemies. “We inu.st remember th:ii we arc sur¬ 
rounded by people, classes and governments who openly express 
their intense hatred lor tis. We must, remember that we arc at 
all tinres but a hair’s breadth from every manner of. invasion,” 
(P. 157.) There lias been constant effort to arouse liatrrsl toward 
“bourgeois” or “imperialist” peoples, and notably the British and 
Americans. “Let not our hatred of our foes grow cohl” (PravdOf 
January, 1948). There is constant abuse and vilification of lend¬ 
ing persons in non-Communist countries as “fascists.” Normal 
social intercourse is looked upon os partaking of treason; in¬ 
termarriage is forbidden. 

It is, however, significant that class war, rather than ttatiomil 
war, is taught as tlie preferred method of achieving Soviet Com¬ 
munist encirclement. That explains why Stalin can say, a,s he 
not infrequently does, that the Soviet Union and t,he United 
States, as nations, can coexist peacefully, i.e., without national 
war. 

The Soviet State maintains a very powerful military estab¬ 
lishment and devotes to it a large percentage of the national in¬ 
come. The existence, In the background, of this military power 
strengthens the hand of the Communist parties elsewhere. But, 
so far, tliere has been little to suggest that the Soviet Union in- 
tends now to use the Red Army as an actually attacking force. 

The Soviet Communist Party has consistently taught that the 
mihtary establishment of the State is primarily an instrument 
of defense, md. that offense is primarily the task of the Party, 
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to be carried out by its methods of dass war, dvil war, pene¬ 
tration, terrorism, and propaganda. 

The distinction is important. Many feel that because Soviet 
Communist leaders treat us as “enemies,” and because their na¬ 
tion has a great, military establishment, it necessarily follows 
that the Soviet Union will fight a national war against us, and 
tliat we should concentrate on military things. Whether Soviet 
leaders do plan a fighting war, we shall consider more fully later 
on; but it is by no means certain, and if we treat it as certain 
and make our dispositions accordingly, we may fall victim to a 
fatal trick play. 

The Party stirs up dass war, civil war, or guerrilla war wher¬ 
ever conditions seem propitious. This technique has been suc¬ 
cessful in China, and it is now being followed in Indo-Chiua, 
It was used in Greece. 

The Party introduces its agents into key positions in labor 
unions and political parties, with a view to bringing about strikes, 
sabotage, and parliamentary confusion that will weaken free 
institutions and lay the foundation for civil unrest. This method 
has been used conspicuously in France and in Italy. 

By intensive radio and press propaganda, it stirs up discontent 
wherever it can. It pictures ite own system as one that will give 
all the unsatisfied all that they want 
By ruthlessly suppressing all opponents who fall withm their 
power, Communist leaders terrorize many opponents still beyond 
it, so that they become mute lest they, too, incur a like fate if 
Communist power be extended to their country. 

Soviet Communist tactics are the more formidable because 
they include the “tactics of retreat” The strategic planner, 
Stalin points out, alwa}^ remembers that there are periods for of¬ 
fensive tactics and other periods for retreat; it is not necessary 
constantly to be on the offensive everywhere, and it Is just as im¬ 
portant to leam “how to retreat properly” as it is to learn “how 
to attack.” It is vitally important not to be premature, and “the 
moment for the decisive blow” mu it be carefully timed (p. 64), 
In this respect Soviet Communism is far more formidable 
than Hitler’s Nazism, which seemed to believe that it was neces- 
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sary always to be on the offensive and clcmancled victory ou a 
short-time schedule. Speaking ou August 22, 1939, Hitler said: 
“Essentially it [the success of the Niizi prograii)] dcfiends on 
me, my existence .. , 'There will probably never again be a man 
in the future with more authority than f have. TV'ly existence is 
therefore a factor of great value,” * 

Soviet ComiTumism thinks in terms of longer time pc'riotls not 
measurc'd by the life of any one man. Stalin says that “the 
transition from capitalism to (lommimisin must not be regarded 
as a fleeting period , , . but as an entire historical era” (pp. 30, 

31)- 

3 tn the foregoing paragraphs T hav<j pi'osontod as fairly mi I 
can the doctrine of Soviet Conmniuistn and it.s methods a.s taught 
by Stalin. Tliere are, I know, recurrent efforts to say that this is 
“old stiUT’ and “obsolete”; that Soviet Comnuinisiu has changed; 
that it no longer acelcs world conquest and no longer uses uieLli - 
ods of fraud, secret penetratimi, and clvR violence, 'rliat, iu my 
opinion, represents wishful thinking. 

I hope and believe that some day some future Russian gov¬ 
ernment will declare “obsolete” much of Stalin’s doctrine, just 
as Stalin has declared obsolete much of what Marx and Ivngels 
said. 'That could happen, for tliero have been major doctrinal 
changes in the past. Trotsky and Bukharin taught a very' differ¬ 
ent brand of communism from Stalin’s. So, too, does 'I'ito, the 
“heretic.’’ But we should never let ourselves believe that Soviet 
Communism has really changed from the creed above described 
80 long as the Soviet Communists and their affiliates treat 
Stalin’s book as their Bible and preach it and teach it to Com¬ 
munists and would-be Communists everywhere. Nor should we 
believe that Soviet Communism has changed its methods so long 
as we can see those methods actually a]iplled throughout the 
world. 

I recall a discussion that I had in the winter of 1947 in Lon¬ 
don with a leading official of a Communist country. He told me 


(pabMed by the Office of Chief ef 
Coimsd fox ProaeeuUoii of Ad* CriminaUly), VoL IU, p. jsa. 
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tliat the Communists were quite willing to lie clown like lambs 
with the cfipltalists and to give uj) melhods of class violence. 

1 asked him to explain the violent political strikes then going 
on in France, strikes which had been called by Thorez, the head 
of the French Communisl Party, when he was in Moscow. "Why,” 
he said, “that is only being done because it is a necessary reply 
to the Marshall Plan.” T had with me a copy of Stalin's i'robhms 
of Lcttiiihrti, and took it from the shelf and read to him thijs 
passage from page 507: 

„.. the transition from capitalism to Socialism and the liberatiem of 
the working cl.i 3 s from the yoke of capitalism cannot be effected by 
slow changes, by reforni-s, but only by a qualitative change of t>w 
capitalist system, by a-volution. 

Hence, in ordet not to err in policy, one must be a revolutionary, 
not a reformist. 

And I read to him from page la a teaching on the use of “tbes 
political general strike.” 

I'hut, I said, had been written long before there was a Marshall. 
Plan. So how could the Marsluill Plan exphiin it? 

We are up against something that is fonnidahle. It is, ftw 
the time being, immutable, though its tactics are flexible and un¬ 
predictable. The Soviet Union is not ruled by an inriividual 
despot, like Hitler, who can act erratically, according to his own 
whim and fancy. When our government negotiates with the gov- 
eniment ot the Soviet Union, it Is not dealing with individuals; 
it is not even dealing just with heads of State; it is dealing with 
those who, in addition to being heads of State, are heads of a 
Party which has a clearly enunciated creed and a membership 
which adheres to that creed with almost religious fervor. There 
is, in Rassia, a dictatorship; but it is the dictatorship of a 
party, not of an individual (p. 80). 

Russians, socially, can be amiable and likable, but as officials 
they are members of the Party—indeed, they arc prisoners of 
the Party and its creed. In Russia no Party leader can publicly 
deviate from the Party line without signing his death warrant 
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That applies to everyone, no matter how highly placed. It could 
apply even to Stalin himself. 

In important negodations with the Soviet Union, no foreigner 
ever deals face to face with those who mahe the Citial decision. 
The final decision is made by tlie Politburo, the top Parly com¬ 
mittee, meeting in secret. 

There is no illusion greater or more dangerous than tliat 
Soviet intentions can be deilcctcd by persuasion. 

No important concessions are made except with the approval 
of the Politburo as a matter of expediency, “to buy off a power¬ 
ful enemy and gain a respite” (p. 63). 

Mark well that word “powerful.” 

Power is the key to success in dealing with the Soviet leader¬ 
ship. Power, of course, iuclurlcs not merely nrilitary power, but 
economic power and the intangibles, such as moral judgment 
and world opinion, which determine what men do and the in¬ 
tensity witli which they do it. 

The Soviet Communist leaders themselves possess and exer¬ 
cise tremendous power; they recognize and respect power in 
others; but they have only contempt for pleading that stems 
from weakness or fear. 

That is the nature of our self-styled “enemy.” 



CHAPTEk THREE 


THE GOAL 


Jf we are going to embark upon the great, task of waging 
we should know what we mean by “peace.” 

Some iieo|)lc have a conceptioii of peace so strange and dis¬ 
torted that to seek it really means wai . 

For example, some, Americans think of peace as a condition 
in which our nation is isolated from all external forces and Jives 
its own solitary life. To accept this idea is to invite war and 
defeat. 

Tlie Soviet, program is to encircle us and to isolate us. They 
want tliis, not in order that we may go on living our own lives in 
peaceful isolation, but in order tliat they may Anish us ofT in 
quick order. 

I can tliink of nothing that would make war, and defeat, more 
certain for the United States than for the American people to 
view what is going on about them with indifference, and to sit idly 
by while Soviet Communism lakes over country after country 
and completes tlie encirclement wliicb it has planned in order to 
isolate us, to weaken us, and eventually to strangle us. 

A second American misconception of peace is that It means a 
world dominated by the United States. 

It is nothing new for peoples to identify peace with their pos¬ 
session of power over others. Thucydides tells us that the Corin¬ 
thians, seeking to organize the Peloponnesians for war against 
Athens, urged them: “Vote for war; and be not afraid of the 
immediate danger, but Ax your thoughts on the durable peace 
which will follow.” 
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Iti S939, 3 few weelcEi licforr fjic Second Wf)r^(!i, Wr;,r broke wst, 
3 . was iu Geneva attcndbiijt; -w IfiU-ttiaiionai conietfiice. 'Soime 
Germans tluTO atlompiod ht ofiplain tlif Nazi tlnory, ns foltuwi;: 
The world wai'i like a j;;\rdt,‘n vvliirh sfumUl I'kurin \vi(b bcaulU'nl 
fUefwerjj of all varlelles; wu\ only the (it rtinM.v wt-ie ijuabbid by 
■«a<nre and by Otjd to la' )lu" 'I’lit'rnloo'j if tin Ger- 

mana were accepted ;tj vvnild (^arrlcnci's, everyone would |jc 
luppy and biooui; ilit wjitld w<mld be a place, and 

Hitler ft-ould tlien have his ’‘■"nioiisaml years of ['leire." 

Tlioie iU'c some Amerie;iin;i wlm ndlior tiaVveU', mu< !o some cx- 
iout iinconscicnisly, assume lhat a world at peaet will j-onfoiru to 
0ii/‘ ideals and ottr wislios. Tlicrc arc itm'haps e. few \vh<» would likt; 
in assure Arnorli.-an s\ipreniacy by '.vbat (h<‘;y Cfill a “preventive 
war”' to suppress die only iipparent. major olvstne.le to au “Amer¬ 
ican peace,” A few oihors diink fhal ftcace can l.ie aeliivvedi by 
Hfj. organizing the United bTations that it will always do what is 
“right”—^^l)y Anterican standards. 

. The world has known periods when H single nation was 
politically dominant—in a position to compel iitlit?rs to co/ifonn 
t* its views. 'There have been, a 1 ’a.x Uomana and a l.’a.s Mritan- 
nica. fiiit both were won by war. That kind of jieace can be won 
'.'mly by war; and under morlera citndition.s there t:a\i never be a 
uacccsaful “war to end war.'” 

A third misconception is tliat in a worlfi at peace everything 
stands still and remains aa it is. This is the idem of tlio.se who arc 
satisfied- 

A frequent cause of war has been (he effort of snti.sried fxvjples 
to identify peace as a perjrctuaticm of the sM»s quo. 

Change is the law of life, of Intcnicational life as well as na¬ 
tional and personal life. If we set up barriers to all cliange, we 
make it certain that there will be violent and explosive change. 

Victors in war usually try to carve up tlie world to suit them¬ 
selves. Then they say that “peace” means keeping it that way 
forever. 

That is both immoral and impractical. 

If you want to test that assertion, go to a public library and 
get out an old atlas of the world, preferably an “historical atlas,” 
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Look at tlio pdlitirnl arrangement of the world fifty years ago, c. 
liundj (id v*‘Hrs ago, or n, diousanrj yeara ago, fuid aak yourscIve > 
if ^00 vrtudd iiLfc it if fJu; world vvas that way today. \Voiild iJ. 
hiivf h(?i'r> rig]It <t,r pi'rK'Ticalfifj to keep inillioas of people iinde*' 
the dead hand of a decaying and rolting empire? 

Ojio g,r("t(l. weakncBii of the Ltjagiie of Nab'ons wai its attempt 
w faehttrve Hit: xtoJ/tj: tff/r?. 

Peace nui;;!, he a condition whore international changes can W 
.made peacefully. 

tic, .OK we idtn've for peace, lot u.s not, see peace as isolation, es' 
jo> norid Joniinalioii !iy (he United States, or as atagnaliou. 

Peace I'i o condition of coimiiunity, of dh'ersity, and of change. 

Americans knov/ t.liis, hocansc it is tlie nature of our own peace* 
ftil society. 

U'e Itavf fonnTiunity, having lirokon down the harriers to the 
iutorstalo nioveinooi of goods, people, and ideas. 

Wft have, diversity, hecause it itt liasic under our Constitutioffi 
that tiierf: .shall he freedom of tliouglit and freedom of belief, and 
lluit every niiui shall have tiie right, to by to persuade others tt 
agree w'itlt him. 

\Vc htivc fjcuccM change. Out laws are made and changed tty 
representative pioce3.ses, and social and economic cliangcs have 
been iintnense. 

In the ])atiera of oui' own national life we can find the pattern 
for world tietice. 

A peaceful world will be a world in which there is intercom¬ 
munication. It does not need to be a world of free trade and free 
emigration and immigration. But it does need to be a world in 
which naliottaJ boundaries are not Iron Curtains, 

A peaceful world is a world in which differences are tolerated, 
and arc not eliminated by violence. 

How are we to achieve the goal of a peaceful world in which 
governments and parties will have given up the use of fraud, 
terrorism, and violence? 

Some people have such high moral standards that they volun¬ 
tarily refrain from using bad methods to get what th^ want; 
they believe that even good and desired ends do not justify evil 
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Aiieans. But atheists can hardly be expcctc<l to confonn to an 
Ideal so high. Tlitt only test that they can he expected U* apiily is 
the test of expediency: Does it work? Certainly, so far, Soviet 
Comnnrnist methods have bronght amazing sncccss. 

A .Utile band of tanatioal revolutionaries, who at the begin- 
fling of the year 1917 controlled uollring, have within a genera¬ 
tion won political control over more tluin 700,000,000 people 
representing what were twelve independent jiaLioiis. Tlicy iilso 
exert a tremendous iiillucnce in the rest, of the world. Tliere is 
not A country in which they do not have great power throii/;!; 
lat)or unions and political parties. There is scarcely u country 
tliat could not be plunged into economic disorder by jMiIitical 
strike.^ called from Moscow. 

How can we rid the world of evil methods if those metliod-i can 
achieve such .spectacular .succes,*; for the users? 

The answer lies in making the world such that those who ase 
such evil method.s will not, in fact, aciiieve great success. '[’h,at 
means inventing policies which will cause evil mellind,4 to fail. 

There is little doubt that the Communist nitilhods of frmid, 
teirorism, and violence arc rcpugiumt to most pcoidc. That is 
agreed by the representatives of tlic coiuitrios who meet in the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

But the repugnance is still largely in an euioiional .siage. It 
has not yet given birth to concrete pollcieji, with power lj('hit\d 
them, capable of .so frustrating the evil method.^ of Soviet Com¬ 
munism that these will be abandoned as incxpedicJit, 

The United Slates has developed a military estaldushnicnt .so 
formidable that Soviet leaders may think it inexpedient to use 
direct and open military aggression where it would provoke w;ir 
with us. In this respect, our military policy may be good; but it 
does not solve the whole problem. 

There is bound to be deep anxiety so long as a large part of the 
man power and the natural resources of the world is despotically 
controlled by a group who have no scruples against war as a 
means of getting what they want, who act in secrecy, and who 
could strike without warning. 

Furthermore, the fact that the United States has a strong 
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military cstablli.luncnt docs not check the use of fraud, terrorism, 
and violence as methods of indirect aggression. By these evil 
nicthods Soviet Coniniuniiiin has won its great postwar successes. 
Since the close of World War IT, the Soviet Union has not actu¬ 
ally used the Bor! Army for invasion in direct aggression. There¬ 
fore, a policy v/hieh, at best, merely counters direct aggression is 
bound to be inadoquato. 

Wc shall conr/idcr in Part IT what postwar policies for peace 
our nation has so far cvfdved. Tn Part III, wc shall appraise these 
jiolicics for wiiat wo can expect from them and what arc their 
limilations. In Part IV, wc shall go on to consider what further 
necd.s to he done in order that ot!r policies, while always peaceful, 
may be adcqtiate to end the present menace!, 




PART II 


THE POLICIES WE HAVE 



CHAPTER FOUR 


"NO APPEASEMENT" 


The word “appease,” altliotiRh defined in the diclioiinry iis, “to 
bring to a state of peace; to pacify/' has had a Ivad reputation 
ever since the Munich deal of Scptonibcr 29, rp^H. 

At Munich, Charalrerlain, Dahidier, and Mussolini agreed with 
liiller that Germany might annex part of Czechoslovakia. Hiller 
promised, in exchange, that Gernumy would seek m) more terri¬ 
tory. That deal was suppo.scd to bring “peace in our time”; and 
for a low days it was joyously hailed by some who had felt tlie 
hot breath of imminent war. 

However, it turned out otherwise. Giving Hiller jrart of 
CzcchosIovaUa merely whetted liis appetite. On March 15, 1939, 
he occupied additional Czech territory. On March 20, he took 
Momel from Lithuania; and then he started to make passes at 
Poland. 

The British government tlrercnpon changed its policy. It said 
on 'March 24, 1939, tliat U would giiaranlee the integrity of 
Poland. Nevertheless, Hitler attacked Poland on Scptciubcr x; 
and then, on September 3, England, xvilh Franco joining, declared 
war on Germany and the Second World War began. 

Stalin gave a vivid portrayal of this period of “a))pt'asement,” 
On March 10, 1939, he taunted what he called “the non-aggrc.s- 
sive stales, primarUy England, France and the U.S.A.,” for 

making concession after concession to the aggressors., .. Thus we arc. 
witnessing an qren rcclivision of the world and spheres of influence at 
the expense of the non-aggressive states. 

The chief reason is that the majority of the nou-aggre.ssivc coiinlrie.*i, 
particularly England and Prance, have rejected the policy of collective 
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security, the [Uilicy of collective resistance to the aggressors, and have 
takcu up a position of non-intervention, a position of “neutrality" 
((). 62.';). 

I'hc conclusion gcnornlly drawn from the happenings of this 
1038-1939 period is that Stalin was right. Strong nations wiiich 
want peace cannot huy it by throwing bits of weaker nations into 
the jaws of ambitious dcsiiots. That only makes tlicni more 
rapacious. 

However, when both Ru;'i.sia and the United States were drawn 
into the Serond World Wur and became military allies, .Stalin 
took a dilTeretit view. Then he fiemanded, notably at Yalta in 
February, r94.<), that the Soviet Union should be appeased by 
England and tho United States agretung to the expansion of 
Soviet power in China and in Poland and other Central European 

aireas. 

Whether or not tluit appeasement was justified as a war 
measure will, no doubt, always remain controversial. 

Our concern hero is with the inlluence of wartime appease¬ 
ments upon Unit(.'d States jiostwar policies for peace. 

Tho Soviet, thesis wa.s that, future peace required agreement 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. If these twe 
great powers did agrw;, they argued, then peace was assured. 
If they fell r)ut, then war was probable. Therefore, the argument 
went on, the Utiitofl States, in the interest of peace, must do what¬ 
ever the Soviet Union demanded as the price of apfreement. If the 
United States did not, those who represented it would be “war¬ 
mongers.” 

The United States had to face that Issue at the first major 
postwar conference. That was the initial meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers. It was held in London in September and 
October, 1945. Mr. Byrnes was there as the United States 
Secretary of State; and I, as a Republican, was with him a.s 
adviser. 

The Council, as provided by the ,Potsdam Agreement, was 
made up of tlie foreign ministers of China, France, the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and the United States. The fi.ve 
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l.e;;an to discuss tlie Italian, Balkan, and I^'inninb ]u!ace treaties. 
Wf- made quite good progress and, iu tact, agret^d to what be- 
ciinic the essential olcinenls of tlior.c* i>(;:ico Ireaties as finally 
Signed on February :io, jch'/* f-lut fjibir aboul (cni days Mr, 
Mnlotov, to (he cimazenicnt of all of us, stated that lu* Imd just 
•, laiit. tr> realize that oui procedure vras faulty. 'I'lie Chinese 
ioioign minister, ho .said, had, had no riglu ti* t)(' in ilic lootn 
doufic, discussions relalitig to llie Kalian pcaco Ireiity, and the 
^'•(eign iniiiister.s of France and China had liad no riglit to lie in 
room vriuui the tlalkan and Finnish itearvj treaties were dis- 
uissfsl, hocause tlieii nations, wore not parties to the “.surrender 
temis.” Accordingly, the French and. Cliirie.se foroigit niintslers 
;-; 5 i->uId bo conqiclled to withdraw, and the dwisions already taken 
hi their presence would turve to tie rescinded because thc5' were 
i.idnti'd with illegality. 

On ite face, the question seemed procedural; iutt it htid plenty 
f/t substance. The denumd was, in e-ssence, tliyt England and the 
1 ill,ted States should join the Soviet. Union iu publicly humiliatuig 
governments of France and Giina. 
the Xfnited States had givar in to that, demand, we would 
kn*> destroyed the chance, which we then still had, of keeping 
i-j-, Giina a government tliat was friendly to us. We would liave 
i!?r,-3lroyed the chance of keepiug in France a goverumeut friendly 
t"0 US. 

Ill both China and France there were at that, time very power- 
Coinr«imi»t parties seeking contruL They surely would have 
gwned it quickly if the United States had <»nsented to humiliate 
jvoltUdy the non-Communist leaders of these, countries at the 
demand of the Soviet leaders. That, however, was tlie price tag 
tLit Molotov put on Soviet agreement. President Truman tried 
<a alter the demand by a personal message to Marshal Stalin. 
But Stalin sent back a flat rejection. 

The Soviet demand raised clearly the broad Issue of whether, 
now that the war was over, the United States would go on sacri- 
fldng the interests of friendly, but weaker, governments in order 
te preserve the outward appearance of agreement with the Soviet 
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[/nion. W<Ls war a[>pca.scmc'nL lo bo conliiuiod in tlic form of 
peacr, appoasonionl.? 

Durinp: thoso (lays of (bo 1945 LoikIou Council of Forci^i' 
Afiuii'iturrt, Mr, Mololov couductorj liiinsclf willi an atlroilncss 
which has boon seldom oqiiiilcd in diy)lomacy. The Coiiin 1? 
^fnthcrinyys wore small—(ho foroifyn ministers, each with bmr 
.ailvisem, gathered around a large round table. It is in group*; 
of such .1 .size that Mr, Molotov, a skillful fencer, periunmi 
best m'lvanla/y;. l/irge giiilierings are more effectively addresr^'a 
I)y Mr. Vtshinr.ky, the groat prosecutor. His words, even wi'nrn 
uttered in a language that, i.s not understood, .strike with the fooivj 
•;d bullets fnjm a marhino gun. 

Mr. JVIolotov at London in 1945 was ai his bc-st. 

Circiimstancea favored him. Me himself had had long iute*t* 
oational experience, having been foreign minister since 
(ILs four colleagueii wore attending tlicir first important confer¬ 
ence JUS foreign niini.ster.s, except that Mr. Bevin had beett nt 
Polsdmii for the last five (lays of that conference. 

Mr. Molotov tmd sized up with consummate skill possibilities 
through wliich, by artful exploitation, he might advance his ends. 

Secretary Byrne.s spoke freely, and wholly “olf the ctiff." ff'ft 
had proven ability to talk men into agreement, but he was not 
always ,legjilistically precise. Molotov sought repeatedly to draw 
him out, hoping that, since Mr. Byrnes was speaking extempo- 
rancs)usly, he might somcwJiere in the course of an extended talk 
utter some words or phrases that could be seized upon as fittinijr 
into the Soviet program. After Mr. Byrnes had spoken, Mr. 
Molotov would freriiiontly say that he was perplexed becawse 
Mr. Byrnes had seemed to state his position in slightly differeitt 
ways. What, precisely, was it that he proposed? Would not Mr. 
Bsmnes be good enough to restate the case so as to clarify it? 
Mr. Molotov obviously hoped that, by evoking statements aftd 
restatements that were extemporaneous, he might bring about t 
misstatement upon which he could seize. 

Mr. Byrnes eluded all dangerous pitfalls. It was a game of wife 
that was fascinating to observe. 

Towards Mr, Bevin, Mr. Molotov adopted a different tedfc* 
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nique. Mr. Bcviti was bluff and hearty, easily angered and quickly 
rcpcnlant of bis anger. Mr. Molotov treated him as a banderillcro 
treats a bull, planting darts that would arouse him to an out¬ 
burst—from wluch he rapidly reacted in a manner implying a 
tendency to make concessions. On one occasion he was provoked 
into saying that Mr. Molotov talked like Hitler. Mr. IMolotov 
jumped to his feet, saying that ho had not come to I^ondon to 
be insulted by the British foreign minister. He left his place at 
the table and stalked to the door. Mr. Bevin, with contrition, 
hastened to explain away his heated words and, as a mark of his 
sincerity, indicated that be would concede the point then in 
di3i)Ute. 

hlr. Molotov had been careful to open tire door very slowly, 
and he got back long before the translation into Russian had been 
made. But he gained, he thought, a slight advantage. 

Mr. Molotov’s o'ojcctive with Mr. Bidault was to provoke him 
to leave the conference. To that end, he played upon the .sensi¬ 
tiveness which is natural to the French character, and which was 
particularly marked at that time. For tlic first time since the 
siurender of 1940, France was sitting as an equal at the table 
of the great. French feelings were still raw from the indignity of 
exclusion from the inner conferences at San Francisco and total 
exclusion at Potsdam. So, Mr. Molotov tried to outrage French 
honor by petty slights. He would, for example, ask Mr. Bevin 
and Mr. Byrnes for a postponement by an hour of the lime for 
meeting and then would not tell Mr. Bidault. Mr. Bidault, ap¬ 
pearing punctually at Ute original hour, would sit with growing 
impatience as no colleagues appeared; or he would return to his 
hotel. On occasions, he was on the verge of returning to Paris. 
But he always stopped short of falling into the trap which Mr. 
Molotov had set. 

Mr. Wang, the Chinese Foreign Minister, was stolid and 
shrewd. He spoke rarely and could not be provoked. The Molotov 
technique was to ignore him. When Mr. Wang did speak, Mr. 
Molotov paid no attention whatever and proceeded as though 
nothing were bdng said. He made it clear that China, or at least 
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N'ationalist Cliiun, was to him a cipher, and that Mr. Wang’s 
scat might as well have been vacant. 

Mr. Molotov put on a remarkable performance. His tech¬ 
niques, dilTci'cnt in each case, were carried out with extraordinary 
skill. I have seen In action all Qie great international statesmen 
of this century, beginning with those wiio mel; at the Hague 
Peace (..'onfcrence of 1907 .1 have never seen personal diplomatic 
skill at so high a degree of perfection as Mr. Molotov’s at that 
session. 

It did not, however, get the results that Mr. Molotov wanted. 
The professional artistry of Mr. Molotov had to succumb to the 
sincerity of his collcague.s. lu the end, Mr, Molotov had to fall 
back on a crude ultimatum—tlic Soviet would not proceed un¬ 
less Friince and China wltlidrew, and unless all decisions con¬ 
taminated by their presence were deemed null and void and con¬ 
sidered iUlCW. 

When it aiipcarcd that the Soviet position was adamant, the 
CTnitcd States delegation had days of great anxiety. It was dif¬ 
ficult for Secretary Byrnes. This was his first great conference as 
Secretary of State and tlie first meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. He had come to his position as Secretary of State 
partly because he had a great faculty for compromise of political 
differences, for finding formulas on which opposing interests 
could agree. It was not pleasant for him to contemplate returning 
empty-handed. 

It was also apparent that failure to reach agreement with the 
Soviet Union would have grave consequences. There was much 
Irutli in the Soviet argument that, if our two nations were unable 
to agree, peace would be in jeopard^y. 

On Sunday morning, September 30, 194 S, Secretary Byrnes and 
I talked alone in his bedroom at Qaridge’s Hotel. We explored 
together the problem, and the Secretary ashed whether I did not 
feel that there was some basis upon which we cotdd effect a com¬ 
promise. I told him that I saw none. 

We went from the hotel to the Council chamber at Lancaster 
House. Secretary Byrnes had given me no inkling as to what 
would be his final decision. It emerged, however, in the course 
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the day's debate. He xejccted the Soviet demand. He would 
Jrttl, ior the sake of agreement witli Oie Soviet Union, make u 
compromise that would sacrifice our country’s historic friendship 
with China and France. 

At that moment our postwar policy of “no appeast'.nicnt” was 
h->i>rii; and, on the whole, it has been adhered to ever since. Wc 
nrfused to pay international blackmail. 

“Ihe policy of “no appeasement” does not, of course, mean a 
3:><iUcy of refusing to make genuine compromises. Neither does 

mean that wc seek disagreement just for disaj'reenrtint’s sake, 
v'oinpromise is an essential part of every peaceful society, but 
wiipromise implies a genuine willingness on the part of each 
KWty to give something up, and usually something of its own, 
»ot something that belongs to ai\other nation. But it is contrary 

the creed of Soviet Commimisra to give up anytliing that it is 
>;•. its power to take or keep. 

At Yalta, Marshal Stalin may have seemed to agree to some 
1 estraining conditions. In fact, the Soviet Union never observed 
those restraints. Once the Soviet leaders had what they wanted 
ijom the United States, they went on to achieve their original 
objective, using our concessions as a springboard for further 
aggressive espausion, a further “redivision” of the world in tlieir 
iavor. 

Our action at the London meeting has had momentous conse- 
qucnces—as we realized it would have. It marked the end of an 
(jfiodh, the epoch of Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam. It marked the 
ending of any pretense by Soviet Communists that they were 
ojur “friends.” It began the period when their hostility to us was 
0|)ertly proclaimed throughout the world. 

That has been an unpleasant business; but it was bound to 
come. It is better that it came before we had made any further 
great concessions to the Soviet Union at the expense of our 
iriends. A little more, and we should have been without friends 
or honor in the world. 

On my return to the United States, I said in a radio broadcast 
■on October 6, 1945, that what had h^pened at London “has 
!ttOt created difficulties. It has merely revealed difficulties of long 
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■?taiidi;)R which wav has obscured. It is Jiealthier tliaJ. we now 
know the facts.” 

After rK'iirly bve years of undisguised unfriendliness, public 
opinion in many of the Western countries is showing a natuiul 
and proper ainxiety to liave the strain relieved. That should not, 
however, moan going back (o tlie pattern of 'J'cherau and Yalta 
where linc-soundiiig words giive an appearance of agrccurent and 
fri('ndline.s.s, 

Soviet leaders are constantly dangling that old bait before us. 
At all recent uiectingT) of the United Nations Assembly the Soviet 
leaders have pressed for “agreements” to disarm. They have 
constantly urged “agreements” to outlaw atomic weapons. They 
have made it clear, not once but many times, that they want 
“agreements.” But always these “agreements” are agreements; 

Wliich we would live up to, but which they could evade; 

Whidi would lull us into a sense of false security so that we 
would cut out the ruilitaiy and economic props that undergird 
tljc free world; 

Which would give Soviet Communism a basis to claim that 
we were their moral accomplices in consolidatnig their posi- 
lions in the vast areas tliey had overrun, and in extending 
those posilion.s .so long as tliey used methods short of war. 

Secretary Acheson said on February 8,1950, that it is possible 
to have agreements with the Soviet Union “when those agree¬ 
ments register or record an existing situation or fact, but otber- 
wise they arc not of much use.” 

At the meeting of tlie Council of Foreign Ministers held in 
Paris during May and June, 1949, where Secretary Aclieson 
reprc.sented the United States and I was with him as adviser, we 
did indeed make some agreements with the Soviet Union. The 
most significant one provided against reimposing the blockade cm 
Berlin, That agreement recognized the fact that by the airlift 
we had demonstrated our ability and our resolve to overcome the 
blockade. 

We did not sacrifice either our own position or the interests of 
our friends to get that agreement. We were not lulled by the 
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agreement into thinking that there is no more danger to our 
position in Western Berlin. The airlift is kept ready to resume 
on a moment’s notice. 

Agreements of limited scope may from time fo time be prac¬ 
tical and advantageous. But lack of agreement should not so 
frighten us that we cast reason and experience to the winds and 
revert to the policy of seeking agreement in words merely in 
order to have !i pretext, for relaxing. We dropped that mood at 
the 1945 London Coimcil of Foreign Ministers, and it was a good 
riddance. 

We should never make concessions or alter our position merely 
because the Soviet leaders give us prtjmises or merely becau.se we 
want a faqade of agreement, irrespective of whether there is 
reality behind it. 

If we stick to that rule of conduct we shall have one of the 
good and solid policies needed to support our program for peace. 
It is a negative policy, and so not of itself sufficient. But it la a 
wund policy that cannot long be ignored without disasteir. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


UNITED NATIONS 


Kt is often said that the United Nations is the comerstono of 
United States foreign policy. That is a good senlinionl. However, 
it is rather vague. In order to judge just what can bo accomplished 
by or through the United Natrons, it is important to understand 
the nature of tills world organization. What can it do? And what 
can it not do? It cannot do everything. It does not automatically 
guarantee peace. It hius great possibilities. But those possibilities 
are different from what many people think they are. 

A little history may be illuminating. 

ATLANTIC CHARTISR 

When President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill met 
off Newfoundland in August, 1941, and drew up their Atlantic 
Charter statement of peace aims, no mention was made of an 
International organization. Mr. Churchill, as we have since 
learned, had proposed to include this; but President Roosevelt 
was unwilling. He told Mr. Sumner Welles that be thought “noth¬ 
ing could be more futile than the reconstitution of a body such 
as the Assembly of the League of Nations.” According to Mr. 
Welles, the President felt a transition period would be necessary, 
“during which period Great Britain and the United States would 
undertake the policing of the World.” * 

What happened is instructive. It sliows the important part that 
private leadership and individual effort can play in influencing 
national policies for peace. 

(.Sumner Welles, Wiere Are We Seadtnut p, $, 
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The churc hes tooh a strong leaH in favor of iiitcrnalinrutl or- 
ganbiation. The Federa) Council of the Church(;rs of Christ in 
America already, in [tocember, 1940, had acted to set up a Com¬ 
mission on a Just and Durable Fciace, of whicli ) was chairman. 
Our Commission held its first full meeting in Seittciuber, 194 r, 
just after the promulgation of the Atlantic Charter. We imneedi- 
ately launchoiI a catnpai/pi to educate United States pul)lie opin¬ 
ion to tl\c need tor world organization. Most ol the I'rotestant 
churches of the country .set up “study gronp.s” on world order. 
The Coinnns.sion conducted “national missions on world order’’ 
which took lending ministers and laymen to the principal cilics 
of the United States, ft issued a “Six Pillars of IVuce” stalcnient 
whicli set out brintly and cogently the need for world organiza¬ 
tion and the tasks it should tissume. The statement became widely 
known here and abroarl. 

In this matter the Protestant churches coofuirated »:losoly with 
Roman Catholic and with Jewish groups. Despite theological dif- 
ferences they could, and did in this matter, seek common goals. 

'Fhesc and other efforts bore early fruit In Congres.s. During 
i94,^ resolution!? favoring world organization wer« adopter! by 
both the Senate and the House; and on October 7, 194,^, Secre¬ 
tary Hull wcait to Moscow for a conference on thb subject with 
the foreign ministers of the United Ringrlom and the. Soviet 
Union. On October 30, 1943, he concluded there with the other 
two ministers and the Chinese Ambassador a “Four Nation 
Declaration” for a world organizattoa. 

Public opinion had taken the lead, and in two years had trans¬ 
formed the attitude of the govcnuuenL 

nXJMBASTON OAKH 

The Moscow decision of October 30, 1943, waa a major step 
forward. But it was little more than a decision “in principle.” To 
translate the principle into a concrete program raised dilTicult and 
important questions. They were dealt with at the conference of 
representatives of the Soviet Union, United King<lom, and United 
States convened at Dumbarton Oaks on August ax, 1944. 

That conference had been very ably prepared by Mr, Leo 
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Pasvolsky of the I')t'partnicnl jiml hi? stfiiT, tmdtir tlie guid¬ 
ance of Secretory Hull and, while he waa Under Secretary, Mr. 
Sumner Welles. 'I'ho United States wjis now taking a strong In¬ 
itial iw. 

But the Hiiinharton Oaks Conference operated under certain 
di.sadvantngt'.s. 

It vva.s not an op<;n conference. Often preparatory work is better 
done in private; but, to get the best final results, public opinioc 
should be made a full pfirlner. 

In the sccoiul place, only tiie “Big Three’' drew up the Dum- 
l,)artoni 0 <ik,s Projxjsuls. They were tlie principal powers then 
waging war ug.iinst Germany and Japan, and perhaps on that 
account felt tliat peace di'iMJoded primarily on the strong nations’ 
using military power to impose their idea of “peace” on the rest 
of the world. 

It was j)C'rh.if)s inevitable that the ‘Dumbarton Oaks Confer¬ 
ence, which wa.? of a preliminary nature, should be a private con- 
feronce, anrl that it should be confined to the then Big Three. 
(China wrrs allowed afterward to rubber-stamp what the three 
had done.) 1’hat had certain advautagea. Also it had rlisadvan- 
tnges, one of which was that there crept into the conclusions the 
conception that peace was a great-power military policing of the 
world. 

Wlien tlie Dumbarton Oaks Proposals were published on Oc¬ 
tober 9, 1944, tliey were accepted with some reservation by those 
of us who liad worked to create a body of public opinion in favor 
of world organization. Church groups and others set to work 
again In favor of a revision of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals at 
the international conference adiich was to be called sometime in 

1945- 

We felt that the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals put excessive de¬ 
pendence upon the postwar unity of the “Big Four.” In an ad¬ 
dress to the Federal Council of the Churches tm November 28, 
J944, I said that the provisions for the use of military contin¬ 
gents by the Security Council, hedged about by veto power, “pre¬ 
suppose a political unanimity of the great powers which has 
rarely occurred and which, if it prevails, will itself assure peace,” 
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Since concerted railitary policies by tie “great” powers could 
QOt be dependably relied on, there would be need lor ways for a 
world organization to invoke moral power—Ihe power of world 
opinion. Also, the smaller powers descrxmd a position of greater 
influence, lloth of these objectives called for putting more reli¬ 
ance upon the proposed General Assembly. It was to be made up 
of representatives of all meniber nations, and the debates wlucli 
would take place there would both educate world opinion and re¬ 
flect tire moral judgment of the world. 

We also felt lliat there was need for a Commission on Human 
Rights and for a mechanism whereby the world organization 
could express its concern for the colonial peoples and help them 
to evolve peacefully to self-government. 

SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCB 

When the San Francisco Conference was first conceived it was 
assumed tliat its task would be merely tliat of getting the smaller 
nations to endorse what the Big Three, and then Qiina, bad 
agreed to at Dumbarton Dales. However, when it actually met its 
task was recognized to be the much greater one of radically re¬ 
vising the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals so that the world organizar 
tion could survive and accomplish something even if the Big 
Four should in the future fall out among lliemselves. 

That task of revision was the more difflcidt because the United 
States and the United Kingdom felt committed to stand by the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals unless the Soviet Union were v^ling 
to change them. ITius the Soviet Union had in effect a veto power 
over any change from the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. 

The hardest task at San Francisco was to get the Soviet Union 
to agree to open up the world organization as a place where 
world problems would be openly discussed. The Soviet govern¬ 
ment believes in rule by the strong of the weak. It believed that 
the ideal procedure was for the Soviet Union and tlie United 
States, as the two strongest powers, to agree privately on what 
needed to be done and then to impose their will upon the other 
nations of the world. Mr. Molotov and Mr. Gromyko, represent¬ 
ing the Soviet Union at San Francisco, were particularly stub- 
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bom in their opposition to provisions whidh would enlarge the 
right of open discussion within the Security Council and the 
General Asscuihly. 

The Soviet delegates insisted that the Soviet Union should have 
the right to prevent, by veto, any discussion in the Security 
Council which it, did not like. They claimed that such discussion, 
in the alisencc of unanimous agreement, would publicly disclose 
differences among the great powers, and that such disclosure 
would itself be against the interests of peace. 

The United States Delegation felt that to carry the veto to this 
length would largely de.stroy the usefulness of the Security 
Cotincil. \Vc insisted that there must be a veto-less right of dis- 
cussion. 

It seemed for a lime that the conference would break on this 
Issue. The Soviet rlelcgatcs were adamant. So were we of the 
United States Delegation, We had the support of virtually all the 
other nations rcpre.sented. 

When the deadlock at San Francisco .seemed complete, Secre¬ 
tary StoLtinius sent to Moscow on Juno 2,1945, a fortluright and 
courageous statement of the position of the United States. The 
purport of it w;is tliat the United States would rather abandon 
world organization than have one which would be as impotent as 
the organization that tlie Russians demanded. That, we felt, 
would be a fraud and would frustrate the great hopes of mankind 
which we were attempting to realize. 

At tlie time, Harry Hopkins was in Moscow discussing gener¬ 
ally the future of Soviet-American relations in view of President 
Roosevelt’s death. He and Ambassador Harriman delivered the 
message to Marshal Stalin on June 6th. The result was immedi¬ 
ate instructions to the Soviet Delegation at San Fraudsco to con¬ 
cede that no single power should have the right to veto discussion 
within the Security Council. 

The same issue arose again when we came to the matter of 
discussion in the General Assembly. There again the Soviet Union 
demanded limitations. It did not want the Assembly to be in a 
position to discuss matters which the Soviet Union thought might 
concern itself alone, and which it would want to handle in its 
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own way, free of <hc possibflity of pxiblic comment and cxpostiw>. 
Again Uie issue was joined. 

We were now nearing the announced last dajfjj of the confer¬ 
ence, and the time for signing the Charter had already been fixed. 
Again Secretary Stettinius took a strong line, with the unanimous 
backing of his Ddegalion. On June T9II1 he notified the Soviet 
dclcgatef, and Ambassador Xlatrimaa at Moscow that unless a 
satisfactory solution was found by noon of lire next day the 
(Tnitcd States would propose that Llie conference vote its own 
text, leaving the Soviet Union to withdraw if it wanted, I’recisely 
at. twelve o’clock tlie next day, June 20th, Mr. (-ironiyko tele¬ 
phoned that he had received instructions from Moscow to concur 
in a formula that was acceptable to tJie conference as a whole. 

There were many important issues at San h’rancisco in addition 
to these two I have described. Some of tjiem will be touched on 
in later chapters dealing with specific policies. 1 have reviewed 
at this point the two episodes concerning the right of discussion 
in the Security Council and in tiie General Assembly because 
they reveal what kind of organization we thought we were creat¬ 
ing. 

Already, the United States Delegation saw that it was unlikely 
that tire United Nations could be a means for “enforcing peace” 
by using the military and economic might of the great powers to 
impose policies upon which they agreed. We saw tliat the only 
kind of power that could be counted on at lliis stage of world 
development was moral power and the power of world opinion. 
ITiat is why we attached tlie utmost importance to provisions for 
insuring freedom of discussion in the General Assembly and at 
the Security Council. We wanted the United Nations to become, 
in Senator Vandenberg’s words, the “Town Meeting of the 
World.” We knew that, as such, it could exert an influence for 
peace. That was the possibility which, above all, we sou^t to 
develop in San Francisco, and which we did develop. 

That is the possibilily in the United Nations which needs to 
be understood today if United States policy is to make the United 
Nations its cornerstone. 

There are today some critics of what was done at San Fran- 
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cisco. It is said that wc should have made the United Nations 
into moie oi a “world government,” with a military establishment 
of its owu whiclt would cany out the decisions of the Security 
Council to be arrived at by some majority, free of veto. Some 
think that the United Nations is a futility because it is not that 
kind of organization, and that it will continue to be a futility 
uiitiJ it is made into tJiat kind of organization. 

No one who was at San Francisco or who has any intimate 
knowledge of the international conditions that then prevailed can 
believe that it was possible, even if desirable, to make the United 
Nations into at “world government.” It was necessary to strain 
I'elatious with the Soviet Union to the utmost in order to get t 
veto-Jess right of rlfeaission in die Security Council and to get a 
right of broad discussion in the General Assembly. To think that 
the Soviet Union would have exposed itself to militaiy action at 
tlic direction of a Security Council in which it would obviously 
be a minority is to abandon reality and to deal in the realm of 
fantasy. 

Furthermore, even if the Charter had been written in the way 
that some would apparently have preferred, we can be sure tliat 
tlie added powers would not in tact have been used, because use 
of them would have precipitated a third world war. 

Tliere is much talk of an international “police force,” as though 
that, if constituted, would itself assure peace. But it should be 
remembered that a true “police force” is effective only against a 
few individuals wAo are defying the vM of their atm cotnrnmtty. 
A “police force” cannot enforce a law that the community con¬ 
siders has no moral sanction. In that case either the law becomes 
a dead letter, like our prohibition law, or else the “police force” 
has to be expanded into an army and war results, as when our 
nortliem states attempted to enforce upon the southern states 
their interpretation of the Constitution. 

The “weakness” of the United Nations is not primarily due to 
the fact that the San Francisco Conference wrote into the Charter 
the veto power which had been agreed upon at Yalta. It is not due 
primarily to the failure of the Charter to cany a sufficient grant 
of power. The great weakness is that, on many important mat- 
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ters, lliere is not a consensus of moral ju{l{>Tnnnt or the morn! 
judgment does not make itself felt. No form of government can 
work effectively luider tliese conditions except as a despotic 
“jjolice state.'’ 

Recently I read a newspaper dispatch about attempted assas¬ 
sinations and violence in Detroit. Tt was headed “Something in 
Detroit fs Seriously Wrong,” and said (hat, although the I)(‘troit 
police force was thoroughly sound, “in any city the police are a 
small minority. They can’t do much about preserving order unless 
they h.ave tlieir community’s overwhelming moral support. 'Chls 
moral support has deteriorated in Detroit.” 

World policcn^cn, in this respect, would be no different from 
Detroit policemen. They could not do much about preserving 
order in the world unless they had the “overwhelming moral sup¬ 
port” of the world community. 

The United Nation.^ represents not a final stage in the develop¬ 
ment of world order, but only a primitive stage. Tlierefore its 
primary task is to create the conditions which will make possible 
a more highly developed organization. ITiat requires developing 
a consensus of moral judgment and stimulating it into becoming 
an effective influence in the world community. Then, perhaps, a 
world police force could work. 

The great achievement at San Francisco was a charter that 
was reasonably related to the actual state of the world. At the 
time I said: 

The present Charter represents a conscientious and successful effort 
to create the best world organization which the realities permit. Of 
course, anyone who Is free to disregard realities and to act only in the 
realm of theory can write a “better” Charter. A reasonably inteliigent 
schoolboy could do that. The task of statesman.sliip, however, is to re¬ 
late theory to reality. Political institutions ought to come as close to 
theoretical perfection as is consonant with their vigorous survival in 
the existing environment. Orchids may be the perfect flower. But it is 
a waste of time to plant orchids in Iceland. That is what many peace 
planners would do.* 


* foreign Afidrs, Oct,, I 04 J. 
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It is vitally iinpovtant to understand whut the United ICations 
is, and what it is not, A great deal of disappoiiUment and dis¬ 
illusionment conics from the fact that many people thought that 
tlie Chailcr as drawn up at San Francisco created “world gov¬ 
ernment.” Uccause it docs not work that way, they feel tliat the 
United Kations has failed. 

Evciy instrumimt has its own distinctive possibililies and, in 
order to gel the best results, has to be used witli skill. The United 
Nations is a political instrumentality that has great possibilitie.s 
for good, if tlicsc are understood. The United Nations cannot do 
everything. Its uses are limited by its nature. It is not a substi¬ 
tute for United States foreign policy, and its activities cannot 
relieve the United States of major responsibilities of its own. But, 
as wo shall see as we go on to discuss the United Nations in 
operation, its possibilities are such that the United Nations can 
be, and .sliould be, a cornerstone of United States foreign polugr. 



t^HAPfSR SIX 


rHE UMIVED NAY50M5 IW Of^ERATlOM 


'.Hiere is no room in this bonk for a liisfory of lll«^ mnnifold 
.w:{ivitios nf thn Liniterl Nations, IL will, howf'vnr, Ixi ii.spfiil to 
rake iVoni the actual experience of the IJuiled Nations cerlnin 
examples which Uluslnite how the tfiiitcd Nations dctiLs witli 
vital political problems. When we examine tlieni we can Iretter 
judge the extent to which tfnitod Stales policy can support and 
rely on the United Natioas as an agency for peace. 

lEAN 

The first major political problem that came to the Scctirity 
Council was the case of Soviet troops in Iran (I^ersia). The gov¬ 
ernment of Iran wanted the Soviet Union lo withdraw them in 
accordance with an agreement that this would he done after the 
war was over. Tran took its demand to the Security Council when 
first the Security Council was organized in London duruig the 
January-February, f946, session of the General Assembly. 

The plea of Iran was strongly .supported by tlie United King¬ 
dom, with which it had close political and economic relations. 
Mr. Bevin, the Britisli Foreign Secretary, sat as tiic representa¬ 
tive of the United Kingdom, and Mr. Vishinsky, then tlie Soviet 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, was the representative of the 
Soviet Union. 

As a countermove, the Soviet Union made a request that Brit¬ 
ish troops be withdrawn from Greece and put it on the agenda 
for February i, 1946. 

Mr. Bevin and Mr. Vishinsky went at each other, hammer and 
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longs. It was u frightening beginning for the Security Council, 
The outcome was that tlic Soviet troops were withdrawn from 
Iran on May ;<(, 1946, and tliat BritLsli troops remained in 
GrcHicc. 

Wliat is the explanation of tiris result? The Security t'ouncil 
hart no (egai power of action against the Soviet Union, whicli 
poiisesserl, and wiis prepared to e,\o.rcise, tlie right of veto; but, 
lliaiiks to what wt; had done at San Francisco, (he Soviet Union 
a)ul(l not veto rlisciusslon. The dismission look place, and world 
opinion was convinced that the continued presence of Soviet 
troofis in Tran would, in effect., be aggression by a great power 
against a small [lower. I’lie Soviet Union did not at tliat time care 
to llout thar judgment, and moral power prevailed. 

(n tlie case of Greece, the distussion in the Securily Council 
made It aiipareni tliat the Greek government wanted British 
troops. 1,0 .slay and help to defend and protect the country against 
Comnmnist guerrilliu) who were being simrred on and helped by 
the tliree ('omnumisl governments to the north—Albania, Hub 
garia, and Yugoslavia, The situation was tlie exact opi)(j.sjte of 
that in Iran, and world opinion concluded that the BiiiLsh gov¬ 
ernment was not an aggressor against Greece, but a defender of 
Greece, 

Stalin once remarked of the League of Nation.^ that “despite 
its weakness, the League might nevertheless serve as a place 
where aggressors can be exposed, and as a certain instrument of 
peace, however feeble, that might hinder the outbreak of war” 
(p. 62!?). 

The cases of Iran and Greece sliow that Stalin’s appraisal of 
the League of Nations is equally applicable to the United Na¬ 
tions. It is, in its own right, weak; but its power to expose gives 
it influence. If the spotlight is turned on one who is perpetrating 
a theft, he will often drop his booty. The power to turn on a 
light so bright that all the world can see is itself an enormous 
power. 

Let us suppose that there had been no veto power in the 
Security Council, and that it had had a large military establish¬ 
ment at its disposal. Would it have voted to use its militarjr 
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power to expel Soviet armies from Iran? Ccrlaiiily not. The 
Soviet govenimcnt would never liavc ordered rclrcat under the 
threat of any such compulsion; the Ihiilcd Nations would not 
have Iiad enough power to force retrcalj and an attcini)t to use 
force could have precipitated World War ffl. 

Soviet withdrawal occurred under ;ui influence far more yier- 
suasive than tnililary force; namely, the force of world opinion. 


OinSRCE 

' The position of Grroce has coni in non.-’,ly concerned the United 
Nations. Ilritish troops liad fought, the Germans in Greece during 
World War II, anil, as we have .^uen, the end of that war found 
them iheiT. They helped the Grech govermnent to hold in chech 
tlie guerrilla warfare that was being promoted by the Communist 
governments to the north. Tint as the int ensity of the Communist 
divcat increased and tlie burden of resisting It (lecame heavier, 
the Drilish government cimie to feel that it alone could no longer 
carry the cost, liarly in 1947 it, privately told our government 
that it felt unable to go on alone in Greece; that, unless the 
United luUilos was prepared to help out, it would withdraw, with 
the probable result Unit Greece would fall, Turkey would be en¬ 
circled, and the entire Eastern Mediterranean and Near East 
would fall under Soviet Communist domination. 

The stakes were so great that President Truman decided that 
the United States should step into the breach. On March 12, 1947, 
in an address to the Congress, he set forth a program for United 
Slates aid to Greece and Turkey in recognition of the fact, as ho 
put it, “tliat totalitarian regimes imposed on free peoples, by 
direct or indirect aggression, undermine the foundations of in¬ 
ternational peace and hence the security of the United Slates.’' 
This pronouncement became known as the Truman Doctrine. 

However, tlie United States, while it was disposed to help 
carry the burden that tire United Kingdom felt compelled to lay 
down, did not want to seem disregardful of the United Nations. 
The Senate, on the initiative of Senator Vandenberg, wrote pro¬ 
visions into the enabling legislation designed to relate our action 
to the future wishes of the United Nations. 
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The Greek government, too, wanted not merely material aid 
from the United States, but the protection that could come from 
a United Nations public exposure of the menace of indirect ag¬ 
gression from the Communist governments to the north of Greece. 

It seemed dear that the exposure could not be authoritative or 
command wide public credence imlcss there was an investigation 
by a United Nations commission. At first the Security Council 
attempted to deal with the matter; and with Soviet concurrence it 
set up a commission of investigation. A majority of the commis¬ 
sion reported that Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia were assist¬ 
ing the Greek guerrillas. But when the Security Council attempted 
furtlier investigation in the light of the report it was balked by 
the veto of the Soviet Union. So, on September 15, 1947, the 
matter was taken off the agenda of the Security Council and trans¬ 
ferred to the United Nations Assembly, where there is no veto 
power. 

After long and acrimonious debate, the United Nations As¬ 
sembly dedded, on October 21, 1947, by a vote of 40 to 6 with 
11 abstentions, to send a commission to the Balkans. Vlaces on 
this commission were offered to Uie Soviet Union and Poland, in 
order to assure that all viewpoints would be represented. How¬ 
ever, they declined to take part 

The commission went to Greece. It was kept out of Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, but it continuously observed condi¬ 
tions along the northern border of Greece. The members of the 
commission were in the thick of the guerrilla operations and, in¬ 
deed, one of its staff was wounded by a land mine. They saw the 
extent to which Greek Communist guerrillas based themselves 
upon the territory of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia and re¬ 
ceived material support from them. The very presence of the 
commission had a salutary effect. The Coimnunist governments to 
tire north of Greece would have helped Maikos, the Greek Com¬ 
munist revolutionary leader, much more had it not been that 
everything they did would have been observed on the spot by a 
responsible United Nations Commission and reported to the 
world in a manner which would leave no doubt as to the truth. 

In the fall of 1048 the Assembly voted to continue the Balkan 
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Commission for another year, and in tlie fall of 1949 it was con¬ 
tinued by a vote of 50 to 6 with 2 abstentions. 

During the Assembly debates about this commission the Soviet 
Union tried to get the United Nation.^ Assembly to call for a 
termination of United Slates economic and military aid to Greece. 
The efforts were defeated by an overwhelming vote that was, 
in effect, an endorsement of tire Truman Doctrine in relation to 
Greece. 

The combined result of Greek courage, United States aid, and 
United Nations supervision has been that, whereas three years 
ago it seemed probable that Communism would take over Greece 
by indirect aggression, now it seems that the indirect aggression 
has been frustrated, and that the Greek people, at long last, may 
have enough internal peace to heal tlie terrible wounds succes¬ 
sively inflicted upon them by Fascist Italy, by Nazi Germany, and 
by Coniniunist-inspircd guerrillas. 

It must ill all honesty be recognized tliat the favorable turn of 
events has been aided by the quarrel between Tito and Stalin, 
which caused tlie government of Jugoslavia to concentrate upon 
defending itself against indirect aggi'ession from Soviet Com¬ 
munism. Despite this development, so fortunate for Greece, a 
great share of the. credit must go to the United Nations. 

Again it was proved that Stalin was right when he recognized 
the importance of “a place where aggressors can be c-xposed.” 

BtOllEA 

Korea provides another illustration of the power of tlie United 
Nations. At Cairo on December i, 1943, it had been agreed that 
Japanese-dominated Korea would receive independence "in due 
course.” At Yalta in February, 1945, it was informally agreed 
that there should be an interim period of trustcesihip. At the 
Moscow Conference held in December, 1945, the foreign minis¬ 
ters of the United Slates, the United Kingdom, and the U.S.S.R. 
agreed that the trusteeship should be for five years, administered 
by four powers—China, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, 
and the United States. However, matters did not work out that 
way. 
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Under the Japanese surrender terms, the Japanese in Korea 
north of the 38lh parallel had been instructed to surrender to 
Soviet armies. Those south of that parallel had been instructed 
to surrender to the United States armies. The result was a 4 e 
jacto division of Korea. 

Many months of negotiation demonstrated that it was impos- 
^ible for the United States and the Soviet Union to agree upon 
the terms under which these two parts of Korea would be re¬ 
united and the Four Power Trustcesliip inaugurated. 

The United States wanted to withdraw its troops from South¬ 
ern Korea; but it did not want to do so as a "scuttle and run” 
operation, which would seem to involve its abandoning a moral 
responsibility to the people of Korea, whose independence we had 
pledged. 

By the fall of C947 direct negotiations had totally collapsed, 
and on September 17th the United States brought the problem to 
die United Nations Assembly. We proposed that die idea of trus¬ 
teeship should be scrapped; diat Korea should be at once united 
and given independence under a government of its own, chosen 
through popular elections to be supervised by a commission of 
the United Nations. 

The Soviet Union violently opposed this proposal. But on No¬ 
vember 14th die United Nations Assembly, by an overwhelming 
vote of 43 to 0 with 6 abstentions, decided to send a commission 
to Korea to study the .situation and to assist in the establishment 
of a Korean government, provided there could be a fair and free 
popular election. The United States was not, itself, represented on 
the commission. 

The United Nations commission went to Korea and received 
full opportunity to conduct its investigations in the South. It was 
not, however, allowed to set foot in the Soviet zone of North 
Korea. Since South Korea foimed about two-thirds of the coun¬ 
try, both in area and in population, and since conditions there 
permitted a free and fair election, elections were held. A high per¬ 
centage of the population voted, after a vigorous electoral cam¬ 
paign. The United Nations Assembly found that the resulting 
government was a “lawful government” and the “onljr” such 
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government. That verdict was given on December iz, 194S, by a 
vote of 48 to 6. 

The Assembly also recommended that the foreign troops be 
withdrawn from both portions of Korea. The withdrawal of 
United States troops was completed on Jime 29, 1949, and veri¬ 
fied by the United Nations commission. The commission was 
denied access to North Korea to verify the alleged withdrawal 
of Soviet troops. 

Many feared lest the withdrawal of the United States troops 
would be the signal tor an invasion of South Korea from the 
North, where the Soviet army had created a large, fanatical, 
well disciplined and well iurmed Commimist force, ft was gener¬ 
ally believed that it could overcome any re-sislancc that could at 
that moment be offered by South Korea, which had not developed 
any important army and constaljulary of its own. Tlrcrc have 
been border raids from the North, but the feared large-scale in¬ 
vasion has not happened in the year and a half since the South 
Korean government was proclaimed. 

By now, the government in South Korea has an armed force of 
its own. But during most of tlie last two-yc.ar period only one in¬ 
fluence has effectively inhibited Communist invasion from the 
North—tlie influence of world opinion focused through the 
United Nations Assembly. It would have been difficult for the 
Soviet Union to continue to pose as tlie advocate and lover of 
peace if Soviet-trained forces from North Korea had promptly 
moved in to overthrow a South Korean government established 
under the auspices of the United Nations and under conditions 
that it certified were free and fair. 

It would, of course, be rash to predict that tliis situation will 
continue indefinitely. But at least the South Korean government 
has passed safely the dangerous period of its greatest weakness. 

ISRAEL 

The establishment of the new nation of Israel is one of his¬ 
tory’s dramatic happenings. It has been accomplished with pain 
and anguish. There has been shedding of blood, many thousands 
of Arabs have become homeless refugees, and much has occurred 
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{hat seems, to one side or another, to have been unbearably un¬ 
just. Nevertheless, Israel exLsts. It gives realization to tlie age-old 
aspirations of the Jewish people to have again their own home¬ 
land. Also, it demonstrates spectacularly tliat world organization 
can do more th,an perpetuate the status quo—it can promote 
change. 

The United Kingdom had administered Palestine under League 
of Nations mandate since the end of World War I. After the close 
of World War 11 it moved towards relin(]uisiiing this responsi¬ 
bility wliicli involved it in the hitter controversy between Jews 
and Arabs—a controversy which at first revolved primarily 
around the immigration of Jews into Palestine. 

The United Kingdom asked tlie United States lo join it in at¬ 
tempting to find a .solution; and on November 13, 1945, the two 
governments agreed to set. up a commitlee to sift the facts and 
make recommendations. While the committee was working, 0.0 
Marcl\ 22, 1046, the United Kingdom granted independent slatu.'^ 
to Jordan, the eastern portion of tlie mandated territory, with 
only an Arab population. The Joint Anglo-United States I’alestine 
Committee rcporlotl on April 30, 1946, and the conclusions met 
witli little favor cith/'r from Arabs or from jews. The problem 
seemed in.soluble, and so on February 14, X947, Mr. Brvin an¬ 
nounced that tJie United ICing.lom had decided to refer the matter 
to the United Nations—to which, sooner or later, come mo.<it of 
the “insoluble’’ problems. 

A special sc.ssion of the General Assembly was held in April, 
£947. A committee was set up, and it went lo work. On August 
31st the committee made a majority and a minority report. At 
the next regular session of tlie United Nations Assembly, the 
Assembly recommended the partition of Palestine, with economic 
unity, along the lines of the majority report and the establish¬ 
ment of Jewish and Arab States- The necessary two-tliirds ma¬ 
jority was obtained with great difficulty over fierce Arab opposi¬ 
tion. 

Rumors were current in the corridors at Lake Success that 
vast -Arab armies were to march into Palestine and submerge it 
by very weight of nutfibers. 
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That did not happen. Partly, it did not liappcn because the 
Arab people had no gi'eat heart for such an ad venture. Pyrfl.v, 

It did not happen hocausc the Jews in Israel were ri touffh, vi[tor* 
Otis, and well disciplined group who were iirojiared ti> fight and 
tilt' for tlioir coiiniry. Also, it did not lirgipen bi-'crtus^-' the Uuiti'd 
Nidiotts had g-jven its moral saricliou t<.i (.lie (alablishinenc ol tiio 
new Jcwisli Suite. Sporadic figlitlng did take place, ihit the fight¬ 
ing involved more tlifference of opinion as to where the huundaria- 
should be than a challenge to Uie basic fact that Uitne would lie 
the Nation of Israel. 

Till; Arab naUons were still bitterly uncompromising at tiro 
time of tlie United Nations General A.sscmbly in Paris in the fall 
of 1948. Thai AssemMy met just after the assassination hi Jeru¬ 
salem on .September 17th of Count Polhe llerniKlotte. vviio had 
been acting as the United Nations mediator there. His report and 
reconnnondation.s were published on Septemhor 20th. 

There was an mitial effort, participated in hy the United Statcis 
government, to secure tlie quick adoption of (iloiint ijcrmidot.le’.s 
’fcp-on; but it was strongly opposed by Jews and many others, 
who felt that its recomincndations, if followed, would unduly 
re.strict die boundaries of Uie proposed new nation and give it 
little opportunity for growth and the absorption ol Uie Jewish 
refugees in Europe. 

The mailer lay pending before the United Nation.^ Assembly 
for a considerable time and was the subject of much informal dis¬ 
cussion between the dih'erent member governments and repre¬ 
sentatives of Israel. 

Throughout, this period of United Nations action I had with- 
drawn from active participation. The matter was delicate from 
the standpoint of United States politics and particularly so dur¬ 
ing a Presidential campaign. Palestine had never yet been treated 
as a subject for bipartisan cooperation, and I did not attend the 
meetings of the United States Delegation when Palestine was 
discussed. 

However, after the Presidential Section of November *, 1948, 
and particularly after November i8th, when I became acting 
head of the United States Delegation, the situation changed, and 
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I shared active responsibiUty for a solution of the problem, with 
the backing of the Washington administration. 

There was then pending before the Political Committee a joint 
United States and United Kingdom “Conciliation Resolution” 
which was designed, in essence, to commit the United Nations to 
the reality of Israel as an existing nation and to set up a United 
Nations committee to help work out its problems with its neigh¬ 
bors. The proposed resolution involved features which, in my 
opinion, reflected rmduly the concern of the United Eiingdom for 
its relations witli the Arab countries of the Near East; also, they 
made it unlikely that the resolution would be adopted. 

As the matter neared vote in committee, I telephoned to Am¬ 
bassador Lewis W. Douglas in London, who had kept in close 
touch with tlie United States Delegation on all matters relating 
to tlie United Kingdom, and told him that I felt the United States 
would have to act alone in this matter unless the United Eiingdom 
agreed to certain changes. At the time, Ambassador Douglas was 
laid up with grippe at his home; but he arranged to have mem¬ 
bers of the Foreign Office come to see him, and we shortly 
got the Conciliation Resolution into more acceptable form. It 
passed the Political Comniiltee on December 4, 1948, by a vote 
of 26 to 21 with 9 abstentions. 

In the United Nations tlie committees act by majority vote. 
But the Assembly itself acts, in important matters, only by a 
two-thirds vote. The vote in the Political Committee thus indi¬ 
cated that the Conciliation Resolution would fail of adoption by 
a considerable margin in the General Assembly itself. 

To get the vote necessary for adoption would involve persuad¬ 
ing the governments of the Arab nations to “release” a number of 
delegations which were pledged to vote with them and had voted 
in committee against the Conciliation Resolution. 

I undertook to bring this about, with the help of other mem¬ 
bers of the United States Delegation. 

Shortly before the Assembly vote I spent an evening with the 
member of the Arab Delegation who had the highest official rank 
and was in that sense a spokesman for the Arab countries. I em- 
jdiasized to him in the strongest terms that the nation of Israd 
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maM he, and that it was foolish and wrong to struggle against it. 
The United Nations’ judgment in the matter had evoked siicli 
widespread approval, and had given such strong moral supporl 
to the Jewish cause, that the task for the Arab Stales was to find 
ways whereby, at peace with Israel, the whole Middle East could 
be developed and strengthened with the support of all those na¬ 
tions of the world -which, like the United Slates, wished well botli 
to Israel and to tire Arab States. 1 assured him that the United 
States’ position involved no unfriendliness whatever toward the 
Arab countries, and that tire future would demonstrate this. 

The result of my effort and that of others was that several 
Delegations pledged to the Arab cause were released to vote in 
the Assembly for the Conciliation Resolution. The Arab States 
themselves voted solidly against it, but it was adopted on Decem¬ 
ber nth by a vote of 35 to 15 with S abstentions. 

During this period. Dr. Ralph Bimche had succeeded to the 
position of Count Bernadotte. He performed a difficult task with 
outstanding ability and won widespread confidence. Subsequently 
he negotiated permanent annisticcs between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors, 

Many matters remained to be settled, notably the “interna¬ 
tional” status of Jerusalem and the Holy Places and the fate of 
the Arab refugees. But what had already taken place was an out¬ 
standing demonstration of the creative power of the United 
Nations. 


INDONESIA 

The establishment of the United States of Indonesia was a 
work comparable to tbe establishment of Israel. Israel was bom 
in an environment of unfriendly nations. The United States of 
Indonesia was bom out of colonial status. In both cases there 
was bloodshed and a risk of large-scale war. 

The United Nations would not normally have Jurisdiction in a 
dvil war which did not represent “indirect aggression,” and which 
■was not yet a threat to world peace. That would be exduded by 
the “domestic jurisdiction” article of the Charter; 
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Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the United 
Matious to intervene in matters which are essentially within the domes¬ 
tic jurisilicLion ol any state or shall require the Members to submit such 
matters to settlomcnt under the present Charter; but ibis principle 
shall not prejudice the application of enforcement measures under 
Chapter VII. [Art. 2, Sec. 7.] 

However, the Netherlands government, by agreement initialed 
in November, 1946, and signed on March 25, T947, had volun¬ 
tarily accorded a certain autonomous .status to the republican 
regime in Indonesia which was seeking independence. When the 
implementation of the agreement proved impossible, the Nether¬ 
lands started to use force to reestablish its sovereignty. In July, 
1947, the matter was brought to the United Nations Security 
Council by India and Australia. The Netherlands government 
insisted, for tiie record, that the matter was still essentially within 
its domestic jurisdiction, and this view had support from France 
and the United Kingdom. However, recognizing the reality of 
international concern, the Netherlands, as an act of enlightened 
statesmanship, refrained from pressing the point and acquiesced 
in intervention by the Security Council. 

The Security Council sent a “Committee of Good Offices” to 
the spot in an effort to reestablish order and to facilitate the 
peaceful evolution of the self-government to which all the parties 
were in principle committed. 

The problem was complicated by the fact that there was a 
large amoirnt of Communist infiltration, and that Communist 
elements were seeking violent revolution. 

The situation was the more difficult because the Dutch people 
had large investments in Indonesia, and Dutch reconstruction in 
Europe largely depended upon the receipt of income from these 
Investments. 

Many political and economic interests were involved, and there 
was much distrust on both sides. A heavy burden fell upon the 
United States as a member of the Good Offices Committee. 

Often, during the 1947-1949 period, the members of the Secur¬ 
ity Council faced the question whether or not to Invoke economic 
sanctions against the Netherlands in order to compel it to comply 
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more promptly and more fully with what the majority in the 
Seciiriiy Council at times thou(>ht it should do. Here was a situa¬ 
tion where the Security Council had indeed power to act and to 
enforce its will. The Netherlands had no veto riglit in the Security 
Council to protect itself. The permanent members of the Security 
Council were often in agreement on proposals that could have 
been backed by sanctions; and the Netherlands was in sucli 
serious economic straits, and so dependent upon the Marshall 
Plan aid which began to flow from the United State.s in 19.^15, that 
a cutting off of this aid pursuant to Security Council action would 
have dealt it a serious blow. 

Many people became impatient. Tlicre arose a popular demand 
In the United States that economic sanctions be applied. It wris 
felt that in this way a quick solution could be imposed. However, 
calmer and wiser counsel prevailed. The Security Council resisted 
the temptation to use coercion, rel5>'ing on moral pressure, and on 
December 27,1949, the Republic of Indonesia wa.s proclaimed. 

The United Nations, working witli the good will of both the 
Netherlands government and the Indonesian Republicans, had 
found the way to give final and full independence to tins former 
colonial group of 76,000,000 people. 

There is, of course, no assurance that the new republican gov¬ 
ernment of Indonesia will demonstrate the capacity to rule and 
to avoid overthrow by Communist elements; but the situation 
is far better than if there were a prolonged civil war. For that we 
can thank the United Nations. Its persistence and its moderation 
and ultimate Dutch cooperation made possible a voluntary, rather 
than violent, solution in this populous and economically rich area 
of the world. 


BLOCKADE OP BERLIN 

When the Germans surrendered, the Allies took over the gov¬ 
ernment of Germany. The country was divided into zones for 
occupation^ and administration, and each of the three principal 
Allies received a zone. The United States and the United King¬ 
dom, pursuant to the Yalta agreement, carved out of their zones a 
zone for the French, The Soviet zone was the eastern portion of 
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Germany, including the area ■within which the city of Berlin is 
located. The United Kingdom, France, and the United Stales 
each had one of three western zones. Because Berlin had been the 
capital, it was selected to be the place where the representatives 
of the Big Four would hold their joint meelmgs for the govern¬ 
ment of Germany. In order to facilitate this, and to give each of 
the Big Four a symbol of victory in the German capital, Berlin 
itself, although it was in tlie Soviet zone, was divided into four 
sectors; and one sector was allotted to each of the four occupying 
powers. The Soviet Union had the eastern sector of Berlin and 
the United Kingdom, France, and the United Slates each had one 
of the western sectors. 

The western sectors of Berlin arc thus a little island within the 
eastern (Soviet) zone of Germany. There arc about 2,500,000 
persons in these three wastern sectors, and they have their own 
independent life. They do business largely with the western zones 
of Germany, and get from tlie West tlie food and coal which keep 
them alive. Traffic between the western sectors of Berlin and the 
western zones of Germany moves by railroads, highways and 
canals, whicli pass through the eastern (Soviet) zone of Germany. 
Traffic is subject to Soviet control because the Western Allies 
have no corridor of their own giving them access to Berlin. 

In the spring of 1948, the Soviet authorities began to put dif¬ 
ficulties of one sort or another in the way of the movement of 
goods and people between the western sectors of Berlin and the 
western zones of Germany. They demanded more documents. 
They required the canal boats to take out new licenses. They 
claimed that the railroads had to be repaired, and that road traffic 
had to be suspended until new bridges could be built. 

At first no one took this very seriously. But after the complica¬ 
tions multiplied, and as all traffic by railroad, road, and canal 
was gradually slowed to a total stop, the Soviet intention became 
apparent. The Soviet Union had embarked on a deliberate policy 
of bringing the Germans of the western sectors of Berlin to a 
state of starvation and freezing so that they would, in despera¬ 
tion, rebel against the Western authorities and turn to the Soviet 
authorities for the means of smrvival. 
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Tlae Western Allies then had recourse to the airlift. Tl was 
conducted by the United States and the United Kingdom, and on 
June 26, 1948, cargo planes started to carry (he food, medicine, 
and coal required to keep alive the beleaguered population. Also, 
the Western Allies imposed couuterincasures to interrupt East- 
West trade through Germany. 

The Western Allies could not allow the Soviet blockade to con¬ 
tinue without protest. It was a use of physical force to gain polit¬ 
ical ends. It violated the United Nations Charter provisions for 
settling disputes by “peaceful ine.ans” and for refraining from the 
“use of force.” Accordingly, on July 6, T9.]8, the three Western 
Allies protested at Moscow. They asserted that fis joint victors 
with agreed responsibilities in Berlin, tlicy had a clearly implied 
right to take to and from Berlin tlie food and fuel needed for the 
life of the people. They couched their protest in strong terms. 

The Moscow talks dragged on into August. Then it seemed 
for a few days, following a talk with Stalin, that agreement had 
been reached for a lifting of the Berlin blockade on condition 
that the Soviet mark would be accepted as the currency of west¬ 
ern as well as eastern Berlin. Toward tlie end of Augiust, the de¬ 
tailed negotiations were transferred to Berlin. There they came 
to naught. The Soviet representatives would not accept any ar¬ 
rangement for implementing the Moscow understanding except 
such as would, in fact, have given the Soviet authorities complete 
power over the economic life of the western sectors of Berlin. 

That was a critical moment. War may have been near. The 
prestige of the Western Allies was involved. They could not, with¬ 
out jeopardy to their position in all of Western Europe, accept 
the rebuff of Moscow as the last word and acquiesce in tlie Soviet 
denial of tlieir right to use tlie railroad, roads and canals to Ber¬ 
lin, The alternative seemed to be to assert these rights by at¬ 
tempting to push armed convoys through from the West 

But there was one other possibility: to refer the matter to the 
United Nations. That would avoid an immediate crisis and pro¬ 
vide a means of settlement involving neither abject surrender nor 
the use of force against force. 

Some, at the time, opposed that step. They felt that it would 
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place on the United Nations a heavier burden than it could carry, 
and might wreck it. 

The dispute did, indeed, have grave implications. Here was a 
head-on collusion between tlie Big Four, between East and West. 
Here were four disputants, each of whom had a veto power. It 
was precisely the kind of situation which, supposedly, made die 
Security Council totally impotent. 

Nevertheless, reference to tlic Security Council seemed a step 
worth taking. It was unfortunate tliat the United Nations, while 
still immature, had to bear so heavy a burden. But tlie United 
Nations was not an end in itself: it was a means to peace. There 
was no use risking war in order to preserve the United Nations 
intact as an historical relic. The United Nations, like tlie Sabbath, 
was made to serve man, not man to serve it. 

So, in Paris, witli Secretary Marshall, we decided to take the 
dispute with the Soviet Union to the Security Council. There was 
discussion as to whether it could not better go to the Assembly, 
but that step was reserved for the contingency that the Security 
Council might prove wholly impotent. 

Those were days of great anxiety which brought about day and 
night discussions and exchange of views in which I participated 
with Secretary Marshall and a top-level, able State Department 
group headed by Philip C. Jessup, Charles E, Bohlen, and Dean 
Rusk. Ambassador Douglas frequently came from London to 
join us. 

On October 5,1948, the Berlin blockade dispute was put on the 
agenda of the Security Council as a “threat to the peace.” It was 
at once taken up by the so-called “neutral” members of the 
Security Council; namely, the members outside the five (France, 
the United Khigdom, the United States, the Soviet Union, and 
the Ukraine) which were directly involved in the controversy. 
The “neutrals” (Argentina, Belgium, Canada, China, Colombia, 
and S3n:ia), under the chairmanship of Argentina, conducted ne¬ 
gotiations and investigated the possibilities of a solution, particu¬ 
larly in terms of implementing the near-agreement that had been 
arrived at with Stalin in August 

In the meantime, the airlift continued. The Soviet Union did 
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not attempt direct physical interference. It injected the moral 
liazard of near-by "air maneuvers.’^ But it did not “jam” 
the radio which was needed for the instrmnent landings required 
by the persistent bad weather of the fall. The Western Allies, on 
tlieir side, did not attempt to get relief to Berlin by armored or 
convoyed trucks. The situation was stabilized, and the tension 
began to relax. We no longer thought in terms of imminent war. 

The studies by the United Nations Security Council continued 
throughout the winter of 1948-1949. The “neutrals” found no 
acceptable solution. But the very fact that they were studying 
the situation and seeking a solution cushioned the friction be¬ 
tween East and West. The small powers were inteq^osed between 
the great powers. They did not get crushed, as some had feared, 
and they did prevent a harsh grating which might have produced 
sparks of war. 

The airlift, under the directing energy of General Clay, pro¬ 
duced marvels of performance. The total tonnage carried was 
1,788,726 metric tons, all for German civilian consumption. The 
winter was relatively mild. The inhabitants of we.stern Berlin 
bore hardship with great loyalty and good spirit. As a result, the 
Western Allies were not driven out of Berlin, and Western 
prestige mounted throughout Germany to a new high when peo¬ 
ple saw the resourcefulness and resolution of the free peoples. 

During February, 1949, Ambassador Jessup and Mr. Malik, 
the Soviet delegate on the Security Council, met casually in the 
Delegates' Lounge at Lake Success. Dr. Jessup mentioned a press 
interview which had been given by Marshal Stalin, and which 
suggested that the Berlin dispute might be solvable. Mr. Malik 
said he would inquire into the matter. After some delay, he re¬ 
ported back that the Soviet government believed that something 
could be done about lifting the Berlin blockade and removing 
the counter restrictions on East-West trade that the Western 
Allies had imposed. These conversations led to an agreement on 
May 4, 1949, to lift the blockade and to end the retaliatory re¬ 
strictions. Also, it was agreed to reconvene the Cormcil of Foreign 
Ministers, which had adjourned sine die in December, 1947. The 
Coimcil was now to discuss the problem of Germany as a whole. 
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The Berlin blockade was lifted on May u, 1949, and the 
Council of Foreign Ministers met again in Paris on May 23, 
1949. It was there agreed that the blockade would not be re- 
imposed, and “that the New York Agreement of May 4, 1949, 
shall be maintained.” 

The Paris agreement may or may not be lived up to. Tliat is 
for the future to tell. But the United Nations played well its 
role. It did act as a buffer between the great powers in a quarrel 
that could have broken the peace. 

No world organization can prevent great powers from fighting 
if they want to fight. It can help them to avoid fighting when 
tlrey really do not want to fight but feel that, imless there is 
some face-saving device, use of force may be the only alterna¬ 
tive to a disastrous loss of prestige. World organization provides 
a lap into which even the great prawers may choose to drop their 
disputes. It provides a third way, as against the alternatives of 
hiuniliating surrender and violent defiance. 

ITALIAN COLONIES 

The problem of what to do with the former Italian colonies 
gave the great powers many a headache. In the end they had to 
turn to the United Nations, 

There were three of tliese colonies; Italian Somaliland, Eritrea, 
and Lib}^. Libya, in turn, was divided into C3Tenaica, Tripoli- 
tania, and the Fezzan, each of which presented special and dis¬ 
tinct problems. 

Italian Somaliland presented the least complications. It was 
undeveloped and without strategic value. There was not much 
competition to get control of Italian Somaliland. 

Eritrea was more significant. It was between Ethiopia and the 
Red Sea, and Ethiopia wanted to annex it in order to have direct 
access to a good port, Massawa. But only the population of the 
eastern part is akin, racially and religiously, to die Ethiopians. 
The peoples of the western part are akin to those of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. The two important cities, Massawa and the 
upland railroad terminal, Asmara, had substantial Italian popttla- 
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tions, and there were strong sentimental ties with Italy. There 
are also radio locations of strategic importance. 

Libj^a was the most important of tlie colonies. The Fezzan, its 
interior area under French administration, is without particular 
significance. Cyrcnaica, however, has great strategic importance, 
and its ports of Tobruk and Bengasi had figured conspicuously 
in the Morth African campaign. It had good locations for air 
fields, and the British looked to it as a new strategic basing point 
for British power in the IVfediterranean to take the place of Pales¬ 
tine and Egyi)t. The mandate over Palestine was coming to an 
end, and the Jews there were ill disposed toward them, so that 
it was no longer suitable as a British base. In Egypt rising na¬ 
tionalism was demanding the withdrawal of British troops. The 
United States government was inclined to support the British in 
their estimate of the strategic value of Cyrenaica. 

Tripolitania was the area of greatest Italian interest. Tripoli 
was a good port. There was a substantial Italian population along 
the coast and agricultural possibilities that suggcsLcrl that the 
area might absorb more of the surplus ftalian population. 
Also there was a large native population which had developed 
some capacity for self-government. In the interior were the Se- 
nussi, who had fought valiantly on the British side during 
the war and had received the promise of the British government 
that they would never again be put under Italian rule. 

Italy had not merely practical interests in her former colonies. 
For reasons of prestige she sought international recognition of 
her right and capacity to administer colonies, now that her peo¬ 
ple had turned against Fascism. 

There were also involved historic rivalries between Russia 
and Great Britain. The British feared for their “life line” to the 
oil of the Near East and to India and the Far East. They sus¬ 
pected, reasonably, that the Russians wanted to cut it 

The French wanted Tripolitania to go back to Italian colonial 
administration. The French were particularly fearful of en¬ 
couraging the inhabitants of Tripolitania in the idea of early 
independence. They thought it might infect the inhabitants of 
the adjoining French areas, Tu ni sia and Algeria, where thare 
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w'as already considerable native unrest, stimulated by Communist 
propaganda. 

The Sfjviet Union saw the situation as a sea of discord in which 
it might fish to advantage and perhaps catch a colony in Africa, 
foi Itself. 

The position was, to put it mildly, complicated. 

On Sei)tembcr 5, 1945, the United Stales Delegation sailed on 
tlie QifCi’ft Elizabeth for the first session of tlie Council of Foreign 
Mblisters wliich was to consider tire Italian peace treaty. We 
discussed the problem on board sliip and tentatively concluded 
Uiat the former Italian colonies should be restored to Italian ad¬ 
ministration under United Nations trusteeship. However, the 
Senussi should receive a large measure of autonomy, and Ethi¬ 
opia should receive an outlet to the sea. 

Further reflection in London led us to shift from that Queen 
Elizabeth formula. 

One morning I awakened at about two o’clock, disturlied by 
this Italian colony matter. Our proposed solution was not really 
in harmony with the new approach to the colonial problem rep¬ 
resented in the United Nations Charter. It gave lip sendee to 
the prindple of trusteeship and sclf-govcmnient but did not 
really serve the best interest even of the Italians; for it would 
saddle them with the administration of peoples in Libya and 
Eritrea who would resist with a fanaticism born out of a hatred 
of the cruel Fascist rule, a hatred which could not all at once 
be obliterated. 

I thouglit about the matter the rest of the ni^t and then asked 
Secretary Byrnes if I might breakfast with him. I did so, and 
told him of my thoughts. He, too, had been troubled during the 
night So we set ourselves to find a different and better solution. 

With valuable help from Benjamin V, Cohen, the State Depart¬ 
ment Counselor, we worked out a new plan. It started with the 
idea of future independence for all the colonies and, in the in¬ 
terval, administration by the United Nations through a govemM 
general or administrator whom it would appoint 

Secretary B3n:nes submitted a formal proposal along those 
Hues. It was promptly endorsed by China and reluctantly by the 
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United Kingdom, after Mr. Bevin had held a cabinet meeting 
on tiie matter. The French Delegatirm indicated that they might 
agree except for the ten-year independence feature for Libya. 
This Mr. Bidault resisted strongly an d-mgerou-s to tlie French 
position in Tunisia and Algeria. The Soviet Union rejected the 
idea of trusteeship administered by or through the United Na- 
tioiis and demanded the administration of Tripolitania foi' itself. 

hir. Molotov’s demand came as a bombshell. We had known 
that the Soviet Union had unrealized Mediterranean ambitions, 
ljul we had assumed that they related only to the DardaDcllcs 
and Turkey. Tlic idea of a Soviet base at Tripoli, in the middle 
of Uie Mediterranean, sent shivers down the spine of Mr. Bevin— 
and others. 

The entire debate on the matter was fruitless and merely re- 
vealcil the sharp dillercnces between the great powers, differences 
which continued during the succeeding years. 

The positions of all the governments sltifted, but they never 
shifted to bring agreement. The United Slates and the Soviet 
Union reversed positions. The United States abandoned its pro¬ 
posal for direct United Nations trusteeship. After the Soviet rep¬ 
resentative took his place on the Trusteeship Council, the internal 
differences within this Council raiserl doubt tliat it could be an 
effective administering body. The Soviet Union, however, shifted 
its position to favw direct United Nations tru.stecship. This was 
after it saw that it could never achieve its own ambition to be 
the sole administrator of Tripolitania, but still felt that it might 
get an influence in North Africa through membership in the 
Trusteeship Council if the Council were itself administrator. 

When the Italian Peace Treaty was finally signed on Feb¬ 
ruary 10,1947) the future of the former Italian colonies was still 
unsettled. By the treaty, Italy surrendered the colonies; but no 
recipient was named. Instead, it was provided that if the Big 
Four were still unable by September 15,1948, to agree, the mat- 
t« would be referred to the United Nations General Assembly 
for recommendation—^a recommendation which all parties prom¬ 
ised in advance to accept. 
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It is hard to see how there could have been that Italian Peac*. 
Treaty without a United Nations. 

The General Assembly put the matter on its 1948 agenda, 
and the delegates discussed it informally at the Paris meeting 
that began in September, 1948. Many different points of view 
were esplored. 

The Italian point of view was strongly backed by the T.atm 
American countries. Their people had close cultural and religious 
ties with Italy and wanted a solution that would enhance Italian 
prestige and provide some outlet for the surplus Italian popula¬ 
tion. Thus a “pro-Italian” proposal could get, to start with, a 
solid block of nearly twenty votes. 

On the other hand, the Arab and the so-called “anti-colonial” 
nations stron^y supported early independence for the colonics. 
They also provided considerable support for Ethiopia in its claims 
to Eritrea. 

The agenda itan had not actually been reached for formal 
debate on December la, S94S, when the Paris session adjourned 
30 that the delegates might be at home for Christmas. But be¬ 
cause of the importance of this item of unfinished business the 
General Assembly reconvened at Lake Success in April and de¬ 
bated the matter for several weeks. 

A subcommittee prepared a complicated and interlocking 
over-all proposal, the key to which was a ten-year Iialian trus¬ 
teeship for Tripolitania. However, when the matter came to a 
vote, paragraph by paragraph, in the General Assembly, this 
provision failed by a single vote to get the necessary two-thirds 
majority. The vote was 33 for and 17 against With that, the 
entire proposal collapsed, and the matter was put over until, 
the next regular session of the General Assembly. 

In the fall session of 1949 good progress was made. By that 
time the Italian government had come to realize that administra¬ 
tion of its former colonies would be a heavy burden, that Italian 
control would be strongly resented by many elements, and that it 
would be wiser to cooperate with the native population than to 
try to rule it This shift of position was followed by the LaUn 
American states, and opraed up new possibilities. It was then 
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rlecidcd that Tabya. should become inilcpcndcDt by January j, 
1953, Italian Somaliland was to receive indopcncleace In tcj» 
years, and meanwliilc would be under Italian trusteeship. De¬ 
cision on Eritrea was reserved. These proposals were approved 
by a vote of 48 to r witli 9 abstentions. 

'J'hf solution found by tlie United Nations Assembly Is not 
ideal, There is indeed no ideal solution, boco,iisc of tlie many 
conili< ting inlcresls. But at least there is a solution. That itself 
is a very great acliieveraent. Ofhm, in these matters, it is more 
imf)orlant to decide than to peqjetuatc indecision in the search 
for a perfect deci.sioD. Indecision itself breeds serious difiicul- 
lics and docs great mong to the people involved, since plan¬ 
ning, particularly of an economic and nionctaiy nature, is im¬ 
possible so long as the political future is unsettled. 

Here again is a conspicuous demonstration of how the United 
Nations can advance world order. Seldom has a problem involved 
as great couiplicatious as that of tlie future of the former Ital¬ 
ian, colonics. Big-power jealousies, strategic consideraiions, Ital¬ 
ian aspirations, and the aspirations of native peoples for inde¬ 
pendence arc a few of the forces tliat clashed. The representa¬ 
tives of the four great powers dealt continually with the matter 
for three years—^frorn September, 1945, to September, 1948. 
They never opproaclicd agreement The United Nations Assem¬ 
bly broke tltc back of the problem in a little over a year, in 
a way which is creditable if not perfect. 

Complicated formulas for balancing the political interests of 
European powers gave way to the broad principle that iu case 
of doubt it is better to give the peoples themselves the chance 
to work out their own destiny. They may make mistakes, and 
they probably will; but at least the mistakes will be their own 
rather than mistakes made for them by others. 

Such a principle rarely gels much recognition in the private 
councils of the great. It does attract strong support in a broadly 
representative body such as the United Nations General As¬ 
sembly. 

The action of the General Assembly on the Italian colonies has 
spedal significance in that it was the first case in which 
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.\ssembly acted with final authority. Normally, it only makes 
'‘recommendations”; but in this instance the parties to the Ital¬ 
ian treaty had given the General Assembly the right to speak 
th^e last word. The example is one which might usefully be 
followed in other cases. 

UNITED NATIONS INTANGIBLES 

We liave seen some of the accomplishments of the United 
Nations in the political field—concrete, specific, provable acts. 
They give an idea of the capacity of the United Nations to deal 
with international disputes. 

If, however, we stopped here, we should have a very inade¬ 
quate apprecLation of the value of the United Nations. There 
are many activities outside the political field: economic, social, 
and cultural. The sum total of all these activities makes up a 
moral and an educational value which promotes world order and 
international harmony. 

The United Nations is not just a place where the representa¬ 
tives of governments come together to negotiate. It is not just 
the sum total of its members. It is something of itself. It changes 
all who participate in good faith in its activities—^it makes them 
better members of a world society. 

This quah’ty is not easy to describe or to prove. However, no 
one who has worked closely with the United Nations doubts 
that it has such a quality. The United Nations is much more 
than the total of resolutions adopted by the requisite majorities. 
There are intangibles that “weired not as his work, yet swelled 
the man’s amount” 


FELLOWSHIP PSACnCED 

The United Nations is the place where, more than anywhere 
else, genuine fellowship is practiced. The delegates meet freely 
together, not just in formal meetings but in the lunchrooms, in 
the lounge halls, and at the dinners and receptions that accom¬ 
pany every regular meeting. They mingle together on a basis 
of social and intellectual equality, irrespective of nation, race, 
sex, or creed. Christians, Mohammedans, Hindus, Jews, and 
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agnostics interchange views on a free and friendly basis, as do 
tliose whose skins are black, brown, yellow, or wliile. Men and 
women meet on a plane of equality, as do the representatives of 
big slates and little states. They discuss any and all topics of 
coimnon concern. 

This fellowship is shared to some extent even by the dele¬ 
gates of the Communist countries. I have had iiitiniate and en¬ 
lightening talks with many of them. Only the top delegates of 
the Soviet Union fail to nihigle socially. Mr. Molotov and Mr. 
Vishlnsky are seldom to be found in the lounge and lunclrrooms 
of the General Assembly. As soon as the formal proceedings 
are over, the top Soviet delegates usually retire abruptly, with 
their bodyguards, to their private residences, liven with them, 
however, that practice is not invariable. As we have noted, the 
presence of Soviet Delegate Malik in the delegates’ room at Lake 
Success made it possible to reopen, quite informally, conversa¬ 
tions about the Berlin blockade. Mr. Bernard M. Baruch had, at 
times, cordial social relations with Mr. Gromyko when they were 
working together on the Atomic Commis.sion. 

The United Nations Charter says tliat one puqiose of the 
United Nations is to be a “center for harmonizing.” It helps to 
fulfill that purpose by developing, informally, fellowship among 
those whose differences otherwise separate them. 

HYPOCRISY EXPOSED 

Another intangible asset of the United Nations is its capacity 
to expose hypocrisy. 

It has been well said that hypocrisy is the tribute that vice 
pays to virtue. I suppose that everyone who comes to the United 
Nations pretends to be better than he is. That is a good thing, 
Quito often the pretense becomes perforce a reality. It is often 
useful to assume that people are as good as they pretend to be. 

But there is a degree of hypocrisy that needs exposure, and 
the United Nations has a great faculty for eqiosing gross hy¬ 
pocrisy. 

One of the most potent Soviet Communist weapons is propa¬ 
ganda that is devised to appeal to the listener without regard to 
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whether it corresponds to the truth. Propaganda is the most im¬ 
portant single weapon in the arsenal of Soviet Communism. I 
suppose that the Soviet government spends more money and 
effort on propaganda than all the other governments of the world 
put together. 

At the 1947 Moscow Conference, and again in London that 
year, we had a good opportunity to see at first hand some 
aspects of the propaganda. 

Mr. Molotov would make a long speech of which one part 
was calculated to please the Poles, another part to please the 
Gcrman.s, a third to please the French, a fourth to please his 
own public opinion, and still another to promote world Com¬ 
munism. 

Many of these parts were utterly inconsistent. Mr. Molotov 
would, for example, demand for the Russians vast reparation 
pajonents from Germany and go on to promise the Germans 
greatly improved economic conditions. lie would promise tlie 
Poles large amounts of German territory. He would say that the 
French should have more coal from the Ruhr, and he would 
attack the United States, Britain, and France as “imperialist” 
nations. 

After such a speech had been made, sometimes while it was 
being made, different portions of It would be channeled by radio 
to lire desired recipients. The Germans would not be told about 
the increased reparation to be exacted from them, or about the 
territory to be given to Poland, or about the coal to be taken 
from the Rulrr. These portions were reserved for Russia, for 
Poland, and for France, respectively. The Germans would only 
be told about the promised economic improvement. The portions 
about the “imperialists” would be used generally, particularly 
in the colonial areas. 

At Moscow, the Communist Party agents took advantage of 
the presence of representatives of many foreign newspapers to 
try to extend their influence by buying these newspapers or by 
making loans to owners who would promise pro-Communist news 
and editorial policies, or by promising the owners pulp paper 
from Finland, or immunity from strikes. By such methods the 
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Communist Party attained widespread outlets for its propaganda. 

I’ropagaiida is the Communists’ first line of attack, Py it they 
soften up the peoples whom tliey hope to bring under their rule. 
Aside from specific items of propaganda of the kind that ema¬ 
nated from the Council of Foreign Ministers, Communist propa¬ 
ganda is designed generally to portray Soviet Comnuinisin in the 
most ideal terms, to disparage the opposition anti to smear Its 
leaders. It promises that, if only Communist leadership is ac¬ 
cepted, there will be a new and better world order which will 
realize tlio hopes of all the discontented, the dreams of all the 
idealists, and the ambitions of all the greedy. 

As soon as the United Nations got under way, Soviet Com¬ 
munists used it as a forum for their world propaganda. They 
knew that sensational speeches made at the United Nations As¬ 
sembly by their Minister of Foreign Affairs would attract world¬ 
wide attention. Indeed, the non-Coinmunist press and radio have 
always reported very fully the major pronouncements made by 
Soviet Conmiunist leaders in the United Nations. 

During the first year or two of the United Nations, many in 
nou-Communist countries feared that the Soviet leaders were 
getting too much propaganda advantage through using the 
United Nations as a sounding board and thought something 
should be done about it. 

Actually, this abuse of United Nations privileges has by now 
recoiled against the Soviet leaders. The contrast between what 
they said and what they did was so great tliat the not result was 
to create distrust and suspicion. 

One of the main Soviet Communist propaganda lines is to 
portray the Soviet Union as “peace-loving” and the other great 
powers as “imperialists” plotting war against it. 

At the opening of the General Assembly in New York, 
Mr. Vishinsky made [September i8, 1947] his famous—or in¬ 
famous—“warmongering” speech in which, among other things, 
he attacked me personally, although I was sitting as a delegate 
with him. That was supposed to be sensational, and it was. 

It was the opening gun in a “peace offensive” which has been 
carried on intensively through all the organs of the United Na- 
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lions witli a view to winning the support of all men who love 
ipcace. It portrayed the Soviet Union as the nation with a peace- 
loving government which wanted disarmament. The govern- 
tnents of the United States and the United Kingdom were, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. ^^shinsky, dominated by those who loved war 
and pursued it. 

The boldness of the initial attack was at first startling. It 
seemed to some who heard Mr. Vishinsky’s tirade repeated over 
the world-v/ide radio that he would not dare publicly to accuse 
fellow delegates who sat in the same Assembly with liim unless 
there were at least some truth in the charge. That is a reaction 
often counted on by people who use “smear” as a weapon. They 
make charges so bold and extravagant that many who under¬ 
estimate man’s capacity for guile feel that the charges must 
contain an element of truth. 

But the Soviet propaganda line shortly began to fall flat. 
When delegates, red in the face, violently shouted abuse of their 
fellows as “warmongers,” it was realized tliat, if such manners 
were generally adopted, they would be in tliemselvcs a dis¬ 
turbance of tlie peace. The very intemperance of the words and 
the manner of tlie Soviet delegates made a striking contrast with 
the sober and calm altitude of the delegates who were alleged 
to be lovers of violence. It was felt that peace was not very se¬ 
cure in the hands of those who were unable to exercise decent 
self-control. 

These impres.sions were confirmed when efforts were made to 
translate the so-called “peace offensive” of the Soviet Union 
into action. Concrete proposals wore put forward for the inter¬ 
national control of atomic weapons. It was proposed to take 
a census of national armaments, so as to get a base on which 
proportionate reduction of armament might proceed. It was then 
the Soviet Union that blocked progress. It absolutely rejected any 
international verification or effective control. 

It soon became apparent that the Soviet delegates’ publicly ex¬ 
hibited zeal for peace lacked substance. The processes of the 
United Nations revealed to all the world a dangerous hypocrisy 
which needed to be exposed. 
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education advanced 

Through its debates and informal discussions, Uic United Na¬ 
tions serves greatly to educate Us delegates as to the point of 
view of otlicrs. Often the United Nations is referred to con¬ 
temptuously PS a mere debating society. I reject the word “mere.” 
A thorough excliango of views about points of difference is pre¬ 
cisely what is needed at the present stage of international de¬ 
velopment. 

The great difficulty in the way of developing world order is 
that there are many different views as to what is right and what 
is wrong. Few cojitrovcrsics can be settled by action which re¬ 
flects a common judgment of right and wrong. Often interna¬ 
tional proposals involve the attein[)t by a majority to impose upon 
a large minority results which the minority feels to be unjust. 
Under such circumstances, international processes must be used 
cautiously, lest they provoke violent resistance which might pre¬ 
cipitate general war. 

The most urgent task today of any world organization is edu¬ 
cation to bring about a better understanding and a reconcilia¬ 
tion of different viewpoints, to find common moral and intellect¬ 
ual denominators. Often—indeed, usually—a frank and full dis¬ 
cussion discloses merit in the other person’s viewpoint that has 
not been appreciated. 

The debates which take place within tlic United Nations— 
and I refer not merely to the formal recorded debates but to the 
private arguments that take place—-almost always lead to 
changes of position. The United States Delegation has brought 
to the United Nations many proposals that it had drafted in 
advance witli a genuine desire to meet the point of view of others. 
Usually, however, we have found that we had overlooked fac¬ 
tors of genuine merit. To the best of my recollection, every prop¬ 
osition ever put forward by the United States Delegation has 
been altered as a result of the debates. That alteration generally 
has represented not a *'deal” to get votes by compromise, but 
the recognition of overlooked merit in the point of view of others. 

In order to get positive results in the United Nations Assembly. 
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it is necessary to frame proposals in a way that will attract sup¬ 
port from many different nations all over the world. This fact 
draws nations closer and closer together. It is a unifying proc¬ 
ess. It reflects the great merit of representative government. 

Whenever elections arc held in a free country, the political 
leaders of rival parties tiy to put their case in a way that will 
command the support of a majority. This usually draws the 
opposing parties closer together; and often great differences of 
principle shrink, and the leaders of opposing parties find it more 
and more difficult to stale their positions in sharp contrast. 

That is precisely the kind of miifying force that we need in 
world affairs, and it is provided by the United Nations. 

‘‘Things that are equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other.” The “same tiling” in the United Nations is the majority 
viewpoint that is represented perhaps most of all by the “small” 
states. At San Francisco, the reporter used to talk about the 
“Big Five” and the “Lillie Forty-five.” It is the “Little Forty- 
five,” now gi'own to a “Little Fifty-four,” that represent the 
ability to get resolutions adopted. 

The smaller nations put a high value on peace, justice, and 
liberty. They rely more on moral than on material force, per¬ 
haps because they have less of the latter. But the great powers 
cannot get anywhere in the United Nations Assembly except 
through proposals that appeal to the basic instinct of those who 
make up the numerical majority. As nations of different view¬ 
points each appealed to that instinct, tliey themselves come nearer 
together. In such a way the United Nations Assembly further 
serves its task of being a “center for harmonizing.” 

ENOINQ “nEUXEAIIIY” 

At the beginning of the postwar controversy between “East” 
and “West,” there was a Communist-promoted “whispering cam¬ 
paign” to spread the view that the differences between the Soviet 
Union and the United States were merely episodes in a t3rpical 
“great power” struggle. The United States was supposedly try¬ 
ing to dominate the world and was threatening the world with dis¬ 
aster because it looked upon the Soviet Union as a possible rival. 
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Under sucli circumstances, it would be both nulural and ap* 
propiiate for the nations not directly involved to stay aloof and 
not to identify themselves with eitlier of the two great contes¬ 
tants. 

That was part of tlie Soviet technique designed to keep the 
non-Conimtuiist nations divided, so that they might be overcome 
one by one. 

At the first meetings of the Ui'Ilod Nations Assembly, the 
point of view was ctnite generally accepted that the struggle 
was indeed merely a slnjgglc between two great powers such 
as had lioen typical over the past, when Rome and Carthage, 
England and Siiain, and France and Germany, for example, were 
rivals. Even hlr. Bevin for a lime said that the role of Britain 
was to be a “bridge” between the Soviet Union and the United 
Stales. 

If tlrat point of view had prevailed, it would have been diffi¬ 
cult to forge the solidarity that helped countries such as Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, and Korea to withstand Communist tactics of in¬ 
filtration and incitement to civil war. 

At the first Assemblies of the United Nations some of the 
small powers felt considerable embarrassment in voling with 
the United States, particularly when lire result was an over¬ 
whelming vote against tlic Soviet Union. They agreed with us, 
but felt drat it woulcKliave been better if more nations had voted 
with the Soviet Union, merely to give an appearance of greater 
“neutrality.” Likewise, at the first meetings of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers it was not supposed to be “criclcct” for the 
United States’ representatives to talk, in advance and privately, 
with the representatives of China, France, or England. There was 
supposed to be “neutrality.” 

However, the proceedings in the United Nations Assembly led 
to a rapid evaporation of this groping for “neutrality.” By actual 
conduct, demeanor, and action, the United Stales completely 
contradicted the Soviet insinuation that the struggle going on 
in the world was precipitated by the ambition of the United 
States to gain dominance in the world. The struggle came to be 
seen, most of all, as involving the small countries that wanted to 
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stay free. “Neutrality” in spirit and in voting came to an end. 
There developed a spiritual solidarity among most of the non- 
ComnuiJiist nations which was open, and of which none was 
ashamed. The common tic is not a desire to serve the “power lust” 
of the United States, hut a desire to preserve freedom and liberty 
and equal rights for all independent nations. 

As against this background, it is interesting to refer again to 
the March lo, 1939, speech of Stalin from which I have already 
quoted. In it he stated that it was “neutrality” that had enabled 
Hitler, Mussolini, and tlie Japanese war lords to redivide the 
world in their favor and to extend their power at the expense of 
England, France, and the United States, whicli he then described 
as being the “non-aggressive states.” It was “neutrality,” he 
said, that made inevitable a second world war. As Stalin pointed 
out, tire League of Nations in that 1938-1939 period was im¬ 
potent to do away with the spirit of neutrality wb'ch left each 
country alone to “defend itself from the aggressors.” 

The United Nations may do better in that respect. It has 
provided intimacy of association and insight into national pur¬ 
poses. Out of that has come quickly a solidarity in spirit such 
as the world has never before known. 

Whetlier or not that solidarity will persist remains to be 
seen. Governments act not merely in terms of what they want, 
but ill terms of what they dare. There is a manifest preference 
for solidarity as against neutrality. But that assumes that soli¬ 
darity can increase security. 

If there is doubt about it, then fear may break the ranks of 
those who, in their hearts, reject neutrality and prefer to stand 
together against aggression, direct or indirect. 

The United Nations cannot, alone and of itself, assure the 
solidarity needed to assure security. That depends also upon 
the member nations themseives and upon what they do, within 
the framework of the Charter, in the exercise of “the inherent 
right of individual or collective self-defense.” But the United 
Nations has already shown the capacity to provide the moral 
foundation, the spiritual solidarity, which is indispensable for 
collective security. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


COLONIAL EVOLUTION VS. VIOLENT REVOLUTION 


The colonial areas have been the theater of dramatic political 
action. 

At the time of the San Francisco Conference, we. calculated 
that more than 700,000,000 peopl«J—about a third of the world’s 
population—lived in a state of political dependency upon the 
“West.” That resulted from the fact that for several centuries 
the nations of the West bad been materially, intellectually, and 
spiritually dynanric Through developments like tlic Industrial 
Revolution the Western powers, with England in the front rank, 
had invented tools that multiplied human energy many times 
and made it possible to produce what others wanted but could 
not get Goods were produced which venturesome traders carried 
to the four corners of the earth. 

Because most of these peoples could not pay English pounds 
sterling on the barrelhead, credits were extended and large in¬ 
vestments were made in the undeveloped countries in the form of 
railroads, ports, irrigation projects, and the like. In order, how¬ 
ever, for this process to work, there had to be a good mea.sure of 
political security and monetary exchangeability. So tlie Western 
powers went on to provide government for peoples of the world 
who had not yet developed the political stability needed for 
trade and investment 

This extension of Western dominance never resulted pri¬ 
marily from mere force. There was, to be sure, some fighting by 
Western armies in Asia and Africa. But those wars were minor. 
The great wars of modem times have been the wan among the 
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Western powers Uiemselvcs, not wars of the West against peo¬ 
ples of other civilizations. The political ascendancy of the West 
came about primarily because the West had something to offer 
which others wanted. Western ascendancy was not so much the 
work of generals as it was of diplomats, merchants, and mission¬ 
aries. 

Often the Christian missionary was the first to enter other 
lands. He was inspired by a concept of the nature of man that 
was fresh, although it had had its beginning in Judea, where East 
and West met. All men, he believed, were the creation and con¬ 
cern of a universal God Who had endowed every person with the 
right to develop in accordance with the dictates of his individual 
reason and conscience. 

Merchants and engineers went, too, from the West to all the 
world. They gave distribution to the products of Western in¬ 
ventiveness and developed forgotten and hidden natural re¬ 
sources. 

I do not suggest that all Westerners were consciously seeking a 
great universal goal of human betterment. The Western societies 
accepted the elemental fact that self-interest, be it individual, 
family or group, is the dominating human motive power, and if 
that is repressed very little happens. But Christian belief so 
conditioned material self-interest that, for the most part, indi¬ 
viduals could not get self-satisfaction for themselves without at 
the same time promoting the general good. 

There were some Westerners who became arrogant in terms 
of race, and wanted to perpetuate a condition that could make 
little men seem big if only ^eir color were white. Some amassed 
wealth from an unfair exploitation of subject peoples. The de¬ 
pendent peoples had many legitimate causes of grievance, and 
ample occasion to assert themselves. But the religion and the 
economic and social philosophy of the West made Western 
colonialism something different from the colonialisms that had 
preceded it. There was a self-liquidating feature. 

The colonial position of the West has always been considered 
by Soviet leaders to be its Achilles’ heel—the point through which 
a mortal blow could be struck. They saw that the nations of 
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Western Europe needed the raw material resources that could 
be drawn out of the colonial areas: oil, rubber, tin, and the 
like. They saw that some Western countries needed colonial 
markets for goods such as tc?:tiles. Also, they realized that there 
was a rising tide of nationalism and an increasing desire on the 
part of peoples to assume control of their own destinies. The 
Soviet leaders thought this could be developed by propaganda 
and infiltration into a violent revolution vdiich would serve two 
puqDoscs: it would engage the Western powcr.s in an c:diausting 
military effort to put down civil insurrection; and it would in the 
end detach the colonies, under conditions of siicli bitterness that 
they would naturally come into the orbit of Soviet Communism, 
which could claim moral solidarity witli the revolutionists. 

Stalin said in 1924, “The road to victory of the revolution in 
the West lies through the revolutionary alliance with the libera¬ 
tion movement of the colonics and dependent countries.” That 
policy directive laid down twenty-five years ago appears on page 
52 of his Problems 0} Leninism, to which we have so often re¬ 
ferred. It lias been intensively followed. Upon it Soviet Com- 
niimism has made a vast expenditure in terms of money and of 
top political thinking. When Mr. Molotov retired as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs on March 4,1949, he apparently did so because the 
Politburo felt that he should devote his entire time to working out 
the Soviet Communist program for revolution in Asia—a task so 
important that it deserved the concentrated attention of the best 
international brains that the Soviet government could command. 
Therefore he was freed from participation in time-consuming and 
often unproductive meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
and of the United Nations. 

When the fighting in World War II drew to a close, tlie great¬ 
est sin^e political issue was the colonial issue. If the West had 
attempted to perpetuate the status quo of colonialism, it would 
have made violent revolution inevitable and defeat inevitable. 
The only policy that might succeed was that of bringing inde¬ 
pendence peacefully to the more advanced of the 700,000,000 
dependent persons. 

This postwar issue first came to a head in the spring of 1945. 
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The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals had not contained any provisions 
for dealing with the situation. That was one of the significant 
gaps. It had, however, been contemplated that, shortly before 
the San Prancisco Conference, the representatives of the Dum¬ 
barton Oaks powers would meet at Washington to draw up a 
program for trusteeship to replace the mandate system of the 
League of Nations, which had been devised for colonial areas 
detached from Germany and Turho}'' after World War I. 

Plowcvcr, sharp differences of opinion arose within tlia United 
Slates government as to whether there should be trusteeship 
of the mandated Japanese islands in the Pacific and, if so, on 
what terms. The government was unable at that time to present 
a United Stales proposal or a United States position to other 
governments. The situation was the more difficult because of 
President Roosevelt’s death and the sudden transfer of respon¬ 
sibility to President Truman. The result was that prior to San 
Francisco there was no international agreement of any kind with 
reference to the liandling of the colonial problem. 

The San Francisco Conference thus took up the problem with¬ 
out the benefit of any preparatory understandings. It wrote three 
important chapters of the Charter dealing with the colonial situa¬ 
tion generally and with trusteeship in particular: Chapters XI, 
XII, and XIII. For this, much credit goes to Commander Stassen, 
who had this field as his particular responsibility at San Fran¬ 
cisco. It was a difficult task, for the colonial powers and the 
Soviet Union differed sharply in opinion. Between these two 
forces, Commander Stassen was an able negotiator. 

Negotiating skill, however great, could not have brought about 
a positive result except for the fact that the entire colonial de¬ 
velopment by the West had in it what I have called a “self- 
liquidating” element, because Christianity had largely influenced 
the colonial attitudes of the West The result, at San Francisco, 
was that it was not necessary to put great pressures upon the 
colonial powers to accept the idea of ultimate self-government or 
independence. That was an idea to which they were receptive. 
■Indeed, largely on British initmtive the provisions of the United 
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Nations Charter were made iar more comprehensive than the 
compar:i])le provisions of the League of Nations. 

The original idea had been to provide merely for an interna¬ 
tional trusteeship system which might take over the fen? non- 
self-govcriiing areas which had been under League of Nations 
mandate and certain additional territories which might be de¬ 
tached from Italy or Japan trader the peace treaties. Actually, 
this concept was broadened in tlic Charter of the United Nations 
to deal witli all non-sclf-govcrning peoples. 

Chapter 111 lay.s down the basic and all-inclusive principle: 

Mcmhera of Uie United Nations which have or assume responsibili¬ 
ties for the administration of territories whoso peoples have not yet 
attained a full measure of self-government recognize the principle tlial 
the interests of the inhabitants of these territories arc [)avamount, and 
accept as a sacred trust the obligation to promote to the utmost, 
within tlie system of international peace and security cstablislicd by 
the present Charter, the well-being of Uie inliabitanls of these terri¬ 
tories . . . 

The Charter goes on to spell out the obligation of colonial 
powers, among other things, 

(b) to develop self-government, to take due account of the political 
aspirations of the peojiles, and to assist them in the progvesEivc devel¬ 
opment of their free political institutions, according to the particular 
circumstances of each territory and its peoples and their varying stages 
of advancement. 

The acceptance of these principles by all the colonial powers 
was a great act of enlightened statesmanship. It pointed the way, 
and the only way, to frustration of the Soviet Communist pro¬ 
gram of violent revolution. 

In addition to the general declaration of Chapter XI of the 
Charter on all non-self-govcming territories, provisions were 
made by Chapters XII and XIII for an international trusteeship 
system. The provisions are complicated and represent com¬ 
promises that were arrived at with difficulty. There was to be a 
Trusteeship Council divided evenly in membership between na- 
dons administering trust territories (‘‘colonial’* powers) and na- 
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tions not administering trust territories (“non-colonial” powers). 
Then there were provisions for “str:itegic” trusteeships under the 
primary authority of the Security Council and “non-stratcgic” 
trusteeships which were to be primarily under the responsibility 
of the General Assembly. 

“Strategic” trusteeship was devised in an effort to meet the 
views of the United States regarding tlie Japanese mandated 
islands. Our government did not want to annex these islands 
outright. It did Avant to be in a position to assure that tlicsc 
islands, which had been taken from Japan at the cost of so much 
American blood, could not again be used as steppingstones for 
an attack upon tlie United Stales. So, “strategic” trusteeship 
under the Security Council was invented. The United States had 
veto pov^er there, and could block any Security Council action 
which it felt might impinge on Urltcd Stales security. 

At San Francisco, tliis trusteeship matter was closely followed 
by the representatives of our Joint Chiefs of Staff. Also, the 
subject gave concern to the members of Congress who were on 
the Delegation. In Congress there was then a vocal demand 
that the United States annex the Japanese mandated islands. 
This whole matter was charged with political d3mamite, and it 
might even have prevented a ratification of the treaty by the 
United States Senate. For that reason, the United States Delega¬ 
tion insisted that the Charter should carry no binding commit¬ 
ment to put the Japanese mandated islands even imder “strategic” 
trusteeship. 

The United Stales delegates at San Francisco could not, each 
of them, follow in detail all aspects of the deliberation. Each had 
particular tasks in particular committees, and no one could report 
in detail to the Delegation as a whole. But in relation to trustee¬ 
ship there was one ritual. It had been early agreed that tntstee- 
ship would not apply automatically to any territory, but that 
“it will be a matter for subsequent agreement as to which terri¬ 
tories in the foregoing categories will be brought under the 
trusteeship system and upon what terms.” 

At the daily meetings of the United States Ddegation, Senator 
Connally and Senator Vandenberg would always put to Com- 
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maiider Slasscn this question: “Are you sticking to tire ‘sub¬ 
sequent agreement’ provision?” Commaucler Stasson would regu¬ 
larly reply in the aDirmative. Then the raectiiig would go on. 

When the Charter had been signed and came to the Senate 
for ratification, the political wisdom of the Senators was proved. 
TMs Charter clause, providing for no coininitmciit with reference 
to the Japanese mandated islands or other territoiy, eliminated 
what otherwise might have been a serious obstacle to ratification. 

Another compromi.se cJaiise to reassure worried nations was the 
provision that any trusLcership agreement must be acceptable to 
any state “directly concerned, including the mandatory power.” 

These two clauses, while they helped get the Charter agreed 
to and ratified, did, as we shall see, create great difiicultlcs in 
the way ol establishing the Iruslccship systenr. 

The United Nations met for organization in London in January 
and February, ig.^d. At lliat lime, all the principal organs of the 
United Nations were cst.abllshcd except the Trusteeshtp Council. 
It was not possible then to set up the Trur.tceslfip Council, be¬ 
cause half of the membership had to be Member nations that 
were administering trust territories and there were no “trust 
territories” and could not be until there had been trusteeship 
agreements. 

There was no obligation on any nation to put territory into the 
trusteeship system, because, as we have seen, this was “a matter 
for subsequent agreement.” Also, there could not be any trustee¬ 
ship agreements unless the agreements were approved not oiily 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations—or the Security 
Council in the case of “strategic” trusteeship—^but also by “the 
states directly concerned,” So at London on February g, 1946, the 
General Assembly adopted a resolution inviting the nations hold¬ 
ing mandates to submit trusteeship agreements not later than 
the Second Part of the First Session, which was to he held in 
New York in the fall. 

When the Assembly reconvened in New York on October 23, 
1946, an immense effort was made to bring about the establish¬ 
ment of the Trusteeship Council. 

That required that a number of nations which hold mandated 
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territories should be willing to put the territories into the trustee- 
sliip system; that there should be negotiated and concluded 
agreements, of tlie nature of U'eaties, between these nations and 
the United hTations Assembly; and that a way should be found 
to limit the Charter concept of “states dirccUy concerned” so as 
not to give the Soelet Union, in effect, a veto poAver over all the 
agreemonls. 

The United Glates could have taken tbs lead in establishing 
the trusteeship system by quickly proposing for trusteeship the 
Japanese mandated Pacific islands. However, continuing dis¬ 
agreement bctvi'een the different departments of our government 
delayed action. All the other countries holding territory covered 
by League mandates, except the Union of South Africa, indicated 
vrilliuguess to negotiate agreements converting the mandates into 
United Nations trusteeships that they would administer. These 
nations v/ere the United Kmgdom, France, Belgium, Australia, 
and New Zealand. They submitted proposed tru3lees''rip agree¬ 
ments covering eight areas in Africa and tlie Pacific, New Zealand 
look the lead in this matter, and allowed itself to become the 
“guinea pig.” Its action is a tribute to the broad international 
viewpoint of Peter Fraser, the Prime Minister, and Sir Carl A. 
Berendsen, the principal New Zealand delegate to that Session 
of the United Nations. 

The willingness of these colonial powers to make tnisteeship 
agreements was a great step forward. But it still left much to be 
accomplished. Each of them had a veto power on the terms of its 
own trusteeship agreement, because, as has been noted, the Char¬ 
ter provided expressly that the trusteeship terms must be agreed 
to by the mandatory power. 

It soon developed that the terms upon which the mandatory 
powers were willing to turn mandates into trusteeslrips were ob¬ 
jectionable to many of the Delegations, probably to a majority 
of them. The greatest controversy revolved around whether the 
administering authority should have the right to establish military 
bases in the trust territory. The colonial powers insisted on 
that right. 

Further complications arose from the fact that the Soviet 
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Union insisted that, as a great power with world-wide interests, 
it was automatically “directly concerned” in all the trusteeship 
agreements, and that there could not be a tnistceship agreement 
unless it approved tire terms. It further indicated that it would 
never agree tliat the administering nations had the right to 
establish military bases in the trust territories. 

Other nations would have liked to be considered as “directly 
concerned,” and thus to have a veto power. The Arab states, 
looking forward to the time when the "Palestine mandate might 
be dealt with, were particularly anxious for precedents tliat 
might give Uicm a veto over the future dispo.sition of Palestine. 

The United States Delegation took an active part in trying 
to get tlie Trusleesliip Council established. It seemed to us that 
it was urgent to arrive at this result. The Trusteeship Council 
could be a very important agency in helping to bring about the 
peaceful evolution of dependent peoples to independence. "We 
knew that the Soviet Union did not want to see this happen. It 
wanted violent revolution in the colonies, and it was seeking to 
block the establishment of the Trusteeship Council for the very 
reason that, if there were no Trusteeship Council, the non-self- 
governing peoples would feel that th^ had been abandoned by 
the United Nations, and that the only way to realize their aspira¬ 
tions was to take matters into their own hands and use violence 
under the leadership offered by the Soviet Union. 

It seemed for many weeks that no positive result was possible. 
At one stage, the committee working on the matter asked Mr. 
Novikov, the Soviet Ambassador to Washington, who was acting 
for the Soviet Union, to negotiate privately with me. The regular 
proceedings were suspended to permit this, He and I did confer, 
together and with hir. Gromyko, and he and Mr. Gromyko in 
turn conferred with Mr. Molotov, 

In the course of these talks it was intimated that the Soviet 
Union would agree to any disposition of the Japanese mandated 
Pacific islands that the United States wanted, and would, in gen¬ 
eral, go along with setting up the Trusteeship Council if the 
United States would support the Soviet Union in its desire to get a 
colonial base on the Mediterranean. Also, it was intimated that 
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the Soviet Union might wish to be treated as a “state directly 
concerned” in a future trusteeship of Okinawa, or any other 
Japanese territory that could be used as an air base against 
Vladivostok. 

I reported this to Secretary Byrnes and, with his immechate 
concurrence, promptly rejected the idea of any such deal. 

This episode interestingly revealed the suspicion that arises 
as soon as the Soviet Union gets the “two power” talks with the 
United States which it always seeks. The British delegate called 
to see me and asked for a written pledge that the United States 
would not give the Soviet Delegation any private commitments 
or assurances to support their claim to be a “state directly con¬ 
cerned” in relation to former Italian colonies. I gave him that 
assurance. 

My private talks with Ambassador Novikov came to no good 
end, and the situation reached a point where it seemed necessary 
to attempt to get the votes to override Soviet objections so that 
there might be enough trusteeship agreements to set up the Trus¬ 
teeship Council. Wo of the United States Delegation then worked 
out a formula whereby the members of the General Assembly 
would, in effect, record their view that approval by any nation of 
the trusteeship agreements then before the Assembly would not 
involve a waiver of its right to be considered as a “state directly 
concerned” in relation to any future trusteeship agreement or any 
alteration of the present trusteeship agreements. 

This formula, on being approved by the Assembly committee, 
made it possible to get the eight trusteeship agreements approved 
by the Assembly by a vote of 41 to 6 with 5 abstentions. Only 
the Soviet bloc voted against approvaL 

The vote in committee had been very close on questions of 
military bases (18 to 14 with 6 abstentions). Undoubtedly a 
majority of the delegates would not have accepted these pro¬ 
visions for bases except that rejection would have meant no 
Trusteeship Council at all. 

The Soviet Communist bloc fought the trusteeship agreements 
to the bitter end, and announced that their nations would boycott 
the Trusteeship Council because, they asserted, the trusteeship 
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agreements were illegal and unconstitutional, particularly in that 
they provided for nrilitary bases in violation of the United 
Nations Charter. 

During the initial period of the negotiations described above, 
the position of the United States Delegation had been awkward 
because the United States, itself in possession of mandated 
territory, could not make up its mind to put this territory under 
United Nations trusteeship. We seemed thus to be in a position 
of urging others to do what wc were not willing to do. 

Toward the beginning of the Session, I had discussed the 
situation with President Truman, with the State Department, 
and with Secretary Forrcstal. President Truman was responsive 
to my presentation of the case, and pushed the matter vigorously 
in Waslihigton. A decision was announced by him on November 
6, 1946. The decision was that the United States would “place 
imder trusteeship with the United States as the administering au¬ 
thority, the Japanese Mandated Islands and any Japanese Islands 
for which it assumes responsibilities as a result of the second 
World War.” It proposed for the Japanese mandated islands a 
strategic trusteeship to be approved by the Security Council. 

The statement of this position greatly improved the moral au¬ 
thority of the United States Delegation in dealing with the 
question, and it was perhaps indispensable to a successful con¬ 
clusion. 

On February 27,1947, after the adjournment of the Assembly, 
the United States submitted to the Security Council its proposed 
trusteeship agreement for tlie Japanese mandated islands, which 
was approved on April 2nd. Somewhat to our surprise, the 
Soviet Union did not exercise its veto power to block the agree¬ 
ment It presumably realized that if this trusteeship agreement 
were blocked by Soviet veto, the result would be outright an¬ 
nexation of the islands by the United States. Also, the Soviet 
Union had never shown a great interest in the Japanese mandated 
islands except as a basis for bargaining. It had much more con¬ 
cern with North African trusteeships, and with a possible trustee¬ 
ship of Okinawa in the event that the United States should 
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“assume responsibility” for it, as was, perhaps, indicated by the 
President’s statement of November 6, 1946. 

The establishment of the Trusteeship Council was a notable 
step in implementing the policy of peaceful evolution of colonial 
peoples to self-government. The actual territories that the Coun¬ 
cil administers do not tliemselves contain a large percentage of 
the non-self-governing peoples. However, all the areas that were 
mandated under the League of Nations have become independent 
or been transformed into United Nations Trusteeships, except 
Southwest Africa. The Trusteeship Council, by its supervision 
and by its visits to trust territories, exerts a powerful influence 
for high standards of colonial administration, and this, in turn, 
has an influence in all the colonial areas. 

The most spectacular strides forward have been made, not 
through the trusteesliip system itself, but through voluntary action 
under Chapter XI of the Charter, which deals generally with 
“Non-Self-Governing Territories” and binds all member nations 
administering any such territories to develop “self-government” 
and to assist the peoples in “the progressive development of their 
free political institutions.” 

Since the signature of the United Nations Charter on June 26, 
^945; political independence has been given to nearly 600,000,000 
non-self-governing people. These include the peoples of India, 
Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, the Philippines, Indonesia, Jordan, 
Israel, and French Indo-China, Of the present members of 
the United Nations, no fewer than seven are nations whose 
peoples were under alien control when the Charter was signed. 
Within about five years, nearly four-fifths of the 700,000,000 
people who in 1945 were dependent on the West have won po¬ 
litical independence and many more have been placed under 
United Nations Trusteeship. All this has occurred peacefully, 
except for sporadic fighting in Indonesia, Palestine, and French 
Indo-China. 

The situation in French Indo-China is the least satisfactory at 
the moment of writing. It illustrates what Soviet Communists 
hoped would happen on a great scale throughout the entire 
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colonial area. In Viet Nam there is a Coramunist-lccl revolution. 
The French are attempting to put it down by force* 

While tills situation represents only a small fraction of the total 
“colonial” problem, it already assumes great importance. It is a 
serious drain on French economy and on France’s ability to 
become again a military power in Europe. About 150,000 French 
troops have been fighling in French Indo-China. They repro'^ent 
the best trained and most reliable troops that France has. The 
money cost is estimated to be the equivalent of about $S00r 
000,000 a year. This is a sizable sum when French needs for 
reconstruction at home are so great. 

The French government is, belatedly, trying to work out of 
the situation by granting a large measure of independence to 
the Viet Nam government of Bao Dai. Agreements to this end 
were approved by the French Chamber of Deputies on January 
28, 1950. But the Frencli may have acted too late. The Com¬ 
munist leader, Ho Chi Minh, has been recognized by the Soviet 
government, the Yugoslav government, the Communist govern¬ 
ment of China, and others. His regime may be able to carry on a 
long and costly struggle, with the outcome in doubt. 

The present effort is to multiply instances like Viet Nam. The 
Chinese Communists, following the return of President Mao 
Tse-tung from Moscow, began (February 21,1950) broadcasting 
to the peoples of southwest Asia calling upon them to rise up 
against their present political loaders who were termed “colonial 
puppets” and “lackeys” of the “imperialists.” The broadcast said 
“the people cannot attain liberation without armed struggle.” 
Where the present government controls strong armed forces “the 
liberation movement should take the form of legal and illegal 
mass struggles, which must, however, be coordinated with armed 
stniggles proceeding in other more favorable environments.” 
These struggles, it was said, must be carried out in cooperation 
with the Soviet Union. “Only by leaning to one side—the side of 
the world democracies and peace-loving forces headed by the 
Soviet Union—can any country either achieve or main tain genuine 
independence,” This, incidentally, does not sound like “Titoism.” 

These occurrences reveal the magnitude of the menace. 
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We can be grateful for the wise statesmanship that, on the 
whole, has guided Uie postwar policies of the Western colonial 
powers. We can be thankful for the moderation that, on the 
whole, has been shown by the leaders of the liberated peoples. 
We also should not forget those spiritual leaders who in the 
past implanted in Western colonial policies the basic concept of 
human liberty so tliat, from the beginning, Western colonialism 
had a liberating quality. The religion of the West and the eco¬ 
nomic and social philosophies of the West combined to promote 
a peaceful withering away of political rule by the West and its 
replacement by self-government. The great happenings of the 
last five years were a fulfillment, not an improvised reversal, 
of what went before. 

The pagan empires of the past had a rule tliat was not il¬ 
lumined by ideals of liberty and freedom. Those conquerors had 
no belief in a universal God Wlio was as much concerned with 
the ruled as with the rulers, They did not believe that each per¬ 
son, whatever his race, color or present condition of servitude, 
had a God-given right to develop freely in accordance with the 
dictates of his individual reason and conscience. 

It was the religion of the West that made the colonial system 
of the West profoundly different from the empires of the past. 
Those empires were wholly based on a material concept. When 
the rulers weakened, the ruled fought themselves free. They 
turned on their masters and destroyed them. That is the way in 
which civilizations of the past have gone down in ruins. Western 
civilization may perhaps escape that fate. 
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RECiONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The United Nations was designed to be a “world,'’ a “uni- 
'versa!,” organization. It had a responsibility to seek to maintain 
international peace everywhere. It could, therefore, admit of 
;k) rival. 

But did that require that the United Nations should be an ex¬ 
clusive agency, the only agency, for maintaining international 
peace? Could there, perhaps, also be regional associations for 
peace? 

There were already nations and federations of states that 
maintained domestic and interstate order. Also, many nations 
had historically drawn close together. There were, for example, 
the Pan American Union and the British Commonwealth. Was it 
not possible that within such groupings peace could be organized 
with more authority and more dependability than on a universal 
basis? 

This question was important because the United Nations Se¬ 
curity Council was hobbled by the veto. Some veto was inevitable 
in a universal organization, given the puresent state of the world. 
It did not, as we have seen, doom the United Nations to futility. 
But the veto did reflect difficulties in the way of action by a 
world organization which would not necessarily be found in the 
way of action by a regional organization. 

President Wilson had faced this same problem when he 
founded the League of Nations. He did not solve it to the satis¬ 
faction of the Senate and, in consequence, the Monroe Doctrine 
was one of the rocks on which the League of Nations was ship¬ 
wrecked. 
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The United Nations narrowly escaped being wrecked on this 
same Monroe Doctrine rock. 

When wc met at San Francisco we were confronted by two 
conflicting and irreconcilable acts which had recently been taken 
by our govemment. One v/as the Yalta decision of February 
1945, which spelled out tlie veto rights of the five big powers. 
This decision, when read in conjunction with the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals, meant that no peace enforcement action could 
be taken imder regional arrangements without a vote of the Sc" 
curity Comicil in which all five of the Permanent Members con¬ 
curred. Let me illustrate what tliat would mean. 

If the Communist Party should win control of the govemment 
of a single South American country, then that government, with 
Soviet Communist connivance and support, could wage a war of 
aggression against its neighbors, and the United States or any 
otlier signer of an American pact could not take forcible action 
for peace imless the Soviet Union concurred. 

That was, in essence, what had been agreed to at Dumbarton 
Oaks and Yalta. 

But meanwhile, in February-March, 1945, an Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War and Peace in Mexico City had 
adopted the “Act of Chapultepec,” under which a regional agency 
within the Americas was to be established with responsibility 
for the maintenance of peace in that area. The Act laid down 
the principle that an attack on any one of the American States 
should be regarded as an act of aggression against the others, 
and it recommended the conclusion of an inter-American treaty 
establishing procedures whereby any acts of aggression within 
the Americas should be met by collective sanctions, including 
force. 

The conflict between the Dumbarton Oaks-Yalta formula 
and the formula of Chapultepec was not fully seen until after 
the San Francisco Conference was under way. It was pointed 
out by Nelson Rockefeller, who had principal responsibility for 
liaison with the Latin-American delegates. He knew that a revolt 
was brewing among them because they believed that the hopra 
and promises of Chapultepec would be nullified by subjecting 
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American regional action to possible Russian veto. On the evening 
of May 5 , 194S) be discussed the matter with Senator Vanden- 
berg. The Senator that very night dictated a letter to Secretary 
Stettinius, urging most strongly that a way be found to permit 
an American regional association to act free of Russian veto. 

The problem was not easy to solve. The Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals, plus Yalta, suited Mr. Molotov very well. It gave the 
Soviet Union an effective veto over any regional action In the 
Americas or elsewhere. The United States government felt that 
it could not alter what had already been agreed to, unless re¬ 
leased from the agreement by tlie Soviet Union. Mr. Molotov 
was planning to return to Moscow in a few days. Obviously it 
would be difficult to get any concessions after he had gone. 

Mr. Molotov had acted in this matter with great shrewdness. 
In tlie very first days of the conference he had obtained the 
agreement of the United States to a provision (Article 53) the 
effect of which was that, irrespective of Security Council ap¬ 
proval, the Soviet Union could act under the network of “non¬ 
aggression pacts” that the Soviet Union was negotiating with 
other European nations—^Poland, Yugoslavia, etc. That network 
now includes China. The United States accordingly would not 
have any veto power over Soviet action in what might be a zone 
of special Soviet concern. But we had not been alert enough to 
ask then for a corresponding exemption in favor of an American 
regional collective security system. So, our negotiating position 
was weak. 

However, we set to work. For some days this topic became the 
first and, indeed, the exclusive order of business. It was serious, 
because the Latin-American countries were threatening to walk 
out on the San Francisco Conference unless we could salvage the 
possibility of having a self-operating Inter-American regional 
system. That we could not get without Molotov’s approval; and 
we had little to trade for it. 

A further complication was the fact that some members of the 
United States Delegation felt that the United States ought not 
to carve out any further exceptions to the rule of the Security 
Council. They felt that if the Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta Pro- 
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posals were further opened up to permit independent, regional 
enforcement action, then world organization would never come 
into effective being; the world would be divided into spheres of 
influence of large states surrounded by groups of smaller states; 
these regional groups would take on the character of armed 
camps, and the possibilities of a universal order would vanish. 

The differences within the United States Delegation were such 
that the matter had to be referred to President Truman and a 
memorandum was sent to him, listing the pros and cons. His 
response instructed the Delegation to try to work out a formula 
which would permit of an Inter-American system that could act 
for peace free of Security Council veto. 

TTien we faced the task of finding an appropriate formula and 
getting the Soviet government and the Latin-Americans to accept 
it. There were many suggestions. The formula finally agreed 
upon is that which now appears as Article 51 of the Charter and 
which provides for a “collective” right of self-defense. The first 
sentence of this article reads: 

"Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the inherent right of 
individual or collective self-defense it an armed attack occurs against 
a Member of the United Nations, until the Security Council has taken 
the measures necessary to maintain international peace and security.” 

In order to get Soviet approval, it proved necessary to pro¬ 
ceed rather drastically and to depart from what might he called 
the best diplomatic manners. Mr, Molotov had gone back to 
Moscow, May g, 1945, williout having agreed. We could not 
get the agreement of the remaining chief delegate, Mr, Gromyko. 
Finally, Secretary Stettinius and I drafted a press statement 
wliich he issued (May 15, 1945) publicly committing the United 
States to the equivalent of the present Article 51, We felt that 
only in this way could the Soviet hand be forced. 

The tactic succeeded. The Soviet delegates at first refused 
to accept the text we had publicly sponsored. Eventually they 
gave in. 

The Latin-American delegates were not wholly satisfied with 
our proposed language. It was hard for them to believe that two 
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words, “collective self-defense,” could solve so big a problem. 
They would have preferred an explicit reference m the Charter 
to the Act of Chapultepec and its proposals specifically excepting 
them from the veto-bound rule of the Security Council. They 
acceded, however, to our formula after a dramatic meeting in 
the penthouse at the Hotel Fairmont. There Senators Connally 
and Vandenberg used all their powers of persuEision, and they 
were great. They pledged the honor of the United States to the 
early consummation of the Inter-American agreement that had 
beem contemplated by the Act of Chapultepec. One of my vivid 
memories is of tliat penthouse meeting, with Senator Connally 
standing half crouclied, with arms outstretched, and shouting to 
a circle of Latin-American diplomats: “You must trust the 
United States 1 ” 

Secretary Stettinius, with the approval of the President, for¬ 
mally and publicly pledged, “After the conclusion of the Con¬ 
ference at San Francisco, it is the intention of the United States 
Government to invite the other American republics to undertake 
in the near future the negotiation of a Treaty,” as provided for 
in the Act of Chapultepec. 

The Article 51 formula was formally accepted by the San 
Francisco Conference, and thus was bom the possibility of “col¬ 
lective self-defense”—a possibility of mcalculable value. 

Without this provision the Soviet Union would have had an 
unlimited right to prevent organization of effective defense agree¬ 
ments against its own possible aggression; and then the United 
Nations Charter might have proved a positive menace, rather 
than a blessing, for mankind. It could have been an instrument 
usable by an aggressor in aid of aggression. 

Quite apart from the Soviet aspect of the question, a basic 
principle was involved. It is illustrated by the creation of the 
United States itself. 

The United States is a uniem of sovereign States which came 
about when our thirteen States sought collective security. TTUs 
creation of our Union and its subsequent development has served 
peace better than pr^ervation of the separate status of the States. 

1 But our regional Union might not have been possible under con- 
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ditions such as those laid down at Dumbarton Oaks and at Yalta; 
the Great Powers of that day, Russia, Ensland, France, and 
Spain, would each have had a right of veto over any enforcement 
action by our States for collective defense. 

It is, of course, important to have a world organization tliat is 
universal in its scope and in its interests. It should never bi. 
pushed into the background by regional concerns. Hut it is at the 
universal level that cohesion is most slowly achieved. Tt would be 
folly to say that that slow pace must govern even regional action. 

THE KIO PACT OP 1947 

The Conference of the Americas, which on May 15, T945, had 
been promised “in the near future,” did not take place en 
promptly. 

The reason was tlie increasing confusion in relations betweejt 
the United States and the Per6n regime in Argentina and dis- 
agreement within our government as to how that situation should 
be dealt with. 

On October 3, 1945, the State Department announced that, in 
view of recent developments in Argentina, the United States 
favored the postponement of the Inter-American Conference 
which had been scheduled to meet in Rio on October 20th. 

On January ii, 1947, Senator Vandenberg spoke of the neces¬ 
sity of “refreshing” inter-American solidarity. He felt the Rio 
Conference should be held promptly. He feared a Communistic 
upsurge in the Americas if the American nations continued to 
drift apart 

On June 3, 1947, President Truman stated that the United 
States was prepared to consult with all American republics on the 
subject of a mutual defense pact, and on July ist Brazil, as host, 
set August isth as the date for the conference. That was more 
than two years after the San Francisco events which we have 
recorded. 

Both Senator Vandenberg and Senator Connally were mem¬ 
bers of the United States Ddegation, which was headed by Sec¬ 
retary of State Marshall. Former Senator Austin, who had be¬ 
come United States Representative to the United Nations, also 
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was a member of the Delegation. He had represented the United 
Stales with distinction at tlie Mexico Conference wliich had 
drawn up the Act of Chapnltepec. 

At Rio there was signed on September 2, 1947, the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. It embodied the 
Chapultepec pledge of “one for all—all for one.” It bound the 
parties to participate in an “Organ of Consultation” which, in 
the event of aggression either from within or from without the 
Americas, could by a two-thirds vote require action, including 
economic sanctions, by the member nations. However, “No State 
shall be required to use armed force witliout its consent.” 

The area of the Americas was charted. It included Canada 
and Greenland, although neither the Dominion of Canada nor 
Denmark, the sovereign of Greenland, was a party to the pact. 

The Rio Pact was a significant development in American 
foreign policy. 

Originally the Monroe Doctrine had been merely a statement 
by the United States as to what if would do if any nation outside 
the Americas should attempt either annexation in the Americas 
or extension tliere of its political system. It was originally looked 
upon by the United States as a program of self-defense, and was 
iu part directed against Russian expansion along the northwest 
coast of the North American continent. It also tended to put 
the United States in the position of a protector, in its own interest, 
of the countries to the south of us. They had nothing to say about 
it 

As these countries had grown in power and influence, they 
had come increasingly to resent the inferior status in which the 
hlonroe Doctrine seemed to place them. They felt it was more 
dignified and more consistent with their own self-respect to be 
equal partners in an integrated system of regional security. The 
Rio Pact involved acceptance of that point of view by the United 
States. It was a wise and forward-looking step. It put our rela¬ 
tions with our southern neighbors on a basis of mutual aid, and 
both we and they can be the gainers from this new relationship. 

The Rio Pact vras also significant because it actually put to 
'work Article 51 of the United Nations Charter. 
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Before tliat Charter came into force, tliere had been a mimbcr 
of regional associations of a somewhat loose character. There 
was the Erilish Commonwealth of Nations; there was the Arab 
League which had been formed by the Ai'ab States in March, 
1045, just before the San Francisco Conference was convened; 
there was the network of “non-aggression" pacts between the 
Soviet Union and other “friendly" countries. There was, how¬ 
ever, nothing comparable to the security system established by 
tlie Rio Pact of the Americas. Its carefully drawn provisions es¬ 
tablished with precision the nature and scope of the understand¬ 
ings, and set up machinery to implement them. 

The Rio Pact set a precedent from which the United States 
went on to develop the even more significant Nortli Atlantic 
Pact. 


NORTH ATLANTIC PACT 

During the winter of 1947-1948 there was fear in Western 
Europe. Tliat was the period when the Commumst parties in 
France and Italy were openly violent. They organized political 
strikes and committed many acts of sabotage. They boasted 
openly, “The Red armies will soon be here.” They sought, and 
won, adlierents to their Party by promising that members would 
be safe from punitive action when the Soviet Union did take 
over. Premier Queuille of France told me that he estimated that 
two out of five members of the French Communist Party were 
members through fear. Many had plans for flight to other parts. 
Spain was looked on as a possible haven, on the theory that 
the Pyrenees might be the limit of the first wave of Soviet as¬ 
sault. Those who could were trying to secrete money abroad so 
that, if they had to flee, they would have funds on which to 
live. 

All of this interfered greatly with economic recovery. It seemed 
that only a decisive pronouncement by the United States would 
check the fear that was inspired by Moscow. 

In April, 1948, I was taking an early spring vacation on an 
island in Lake Ontario when I received, througji a Canadian 
lighthouse, a radio m^sage that I was wanted for a conference 
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at Washington. T arrived at Blair Hou.se on April 27 th, and met 
Secretary Marshall, Under Secretary Lovett, and Senator Vnu- 
denberg. 

The four of us discussed the situation. We all agreed that 
some United Slates action was called for to allay the rising tide 
of fear in Europe. Wliat form should it la.ke? 

Mr. Lovett suggested that the best solution would be a pact 
modeled after that of the Americas, which would rorinali7.e the 
community of interest within the West that had been demon¬ 
strated during two world wars. 

1 was at first doubtful about so formal a treatment of the situ¬ 
ation. I Icnew that it would be difficult to draw the h’ne for in¬ 
clusion wltliin, and exclusion from, the pact and thought at first 
that it might be better to start our European commitment by a 
Presidential Ueclaration like that of President Monroe. It could 
perhaps be formalized later. 

After a full exchange of views, Secretary Marshall and Under 
Secretary Lovett decided to proceed along the lines of a North 
Atlantic regional pact. Senator Vandenberg indicated that he felt 
that the Senate liked the idea of regional associations and would 
be disposed to approve in principle a further developing of such 
associations for collective defense. 

This estimate was verified on June ii, 1948, when the Senate 
adopted by the overwhelming vote of 64 to 4 Ihe “Vandenberg 
Resolution,” which stated it was the sense of the Senate that the 
United States sliould pursue among other objectives; 

(2) progressive development of regional and other collective ar¬ 
rangements for individual and collective self-defense in accordance 
with the purposes, principles and provisions of the Charter; 

(3) association of the United States, by Constitutional process, with 
such regional and other collective arrangements as are based on con¬ 
tinuous and effective self-help and mutual aid, and as affect its national 
security. 

The State Department then undertook initial discussions with 
Canada, the United Kingdom, France, and the Benelux coun¬ 
tries—Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. The nego- 
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tiations were primarfly conducted by Under Secretary Txjvett at 
Washington. Secretary Marshall and I were in Paris at the 
United Nations Assembly during the fail of 1948, and I did not 
follow the matter closely. I did, however, suggest to Secretary 
Marshall that nothing definitive should be done until after the 
Presidential elections. It seemed undesirable tliat a firm com¬ 
mitment should be made as to the details of tliis matter until it 
was clear which of the major parties would have tire primary 
responsibility of carrying the project to conclusion. Secretary 
Marshall said that no definitive commitments would be made 
until after November 2, 1948. 

Following the November election, the matter was pushed. The 
seven original sponsoring nations decided to consider enlarging 
the scope of the pact to include the Scandinavian countries— 
Iceland, Norway, Denmark, and Sweden; also Italy and Portu¬ 
gal. Sweden decided not to join, considering a Scanclinavian Pact 
preferable. The others accepted. 

This expansion of the original group involved many close ques¬ 
tions and difficult decisions. The inclusion of Norway seemed to 
some unnecessarily provocative of the Soviet Union, as Norway 
has a common frontier with the Soviet Union and the Soviet 
Union would have strongly, and understandably, resented the 
establishment along that common border of air bases that were 
open to use by the United States. The Soviet government did, in¬ 
deed, make a strong protest to Norway, and on February i, 1949, 
the Norwegian government gave assurance that it would not 
enter into any agreement with any other countries obligating 
Norway to grant bases on Norwegian territory unless Norway 
was attacked or threatened with attack. 

Norway has always had close ties with England, and has con¬ 
sidered itself a distinctively “North Atlantic” country. It wanted 
to join the pact, and its joining would make more likely the join¬ 
ing also of Iceland and Denmark. Iceland had proved to be a 
useful point from which to patrol the North Atlantic during the 
Second World War. Also, the inclusion of Denmark would bring 
in Greenland, already included in the American area defined by 
the Rio Pact. Denmark, with Norway, ml^t take effective ac- 
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tion in the event of war to block the exit of Russian submarines 
through the Skagerrak. 

The inclusion of Portugal brought in the Azores, which had 
proved valuable as a base during the Second World War. 

Italy also was included, although not a North Atlantic nation. 
France attached importance to the possibility of a common 
defense with Italy of the passes tlirough the Alps. Also, the 
inclusion of Italy involved a desirable recognition of Italy’s 
reformation from Fascism into one of the free countries of the 
West. This recognition was timely because the Italian govern¬ 
ment was facing serious Communist opposition and had to face 
up to the probable liquidation of Italian colonial aspirations in 
North Africa. 

Whether or not all of these decisions were wise, only time 
will tell. Certainly there were some good reasons for them. They 
resulted in a North Atlantic Treaty which, on April 4, 1949, 
was signed by the United States, Canada, and the ten Western 
European countries. 

The heart of the treaty is Article S, which provides that “the 
Parties agree that an armed attack against one or more of them 
in Europe or North America shall be considered an attack against 
them all,” and that in that event each of the parties will take 
forthwith “such action as it deems necessary, including the use 
of armed force, to restore and maintain the security of the 
North Atlantic area.” 

The North Atlantic area, for the purposes of the treaty, in¬ 
cludes the territory of any of the parties in Europe or North 
America, the Algerian Departments of France, the occupation 
zones of any party in Europe (for example, in Germany), any 
islands of any party in the North Atlantic, and “the vessels 
or aircraft in this area of any of the Parties.” The treaty pro¬ 
vided for a Council and committees, including a Defense Com¬ 
mittee which would recommend the measures to implement the 
treaty. 

The treaty met with considerable opposition in the Senate. 
But after prolonged hearings and debate, and after proposed 
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amendments had been beaten down, ratification was finally voted 
on July 21,1949, by the very substantial majority of 82 to 13. 

The North Atlantic Treaty k a major devdopnient in the 
organization of peace. It makes dear that hereafter an invasion of 
Western Europe from Russia or Germany will be treated as an 
act of war upon the United States. It is the theory and hope of the 
proponents of the treaty that by thus making clear in advance 
what we will do in the event of an attack on Western Europe, 
tlial attack will not, in fact, occur. 

Many believe that if the Kaiser had known in advance that 
his attack on France by way of Belgium would have brought 
England, and then the United States, into the fray he would 
never have made tliat attack. Because he did not know this with 
certainty, he took a chance. He lost, and it was not his loss alone, 
but the loss of all of us. 

Many also believe that if Hitler had known that his war would 
involve the United States he would not have started it. Not 
knowing, he took a chance. He lost, and again so did we all. 

The North Atlantic Pact, plus the Pact of the Americas, re¬ 
moves any uncertainty as to the concern of the United States 
with the regions that are defined. There is no longer any excuse 
for miscalculation or for the taking of diances. 

The treaties are not all gain, for by increasing certainty in 
some areas they increase uncertainty in other areas. We shall 
consider some of these angles later. But the two pacts do provide 
the parties with valuable insurance against piecemeal aggression. 
The United States is committed to no more than what almost 
certainly it would do if, for example, the Soviet Union were to 
launch an armed attack against either Western Europe or the 
Americas. Also, it is not just a one-sided arrangement. The United 
States might be attacked first, and we should then desperately 
need the help of allies and the bases they could make available. 

We can fairly judge that the Rio and North Atlantic pacts are 
steps along a path that leads in the direction of peace. 



CHAPTER NINE 


FIlLJt^G IN THE ECONOMIC VACUUM 


When Europe was liberated in .1945, it was feeble and reeling. 
It could not stand without support 

It had taken three grievous blows in quick succession. There 
was World War I. That had greatly depleted the man power 
and financial strength of France and England. 

Then there came the world-wide economic depression tliat be¬ 
gan in 1929 and lasted for several years. This had dislocated 
production and distribution, had caused widespread unemploy¬ 
ment, and had shaken the peoples’ confidence in the economic 
practices of the West. 

Then came the third blow, World War II. France was con¬ 
quered, her currency debauched, and French spirit seemed mo¬ 
mentarily broken except as General de Gaulle, Jean Monnet, 
and a few others in exile kept alive the idea of “Free France.” 
England underwent a terrible ordeal which drained the vitality 
of the people and almost completed the exhaustion of her 
foreign investments. England, France, and Holland faced the loss 
of colonial areas which had long been a source of economic 
strength. When victory came, the Soviet Union put its Iron 
Curtain througji the middle of Europe and cut off normal access 
to the food and raw materials of Eastern Europe, Throughout the 
Continent, mental and moral doubts turned into deep despair. 

Except as strength came from outside, Emope was largely a 
vacuum—a military vacuum, an economic vacuum, and a moral 
vacuum. 

At first there, was only one dynamic source from which to fiH 
that vacuum. That was Soviet Communism. 
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From Qie Coiuraiiiiist standpoint, the situation in Central and 
Western Europe was ideal. It was a moment such as Stalin had 
looked forward to when, hi discussing “strategy and tactics,” 
he called for “the selection of the moment for the decisive blow, 
of the moment for starting the hisurrection so timed as to 
coincide with the moment when the crisis has readied its climax 
. . . and maximum consternation reigns in the ranks of the 
enemy” (p. 6.1.). 

The 1946-1947 period seemed to meet the specifications. That 
was apparently the Judgment of the Poh’tburo, 

Russia itself had, of course, suffered greatly from the war. But 
that great heartland was still pulsing with energy that could be 
mobilized and directed by the Communist leaders. 

From Finland to Albania and from the Ukraine to the Elbe, 
where Russian armies were, or threatened, the Comnumists were 
potent It seemed that there was a good diance of extending 
Communist dominance to all of the Continent Their plans had 
been made long in advance, and the moment for action had come. 

The only other source of dynamic power was the United States. 
But victoiy had left us momentarily uninterested. 

Americans have come to look upon war as a kind of gigantic 
prize fight The objective is to knock out your opponent. If you 
do knock him out, the Job is done. Then it is in order to go home, 
break training, and enjoy yourself until you may have to go into 
training for a return bout 

When victory came in World War I and World War II, it found 
the United States without any political objectives to be imple¬ 
mented by victory. The program was to get home, to demobilize 
and tty to make up for the good times that had been lost be¬ 
cause of the necessities of war. 

Fortunately, after World War II we did not remain long in 
that mood. Soviet tactics were so flagrantly threatening that they 
involved an overreaching. They slapped oiu: faces until we waked 
up from our postwar daze. Awakening was, however, a gradual 
process, and it took the Moscow meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers (March-April, 1947) and Its attendant cir¬ 
cumstances to arouse the leaders and the people to the fact that 
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the peril was great and called for positive policies of large scope. 

The French situation at tlie time was parlous. The 1045-1946 
elections had given the Communists about 30 per cent of Uie 
votes and about one-tliird of the deputies. They were the lai-gest 
single political group. Communists were strongly represented in 
the government and headed important niinistiies, including in 
1947 the Ministry of Defense. The Communist Party had won 
control of the central labor union, the C.G.T., and through it 
could strangle French production by calling strikc.s of the workers 
in the French industries, the coal mines, and the government 
itself. French fear of Germany was exploited by the Communists, 
who asserted that the United States would seek to rebuild and 
rearm Germany at the expense of France. 

The United States Delegation, on its way to Moscow, stopped 
for two days in Berlin. We then had the welcome opportunity of 
conferring with General Clay and his associates, who had been 
doing preparatory work from the standpoint of our military 
government in Germany. On March 7, 1947, Secretary Marshall 
held at Berlin a policy conference attended by General Clay, 
Ambassador Murphy, State Department Counselor Benjamin 
Cohen, and myself. We discussed a memorandum I had prepared, 
analyzing the European situation. It emphasized the danger from 
either a Germany subject to “political penetration” by the Soviet 
Union or a Germany “independent of both East and West” which 
would have “an enormous bargaining power.” My memorandum 
concluded that “the European settlement should seek primarily to 
solidify and strengthen Western Europe.” 

There was general acceptance of the view that Germany should 
not be dealt with as an isolated problem. Secretary of State 
Marshall, although he had held that office only a few weeks, 
had an immediate grasp of the total strategy involved. He fre¬ 
quently remarked that “localitis” was one of the most difQcult 
problems with which he had had to deal in planning a military 
campaign, and that he hoped to avoid that when he was planning 
peace. 

When we arrived at Moscow we began the discussion of a peace 
treaty for Austria and the establishment of a German govern- 
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menl, with which peace might be made. Some progress was made 
on an Austrian treaty. There was, however, total disagreement 
regarding Germany. Mr. Molotov insisted upon the establishment 
of an all-powerful central government at Berlin. The Soviet 
leaders felt confident that if all political power were centered in 
one place, preferably Berlin in the Soviet Zone, they could get 
control of Germany by getting control of that central power. 

The United States Delegation felt the danger of centralized 
power. We called for a federal S3^tem in which the German states 
would have much of the power. We insisted on stickmg to the 
directive of the Potsdam Declaration signed August i, 1945, by 
Truman, Stalm, and Attlee to the effect that there should be a 
“decentralization of the political structure and the development 
of local responsibility.” 

From the standpoint of agreement on Germany, the Moscow 
Conference was wholly negative in its results. The conference did, 
however, have important by-products. 

It aroused the United States to the scope of Soviet ambitions 
on the Continent of Europe. We saw at first hand the determina¬ 
tion of Soviet leaders to dominate both Germany and France. We 
saw that France was the key to thwarting that, not only because 
geogi’ciphically it lay between Germany and the Atlantic, but also 
because only with French good will could there be developed an 
integrated West into which Germany could be drawn. 

The French Delegation had come to Moscow with little hope 
of fruitful cooperation with the United States and England, and 
feeling that they would have to seek help from the Soviet Union. 
To change that mood was a primary purpose of the United States 
Delegation at the Moscow Conference. We tried to dispel the 
notion that the United States was committed to a program of 
building up a strong Germany at the expense of French recovery. 
We found many ways to do that. 

The United States and tie United Kingdom agreed at Moscow 
to support provisions in the German peace treaty that would 
make the Saar into an autonomous area having economic and 
financial ties with France. 

The United States agreed at Moscow that more Ruhr coa^ 
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should go to the reconstruction ot France, as a need having 
priority over Uie reconstruction of Germany. 

The United States agreed on a control of the Ruhr industrial 
basin which would provide “a European solution in a Europe 
wliich includes Germany.” 

In general, we tried to support France’s proposals on Germany 
wherever they seemed to liave merit, and many of them did seem 
to have much meriL 

In contrast, the Soviet delegates indicated that they put their 
primary reliance upon winning control of Germany, figuring that 
France was already riddled by Communism and that if they could 
get Germany all Europe would be “in the bag.” 

By the end of the Moscow Conference, there was a marked 
change in the relations between the French and the Soviet Dele¬ 
gations. Perhaps that change can be best illustrated by the story 
of two dinners. 

At the opening of the conference, Mr. Molotov gave a wel¬ 
coming dinner in honor of the other delegates. He sat at the 
middle of a narrow table. At his right sat Mr, Bevin, and at his 
left, Secretary Marshall. Immediately opposite him sat Mr. 
Bidault. The attitude of Mr. Molotov toward Mr. Bevin and 
Secretary Marshall was formally correct. Toward Mr, Bidault, 
he was effusive. Mr. Bidault responded in kind. They repeatedly 
toasted each other. They leaned nearer and nearer, until it 
almost seemed that they would fall into each other’s arms. 

That typified French-Soviet relations as the conference began. 

At the close of the conference there was another dinner, a 
farewell dinner given by Marshal Stalin at the Kremlin for the 
three visiting foreign ministers and their top advisers. It was 
an impressive occasion. With two exceptions, all the members of 
the Politburo were in attendance. Mr. Molotov, at Marshal 
Stalin’s request, acted as toastmaster. He toasted Mr. Bevin and 
General Marshall and various other persons. Finally he made a 
belated toast to Mr. Bidault, couched in language tliat seemed 
to all of us to be a deliberate insult. 

That typified French-Soviet relations as the conference ended. 

In the radio report which I made on my return from Moscow, 
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I said, “We did not come home empty-handed.” I spoke of “the 
establishment of closer relations with France,” and continued: 
“As we studied the problem of Germany in its European setting, 
we became more and more convinced that there is no economic 
solution along purely national lines. Increased economic unity is 
absolutely essentia] to the well-being of Europe.” 

Secretary Marshall has intimated that it was on the plane flying 
home from Moscow that he began to form in his mind the idea 
of what is now known the world over as the “Marshall Plan.” 
No doubt others had similar ideas at much tlie same time. Events 
were compelliug us to think in that direction. But the Moscow 
Conference was, to those who were there, like a streak of light¬ 
ning tliat suddenly illumined a dark and stormy scene. We saw 
as never before the magnitude of the task of saving Europe for 
Western civilization. We saw the need of economic and moral 
support and the need of a program that would be both compre¬ 
hensive and aeativc. 

Moscow was the logical prelude to the idea that Secretary 
Marshall gave the world shortly after his return. Also, it educated 
Mr. Bevin and Mr. Bidault to the importance of quickly grasp¬ 
ing hold of the Marshall “idea” and seeking, from their side, to 
convert it into a Marshall Plan. 

The essence of the Marshall idea on June 5, 1947, was that 
the United States would consider a long-range program for filling 
in the economic vacuum in Europe. But the European countries 
wWch would receive our aid must themselves cooperate so that 
there could be a common program. The United States did not 
want to be in the position of building up one country at the 
expense of another, or of emphasizing political and economic 
divisions and rivalries which ought to be done away mth if there 
was to be general economic welfare. 

The Marshall proposal was open to all Europe, Including the 
Soviet Union. Czechoslovakia and Poland wwe eager to share 
the benefits of the program. But the Soviet Union refused to 
participate and vetoed participation by any Communist-controlled 
country. Mr. Molotov pretended that the plan was a sinister plot 
of the United States imperialists. More likely, he did not want 
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the satellite peoples to leam at first hand o£ the marvel of Ameri¬ 
can productivity, or to sense the American spirit of generosity. 
The Soviet Union dai’ed not allow a lifting of the Iron Curtain, 
in consequence, only the countries of Western Europe came to¬ 
gether to qualify as recipients of Marshall Plan aid. 

It was no easy task to translate the Marshall “idea” into a 
concrete European Recovery Program which might run for five 
years and involve the United States’ giving away as much as 
$20,000,000,000 in goods. Also, it would take time for our people 
to learn the need of making such an effort, wholly without parallel 
in time of peace. 

But circumstances were making an insistent call—so much so 
that, on November lo, 1947, a plan of “interim aid” to France, 
Italy, and Austria was put before Congress. It was not possible to 
wait until the five-year program had been fully developed. 

The Interim Aid program was pending in Congress when the 
Council of Foreign Ministers next met in London in November- 
December, 1947. The French internal situation was then in an 
upheaval that was approaching a climax. The “middle” parties 
seemed to be losing control of the situation. It seemed probable— 
many thought it certain—that General de Gaulle would come to 
power, and that the Communists would oppose him with arms, 
thus touching off a full-scale civil war in France. 

With Secretary Marshall’s approval, I left the London Council 
meeting on December 4, 1947, and went to Franco for a personal 
check of the situation. It seemed to me—and to him—that that 
was more important than hearing Mr. Molotov repeat what he 
had said at Moscow sLx montlis before. 

In Paris, I conferred with President Auriol, Prime Minister 
Schuman, Minister of Interior Moch, and such leading political 
figures as L^on Blum and L6on Jouhaux, who inclined to the 
“left,” and General de Gaulle, who inclined to the “right.” Also, 
our Ambassador, Jefferson Caffery, gave me much valuable in¬ 
formation. 

The situation was indeed desperate. Rail transportation was 
disrupted. Indeed, the train on which my wife and I traveled 
had had to be rerouted because the tracks ahead had been blown 
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up. In Paris, there was no electric light, power, or running water, 
except intermittently. Industry was at a standstill, and essential 
utilities, if tlrey operated at aU, did so by the help of the French 
Army and Madnes, who also patrolled the railroad tracks. The 
government was handling the situation courageously, but its mem¬ 
bers eagerly welcomed any sign of moral support from the United 
States. Also, they needed assurance of economic support in the 
form of coal, and assurance of future aid which would permit 
them to promise reconstruction despite the ravages of Commu¬ 
nist sabotage. 

Interim Aid legislation was then nearing passage, and Congress 
was tliinking of attaching some conditions that worried the 
French government, because the conditions could be misconstrued 
to give plausibility to the Communist propaganda that the United 
Stales was tiying to turn France into an American colony. 

I got a telephone connection to my brother, Allen, in the 
Uhited States, and tlirough him conveyed to Senator Vandenberg 
and to Representative Herter an idea of the critical nature of the 
situation. The result of their efforts was that the Interim Aid 
program was assured without conditions which would have played 
into the hands of the French Communist Party. 

President Auriol and Prime Mim’ster Schuman regarded my 
trip to Paris, made with Secretary Marshall's approval, as a 
symbol of United States concern in the maintenance in France of 
a non-Communist government. It seemed that, in time of need, 
the United States had sought to show publicly its sympathy. This 
thought was widely conveyed by the non-Communist press and 
moving pictures. Crowds followed me everywhere. 

The French Communists attacked me viciously. The large 
Communist Parliamentary group met on December 6, 1947, and 
adopted a resolution condemning my trip as “odious" United 
States interference with the political independence of France. 

By early December, the fury of the Communist effort had be¬ 
gun to wane. The French people had come to realize that they 
were being victimized by a political movement which bad been 
launched from Moscow by Thorez, the head of the French Com¬ 
munist Party. Th^ were encouraged by the assured economic 
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support of the United Ststes, visibly evidenced by the arrival of 
shiploads of coal. 

Thus France passed through its most severe crisis since the 
liberation. A major Communist bolt had been shot and had not 
proved fatal. 

When I later testified before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in connection with the European Recovery Program, 
I was able to say that the timely grant of Interim Aid to France 
had been a decisive element in helping the French nation to 
preserve its free institutions. 

By the beginning of 194S, the preliminary work on tlie Mar¬ 
shall Plan had been done and the matter was taken to Congress. 
The original Administration project had not been well conceived. 
To Senator Vandenberg, then Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, fell the heavy burden of rewriting the legislation in a 
form that would make it workable and acceptable to the Congress 
and to the coimtry. This he did in a way that entitled him to share 
with Secretary Marshall the credit for the ultimate result. 

One thing that Congress did was to make explicit the policy 
behind the legislation and the ultimate result sought. 

The task, as I saw it and as I testified before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, was to bring about increased economic 
unity in Europe. It did not seem that the non-Coramunist parts 
of Europe, deprived of colonies and cut off from normal access 
to the resources of Eastern Europe, could survive as a series of 
sixteen separate economic compartments with an average popu* 
lation of about 13,000,000 per country. These nations were, at 
the time, separated not only by tariff and quota barriers, but by 
separate currencies which were overvalued and could not be 
freely exchanged. 

Prolonged American generosity might suffice to keep the peo¬ 
ples of Western Europe alive. But it could not give them self- 
respect or the possibility of developing the economic strength 
needed for their own independent survival. That could happen 
only if there were increased economic unity between the upwards 
of 200,000,000 industrious people participating in the European 
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Recovery Program who possessed, as among themselves in Europe 
or in Africa, immense natural resources. 

So the policy statement of Uie Act, as rewritten by Congress, 
emphasized the importance of developing a large single market 
such as we have in the United States; and it incorporated lan¬ 
guage which 1 suggested to the effect that the “continuity of 
assistance provided by the United States should, at all times, be 
dependent upon continuity of cooperation among countries par¬ 
ticipating in tlie program.” 

The European Recovery Act was voted by Congress in March 
and approved by the President on April 3, 1948. Interim Aid 
was already flowing, so that there have now been over two years 
of the European Recovery Program. Under it, within these two 
years, over $10,000,000,000 in money and goods has been made 
available by tlie United States to Western Europe, including 
Greece, Turkey, and Western Germany. This is in addition to 
normal trade, the proceeds of the British loan of 1946, War .De¬ 
partment aid to our Zone in Germany, and gifts, totaling hun¬ 
dreds of millions, from religious groups, charitable organizations, 
and individuals. 

The European Recovery Program has not accomplished all that 
was hoped, or even aU that might reasonably have been expected. 
But it has poured goods into Europe at such a rate that the 
economic vacuum has, to a large extent, been filled. Productivity 
in the participating countries has, broadly speaking, recovered 
so that it equals or surpasses prewar production. Instead of a 
famine of coal and steel, there is a growing surplus. Hope has 
been reborn, and there no longer exist the vast areas of human 
desolation which seemed to offer Soviet Communism the chance 
to strike a “decisive blow.” 

It has been a costly operation, and it is not yet finished. But 
the restilts justify the cost. The Soviet Communist program of 
indirect aggression against Western Europe has, for the time 
being, been thwarted. 
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Do the Soviet leaders plan to use their army for conquests 
That is the question of questious. Perhaps no one knows the 
answer. If anyone does^ it is the world's best guarded secret, 
locked in the innermost recesses of the Kremlin, 

Nevertheless, the rest of the world must make some assump¬ 
tions, We need a working hypothesis, for we ourselves have to 
make plans. If it is assumed that the Soviet Union plans an 
early invasion of Western Europe, it would be folly to ship amis 
to Europe to fall into Russian hands. If it is assumed that the 
Soviet Union is determined not to make an armed attack, then 
perhaps we can let up on oiur own military expenditure. If tlie 
answer is “Maybe, but not now,” still another course may be 
indicated. We have to make certain assumptions because we 
ourselves have to act in some way. 

Fortunately, our assumptions need not be pure guesswork. A 
munber of relevant facts are known. 

First of all, we know that Soviet leaders attach the utmost im¬ 
portance to a strong military establishment—and they have it. 

The first post-war Five Year Economic Plan was essentially 
one for the development of heavy industry suitable for war pur¬ 
poses. That wras despite the fact that the people were pathetically 
in need of household goods. 

In Russia in the spring of 1947 I was struck by the shortage 
of household goods in the shops of Moscow. The shop windows 
were mostly filled with papier-mfichd dummies. What was on the 
shelves was mostly loot from Germany. The Soviet Zone of East- 
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era Germany had apparently been stripped bare of china, glass¬ 
ware, silver, furniliire, etc., and that “war booty” could be bought 
in Russia. But there was little else of such consumers’ goods. 

Each of our parlor suites at the Hotel Moskva boasted a 
piano. But all Uicse pianos were German pianos. In the bath¬ 
rooms, with washbowl and tub, there was only one metal stopper. 
At first I thought this was an oversight, and I tried to get a sec¬ 
ond. But I found tliat there were not enough stoppers to allow 
one each for the washbasin and the bathtub even in tlie best 
hotel in Moscow, a hotel which had just been renovated for the 
reception of the Foreign Ministers’ Council, and where, I might 
add, the service was efficient and courteous. 

Despite such a scarcity in household goods, the first post-war 
economic effort was, as I say, not one for the fabrication of peace 
goods, but of the heavy goods needed for war. 

We now know that the Russian scientists and industrialists, 
with the help of scientists brought from Germany and the help 
of spies, have developed atomic weapons and done so with sur¬ 
prising rapidity. I was in a position to know, in the sprmg of 
1949, that our top official experts were then convinced that it 
would probably be five years or more before the Russians would 
be able to make atomic bombs. 

Richard L. Davies, a Philadelpliia industrialist, believed that 
the Russians would have atomic bombs by 1949, and I was suffi¬ 
ciently impressed by his reasoning to give sponsorship to that 
forecast. In an address made In Toronto on March 8, 1948, I 
said, “Competent authorities now say that this year—1948— 
may be the last during which any single country will have any 
effective monopoly of the knowledge of how to use atomic en¬ 
ergy.” However, Mr. Davies was not able to get official attention 
or credence. There seemed in official quarters to be a “superior¬ 
ity” complex and a feeling that, because it had taken us many 
years of stupendous effort to make the first atomic bomb, the 
Russians, even with German hdp, would not for a very long 
time be able to match us. 

Idle outcome shows that there has been a dangerous tendency 
to underestimate the scientific knowledge, the industrial “know- 
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how,” and the willingness to sacrifice that make up the Soviet 
military effort. 

Wc know that the Soviet high command is developing a navy. 
It seems to be concentrating on submarines of the new German 
seagoing Schnorkel type. It claimed in 1949 ^0 ^a,ve 250 opera¬ 
tional submarines. Also, it is building some cruisers. It has a 
major air force. It should be assimied that the Soviet govern¬ 
ment has gone into the possibilities of hydrogen bombs and of 
bacteriological warfare. It continues to maintain a large standing 
army. 

So, fact number one is that the Soviet leaders have a power¬ 
ful modern military establishment. 

A second fact is that Commimist doctrine does not give pri¬ 
mary emphasis to conquest by direct military aggression. In that 
respect Communism differs sharply from the Nazism of Hitler 
and the Fascism of Mussolini, They relied primarily on military 
action. 

Stalin talks about the Soviet military establishment as being 
designed to defend the Soviet Union ratlrer than to aid the world¬ 
wide offensive of the Soviet Communist Party. That, of course, 
is no guarantee that the Red Army and Air Force will not launch 
an attack. Communist doctrine teaches that any end is justified 
if it helps Communism reach its goal of world mastery. Violence, 
at least civil violence, is accepted as a proper, and indeed neces¬ 
sary, means to that end. Soviet Communists certainly have no 
moral inhibitions against using an army to advance their pur¬ 
poses, and some of their authoritative writings suggest that, in 
the end, this may be necessary. But Soviet Co mm unist doctrine 
does not emphasize conquest by military invasion. This perhaps 
is because of— 

Pact number three: the fact that the Soviet Communists have 
effective means of conquest other than through direct military 
aggression. Soviet military power is used by Communists to 
frighten non-Co mm u ni sts. But Communists are not dependent, 
like Hitler, upon an actual use of military power. The Nazi doc¬ 
trine was based largely upon race supremacy. It was designed 
to make the Germans masters of the world. Obviously that was 
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not a doctrine which readily gained voluntary acceptance abroad. 
It was a doctrine which could be spread only by military con¬ 
quest. 

Soviet Communism is a doctrine which, theoretically, could 
gain world-wide acceptance without military conquest. It has in 
it elements of universality, because it pretends to seek the wel¬ 
fare of the “masses.” The “masses” are any majority who think 
they would be better off if they could despoil any minority. These 
are to be found ever5whcre. So Communism promotes class war 
—civil war—^more than national war. Indeed, it tries to avoid 
stirring up nationalism, except in the colonial areas where “In¬ 
dependence” is a slogan for stirring up revolution against the 
colonial powers. 

One of Soviet Communism’s great blunders was its stirring up 
of nationalism in Yugoslavia. Generally it avoids anything that 
suggests a war of nation against nation, because it may arouse 
national loyalties which are stronger than class loyalties. War 
between nations and war between classes are two different kinds 
of war that do not go readily hand in hand. Communism is com¬ 
mitted primarily to class war. 

To promote class wars, Soviet Communism has developed over 
the years a world-wide organization thoroug^y trained in the 
arts of propaganda, penetration, espionage, sabotage, and sub¬ 
versive warfare. The organization, while headed Tip in Moscow, 
is international. In every country of the world this organization 
operates, and everywhere its secret agents get into positions of 
great influence in what Soviet Communists call “mass organiza¬ 
tions,” such as labor unions, and also in parliaments and govern¬ 
ments. 

The effectiveness of these methods is shown by the fact that 
Communism, through governments, political parties, and labor 
unions, now has dominant influence over about one-third of the 
entire hiunan race. 

With two exceptions, the expansion of Soviet Communist power 
has been accomplished without any direct use of the Russian 
army. 

One exception is the dismemberment of Roland in September, 
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1939, when, to use Molotov’s words, “it needed only one swift 
blow to Poland, first by the German army and then by the Red 
Army, and nothing remained of this ugly offspring of the Ver¬ 
sailles Treaty.” ^ 

The other exception is the Soviet war against Finland of 1939- 

1940. 

These two instances show that when Soviet leaders think It 
expedient, they will use the Red Army for aggression. But in both 
these cases they were in competition with Hitler. 

Even tliough the Red Army has not often been used for open 
aggression, the Soviet Commimists have made gi-eat propaganda 
use of that possibility in aid of their “indirect” aggression. It 
helped the Communists in Czechoslovakia to take over complete 
power in 1948. It has greatly aided tlie French Communist Party 
to build up its strength. But that is talk which—during the last 
five years, at least—^has not been turned into reality. 

A fourth fact is that the Soviet Communist Party has fanatical 
designs for world conquest; and tlie Party is quite a different 
thing from the Soviet State, the Red Army, or the Russian peo¬ 
ple. 

The distinction is not always easy to follow, because Party 
leaders are usually also State leaders, and vice versa. But the 
distinction has reality. Stalin is very emphatic about it. He says 
that “not a single important political or organizational question is 
decided by our Soviet [the State] . . . without guiding direc¬ 
tions from the Party” (p. 135). But “this does not mean that 
the Party can be identified with the Soviets, with the state power. 
The Party is the core of this power, but it is not and cannot be 
identified with the state power” (p. 138). 

The significance of the distinction becomes clearer when we re« 
alize *at the Communist Party of the Soviet Union has a mem¬ 
bership of about 6,000,000. That is about 3 per cent of the total 
population and perhaps 5 per cent of the adult population. More 
than 90 per cent of the Russian people are not “Communists,” 


‘Quoted from Molotov’s Report to the Estraoranary Fifth Sesdon of the 
it'^Mcow)'**^ U-S.S.R., Oct. 31, 1939 (English translation as published 
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and the Russian army is not a “Communist” organization. In¬ 
deed, the Communist Party felt during World War II, and feels 
at the present time, compelled to keep a close watch on the Red 
Army and its generals by means of its own political commissars. 

In total war, the Communist Party would have to depend upon 
an army and upon people who are themselves only to a small 
extent Communist, and who do not at all share the fanatical 
beliefs and global ambitions of the members of the Communist 
Party. Russian troops prefer to stay at home. 

Some of the highest and most competent authorities in Europe 
have recently told me that they do not believe that the Com¬ 
munist Party would dare to order the Russian armies to march 
into Western Europe as an invading force unless Russia had first 
been attacked, so that it was clear to the Russian people that the 
operation was necessary for self-defense. 

Because of the four facts I have mentioned, most well quali¬ 
fied persons are inclined to feel that there is no imminent danger 
of the Red Army’s being marclied out of Russia against Western 
Europe or Asia in a wax of aggression. The position of Yugo¬ 
slavia is somewhat different, because it involves defection within 
what Soviet leaders consider their political orbit. 

It would indeed seem foolish for the Soviet leaders deliberately 
to precipitate a fighting war with the militarily powerful United 
States, when Soviet Communism is still making vast gains in a 
“cold” war where their techniques are as superior to ours as. 
guns are to bows and arrows. Also, they are making gains as. 
rapidly as they can digest them. 

Nevertheless, it would be foUy to risk the safety of our nation 
and our civilization upon the accuracy of what, at best, are edu¬ 
cated guesses. 

It is never safe to assume that our type of reasoning will guide 
the future action of those who have unlimited ambitions affected 
by personal rivalries, who have despotic power, who control a 
vast army and air force, who have no moral scruples, and who, 
because they operate a police state, can act with much less pro¬ 
longed preparation of public cpinion than is required in a free 
society. 
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The United States, since it woke up to the hostile nature of 
Soviet Communism, has wisely assumed that it is not safe to 
gamble everything on the chance that the Soviet will not attack. 
We have for several years been spending over $10,000,000,000 
a year on our military establishment. Several hundred million 
dollars a year go Into atomic development and the effort to create 
a substantial stockpile of atomic bombs. This lethal item is 
budgeted, somewli;it ironically, as for “National Resources, not 
primarily agi'icultural.” 

Many have believed that the .supremacy of the United States 
in atomic weapons was a main defense of Western Europe. 
Churchill, in this country on March 13, i949) said; 

“It is certain that Europe would have been Communized like 
Czechoslovakia and London under bombardment sonae time ago 
but for the deterrent of the atomic bomb in the hands of the 
United States.” 

Up to 1949 this was the accepted strategic concept for We.st- 
em Europe. It was not thought that it would be worth while to 
attempt to fill in the military vacuum which had existed in West¬ 
ern Europe ever since the Germans disarmed the French and 
the Allies disarmed the Germans. 

The North Atlantic Treaty was originally designed to imple¬ 
ment that strategic concept It was felt that the Red Army 
would not march into Western Europe if it were made clear in 
advance that the United States would immediately counterattack 
with its air power and atomic bombs. 

However, the governments of Western Europe did not feel 
happy to be completely exposed to an attack against which the 
only defense was the dropping of bombs on Russia by air from 
the United States. As Foreign Minister Scbuman put it to me in 
the winter of 1948-1949: 

“It is not good enough for us to know that if we are invaded 
the United States will go to war and win the war. If we are in¬ 
vaded again—and this time by the Russians—^that will be the 
end of Western civilization so far as we are concerned. A United 
States victory will, for us, be meaningless.” 

Furthermore, as economic recovery progressed under the Euro- 
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pean Recovery PlaUj it seemed that Westera Europe could af¬ 
ford to develop some military power of its own. 

During 1948 the military leaders of the different Western 
countries began to explore that possibility. 

The nucleus of this exploration was the five-power Brussels 
Pact of March 17, 1948, between the United Kingdom, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Under the pact a 
Joint Staff Headquarters was set up at Fontainebleau; and in 
December, 1948, United States officers were assigned to work 
with it. 

Out of this came the Militarj' Assistance Program. The plan 
was, in essence, that tire United States should assist the European 
signers of the North Atlantic Treaty with certain types of mod¬ 
ern equipment so that they might develop a coordinated system 
of defense of tireir own homelands. 

The fact that this program was in the making in the spring 
and summer of 1949 was the principal reason why there were 
difficulties in securing the ratification of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

Only a few Senators would have objected to a commitment by 
the United States to go to war in the event of a Soviet inva-sion 
of Western Europe. There was objection to the new sirategic 
concept which involved our helping to fill in tire military vacuum 
in Western Europe. Many felt that this would be excessively ex¬ 
pensive to the United States, and that in no event would it be 
possible to develop in Western Europe a force that would be 
significant in relation to tire force that the Soviet Union could 
bring to bear. 

Actually, of course, there was nothing in the North Atlantic 
Treaty that committed the United States to any particular stra¬ 
tegic concept. I was in the Senate at the time, and argued there 
in the debate that the two issues were quite distinct; that after 
the North Atlantic Treaty came into force a specific military 
assistance program would be brought to the Congress, and then it 
could decide whether or not the United States should help to 
develop a military force in Western Eiurope. 

There was nothing novel in the idea of giving arms to European 
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countries threatened by attack from Communist countries. Under 
the Truman Doctrine of 1947, Congress had already authorized 
the United States to supply arms to Greece and Turkey. How¬ 
ever, the extension of such aid to Western Europe was more 
costly and the reasons for it more debatable. 

The Administration’s original Military Assistance bill sought 
a grant of power virtually without limit as to amount and scope. 
It covered the whole world. It was so sweeping that it aroused 
widespread objection in both Houses of Congress and in both 
parties. After an exchange of views in which I participated with 
Senator Connally and Senator Vandenberg, the original bill was 
withdrawn and a totally new bill was proposed, along lines I 
suggested to the State Department. Even in the second bill, 
however, it seemed that the powers and the sums requested were 
excessive. 

Senator Vandenberg and I introduced amendments to meet 
these objections. Also, we proposed to tie the Military Assistance 
Program closely into the North Atlantic Treaty and the recom¬ 
mendations of its Coxmdl and Defense Committee. Merely to 
rebuQd small, unbalanced national military establishments in 
each of the countries would be a waste of money and effort. The 
only chance of getting worth-while results out of the limited re¬ 
sources available was to have a coordinated program under which 
each participant would carry the particular responsibility allotted 
it under a common defense program. 

The amendments we proposed were accepted by the Adminis¬ 
tration, and with these amendments the bill was adopted by a 
substantial majority in both Houses of Congress. Under the bill, 
$500,000,000 was made available for expenditure in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950. Contracts during that period for a 
like amount were authorized, so that the work could be gotten 
under way in respect to future deliveries. Also, substantial deliv¬ 
eries of United States surplus military equipment were authorized. 

Thus the United States adopted the policy of gradually fillin g 
in the military vacuum which World War II had «eated in 
Western Europe. 

That is sound policy in a world where, unfortunately, arma* 
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ments are not yet internationally controlled. It is inherently a 
defensive policy, for it would not be possible in any predictable 
time to build up in Western Europe a military establishment 
which would have any offensive significance. Indeed, it cannot 
quickly have much defensive significance, except against indirect, 
internal aggression. But the fact that the peoples of Western 
Europe are not left wholly naked from the standpoint of their 
own defense should be a stabilizing influence. It is a step toward 
regaining normality; it decreases the risk of panic, and in that 
respect decreases the risk of war. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


BIPARTISANSHIP IN FOREIGN POLIC? 


Wc liave, up to this point, discussed a number of post^r^i': 
•policies. .All these policies have made a contribution to peaci*. 
and their good possibilities are not yet spent. 

But no policy can promote peace unless it actuaQy becomes if. 
dependable reality. 

Some of the policies vre have discussed found expression in 
irealies. That was true of the United Nations Charter, the Rio 
Pact, and the North Atlantic Pact Treaties, however, only be¬ 
come operative if they are ratified by the United States Senate. 
I'iiat takes a two-thirds vote. 

Some of the policies we have discussed require the United 
States to appropriate large sums of money. In order for the 
United Nations to be a going concern, the United States has 
been putting up about 40 per cent of the United Nations’ regular 
budget. Military and economic aid to Greece, military aid to 
Turkey, the European Recovery Plan, and the Military Assist¬ 
ance Program, together, cost around $6,000,000,000 a year. The 
money only became available when Congress appropriated it. 

Most of the policies we have discussed are not just United 
States policies, that we could carry out alone. Their success 
depends upon the governments of foreign countries cooperating 
with us. That involves them in great risks. To decide to co¬ 
operate with the United States is no easy decision for those who 
live in exposed areas such as Norway, Denmark, Iran, Turkey, 
Greece, and South Korea. Indeed, all the European members 
of the North Atlantic Pact are taking serious risks. The govern- 
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merits of the nations in Asia that have newly won independence 
all face the menace of Communist penetration and civil war. 
The personally “safe” thing for the leaders of such countries 
might be to turn to Communism or try to be “neutral,” or per¬ 
haps retire into exile. 

Everyone in an exposed area who makes common cause with 
others to resist Soviet Communist aggression and to preserve free 
institutions risks not merely his office, but his life. Such persons 
take these risks primarily because of their beliefs. But the risks 
are reckless and hardly worth taking unless United States leader¬ 
ship and support can be depended upon. The entire postwar 
program which we have been reviewing would collapse like a 
house of cards if the governments of the still free peoples felt 
that there was such division within the United States that the 
policies we have discussed did not have assured continuity, at 
least in their broad outline. 

The ratification of treaties, the appropriation of money, the 
assurance of continuity all require bipartisan cooperation. 

At no time during the five years since fighting stopped could 
a treaty have been ratified without the support of Republicans. 

At no time during these five years could the necessary ^pro- 
priations have been voted without a large measure of bipartisan 
support, because even when the Democrats or the Republicans 
had a paper majority, internal party divisions prevented its being, 
of itself, a' working majority. During two of the five years in 
question, the Republicans have had a majority in both Houses 
of Congress. For a considerable period prior to November a, 
1948, it was generally assumed by foreign governments that a 
Republican would be elected President and that the Republican 
Party would control not merely the Congress, which It thai 
already controlled, but the executive administration of foreign 
afiairs. 

The election of November, 1948, did not come out as most 
foreign governments had anticipated. But it was close enough 
to leave foreign governments feeling that they would not want 
to risk much in reliance on United States policies unless these 
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policies had substantial support by both parties in the country 
and in Congress. 

The United States cannot successfully bring about a coalition 
for peace unless the two major political parties cooperate on 
major policies. 

Because that fact has been realized by leaders In both parties, 
there has been developed since the war a policy known as “bi¬ 
partisanship.” 

Bipartisanship is not easy to define, nor is it easy to produce. 
It requires the President to bring responsible members of the 
opposition party Into the making of his foreign policies; and it 
requires these members of the opposition party to cooperate 
loyally to get support in the Congress and in the country for the 
policies that have been worked out together. 

That procedure seems to cut across two fundamental Amer¬ 
ican principles. One is that the President, and the President 
alone, has the responsibility for the current conduct of foreign 
affairs. The other is that, under a two-party S3^tem, It is the duty 
of the opposition party to be a watchdog rather than a teammate. 

Because bipartisanship in foreign policy thus cuts across our 
basic constitutional and traditional political views, it ought to be 
used only sparingly and when the needs and perils are so great 
that exceptional measures are demanded. 

In time of war we practice a large amount of bipartisanship. 
Victory is so desperate a need that the Administration in power 
usually seeks help from qualified persons without regard to their 
political party, and members of the opposition party gladly re¬ 
spond. Congress votes almost as a matter of course for what a 
war Administration says is necessary. Everyone concedes that 
there must be a large measure of national unity to meet grave 
national peril from without 

Winning a war is important But winning peace is equally 
important. Also, the winning of a “cold” war is as important as 
the winning of a “hot” war. In each case our liberty, our free, 
institutions, are at stake. There has been ample justification for 
the bipartisanship which has In fact been practiced during post¬ 
war years with re^ject to parts of our foreign policy. Indeed, 
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there are other parts, such as Far Eastern policy, where bi¬ 
partisanship might usefully have been practiced. 

Postwar bipartisanship had what might be called its “birth” 
in August, 1944, Then Governor Dewey, as Republican candidate 
for President, asked me to go to Washington on his behalf to 
confer with Secretary Hull, acting on behalf of President Roose¬ 
velt, on the then projected United Nations Organization. 

The prelude to that request was Governor Dewey’s publicly 
expressed anxiety lest the Big Three at Dumbarton Oaks think 
of peace as a continuing military alliance of a few big powers. 
He urged that more recognition be given to the smaller powers 
and more attention be paid to the moral qualities they could 
contribute. 

Secretary Hull replied that Governor Dewey misconstrued 
what was planned at Dumbarton Oaks. Further, in the course 
of a press conference, he remarked that he would be glad to tell 
Governor Dewey about the actual plan. 

Governor Dewey accepted that idea and asked me to confer 
V(dth Secretary Hull in this matter. The governor was greatly 
concerned lest the United Nations incur the fate of the League of 
Nations and be lost in partisan controversy within the United 
States. The danger was the greater because the issue of world 
organization was now being precipitated in the middle of a bitterly 
fought Presidential campaign. 

Secretary Hull agreed to meet me, after first clearing the mat¬ 
ter with President Roosevelt, The President, he records, was, 
however, “skeptical” of whether it would be possible to arrive at 
any agreement with the Republicans. 

Secretary Hull in his memoirs says: 

“I have seldom worked harder on any project than on the 
preparation for and conduct of the conversations with John 
Foster Dulles.” 

I, too, worked hard, for I, too, felt that much dq)eiided upon 
the success or failure of our endeavor. 

I conferred at Albany with Governor Dewey. On my return 
to New York Mr. Willkie spent an afternoon at my home. Our 
talk was somewhat strained, for Mr. Willkie had not yet decided 
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to support the Repubh’caa ticket. Bui he did respond to Governor 
Dewey’s and my invitation to tallc over the future of world or- 
ganizatiou, in which he was deeply interested. I went on to 
Washington, and conferred first with the Republican members 
of tlie I'oreign Relations Committee—Senator Vandenberg, Sena¬ 
tor Austin, and others. Then, on August 23, 1944, I met with 
Secretary Hull. 

I had hoped that we would agree within a few hours. Actually, 
we had three days of almost continuous conference. The Secre¬ 
tary seemed to me very stubborn. Perhaps I seemed that way to 
him. 

We had no disagreement on the basic proposition that it was 
so important to create world organization that the effort ought 
to have the support of all Americans, without regard to party. 
We both saw that the effort would surely fail if it liad a partisan 
Democrat label that subjected it to Republican attack. That 
would prevent the two-thirds Senate vote required for ratification. 

However, Secretary Hull and I found it difficult to put down 
on paper any agreement. He wanted an agreement broad enough 
to cover not only the creation of world organization but all sub¬ 
jects relating to the future peace, including, for example, the 
arrangements that might be made with Russia for the future of 
Poland, a topic then much discussed. 

Governor Dewey was adamant against that, insisting on the 
right to debate generally all aspects of foreign policy. 1 agreed 
with him emphatically. 

Secretary Hull also objected to any reference to “bipartisan” 
agreements, preferring the word “nonpartisan.” He feared, or 
at least Mr. Roosevelt’s political advisers feared, that the word 
“bipartisan” might concede the Republicans an equal status in 
a project that was now presumed to be politically profitable. 

There was also the question of the extent to which Governor 
Dewey and I should be kept informed as to what was going on 
at Dumbarton Oaks. Much as' we sympathized with the idea of 
creating a world organization, we also realized that, unless* it was 
the ri^t kind o£ world organization, it could do more harm 
good. We were unwilling to give a blank-dieck endorsement. 
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To meet the third point, Secretary Hull gave me the confiden¬ 
tial texts that were being worked upon so tliat I could at least 
know what the situation was to date. 

Secretary Hull and T never came to a complete agreement. We 
did agree that I, on behall of Governor Dewey, should be kept 
currently informed of developments, and that the Governor’s 
and my views with reference to the nature of the proposed Char¬ 
ter should be taken into account. 

I agreed that in our press communique we would use the worn 
“nonpartisan” ratlier than “bipartisan.” 

With respect to the scope of the agreement, Secretary Hull 
held to the position that the whole matter of future peace was a 
“ ‘nonpartisan’ subject which must be kept entirely out of poli¬ 
tics.” T insisted that there must be “full public ‘nonpartisan’ 
discussion of the means of attaining a lasting peace.” 

Our final joint communiqud of August 25th, after expressing 
oiur respective views, concluded with this paragraph: 

Ihe question of whether there will be complete agreement on these 
two respective views and their carrying out will depend on future 
developments. 

Future developments were satisfactory. Both Presidential can¬ 
didates supported the program for creating the United Nations, 
and the only controversy to which our accord of August, 1944, 
has given rise is over which party deserves the higher credit for 
this first great step in what, with all respect to Mr. Hull, I con¬ 
tinue to call “bipartisanship.” The controversy revived again 
in the course of the 1948 political campaign. 

There is enough credit for all. Both Republican and Democrat 
leadership took a course which put the welfare of the nation and 
the world above what each, at the time, thought was partisan 
advantage. 

After my August, 1944, understanding with Secretary Hull, 
he continued to keep in touch with a bipartisan Congressional 
group, and I followed the major developments at Dumbarton 
Oaks. From time to time I made certain suggestions, some of 
which were adopted. I was not, however, satisfied with the way 
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that part of the understanding worked. Secretary Hull cooper¬ 
ated in good faith. But it was not possible, without actual partici¬ 
pation in the Dumbarton Oaks discussions, to exert any effective 
influence on what was done. 

This experience made it clear to noe tbs£ any bipartisan 
effort ought to give the opposition party member an opportunity 
to share in the formulation and development of policy. 

My understanding with Secretary Hull and its successful op¬ 
eration, coupled with the active cooperation of Senator Vanden- 
berg in the Senate and Representative Eaton in the House, made 
it logical that the United States Delegation to the San Fraudsco 
Conference should be bipartisan m character. This occurred 
when President Roosevelt appointed to the Delegation Sunatenr 
Connally and Senator Vandenberg oi the Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee, Congressman Bloom and Congressman Eaton of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, and Mr. Stassen, then serving as 
Craamander in the United States Navy. This was a sharp omtrast 
to the Delegation that President Wilson appointed to the Paris 
Peace Conference of 1919, where only the very tenuous Repub¬ 
licanism of Henry White was present. 

At first I was not asked to serve with the Delegation. It seemed 
that President Roosevelt then held a certain rancor against Re¬ 
publicans who had been actively identified with the Dewey Presi¬ 
dential campaign. However, Secretary Stettinius, Senator Van¬ 
denberg, and others thought that my presence would be de¬ 
sirable, and President Roosevelt came to see it the same way. 
Thus, with the President's approval, Secretary Stettinius named 
me as a senior adviser to the Delegation. 

While at San Francisco I worked in particular intimacy with 
Senator Vandenberg. We came to be looked upon as a “team.” 
Already, of course, I had had close relations with Governor 
Dewey, so that now the three of us were drawn together in a 
way that gave the Republican Party a powerful and coordinated 
leadership in relation to foreign affairs. 

The United Nations Charter was submitted to the Senate on 
July a, 194s, and it was agreed to on Jtily 28th by the over¬ 
whelming vote of 89 to 2. 
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This contrasts strikingly with the fate of the League of Na¬ 
tions in the Senate. The outcome was generally considered as a 
triumph for the bipartisan approach which had been followed 
for the preceding twelve months. 

The fact that leading members of the Republican Party had 
helped to make the United Nations Charter had not led to 
secrecy or cut off public enlightenment, as some had feared. On 
the contrary, there was widespread discussion and public under¬ 
standing. The public approval was greater than with respect to 
any major foreign policy since the pronouncement of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The success of bipartisanship in creating the Um'ted Nations 
led to efforts to continue that policy with respect to the operation 
of the United Nations and the negotiation of European peace 
terms. 

When the first meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
was held in early September, 1945, Secretary Byrnes asked me 
to accompany him as a Republican adviser. I accepted, after 
conferring with Senator Vandenberg and Governor Dewey. 

The fact that I was at London with Secretary Byrnes as a 
Republican and with powerful Republican backing enabled me 
to play an important part in the momentous decision to end the 
policy of seeking to get agreement with the Russians by "appeas¬ 
ing” their aggressive ambitions. 

Since then the policy of “appeasement” has become generally 
unpopular. But that particular mood had not clearly developed 
by September, 1945. Without my presence, Secretary Byrnes 
could not have known that he could come home with what, super¬ 
ficially, was a total failure without being subjected to criticism 
by the opposition. Because I was there, ho knew that to make 
concessions would involve R^mblican attack, while not to make 
them would encourage Republican support, I made it dear that 
that was my own view, and that I believed it would also be the 
view of Dewey, Vandenburg, and other Republicans when I re¬ 
ported the drcumstances to them. 

Thus the Seaetary of State was able to. make a momentous 
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and clear-ciit decision with confidence that it would have bi¬ 
partisan baching. 

When the United Nations Assembly first met, the United 
States Delegation was bipartisan; and that quality has been 
preserved up to now. The Delegation of ten, including alternates, 
to tlie First Part of the First Session, included four Republicans 
—Senator Vandenberg, Representative Eaton, former Senator 
John G. Townsend, Jr., and myself. 

Senator Vandenberg, Representative Eaton, and I were re¬ 
appointed to serve at the Second Part of the First Session, 
which was held in New York in the fall of 1946. This, however, 
was tlie last time that Senators or Representatives served on the 
Delegation. It was difficult for members of Congress to find the 
time to serve also as members of the United Nations Assembly. 
Furtliermore, Senator Vandenberg, after he became chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee following the Congressional 
elections of 1946, felt that it would be embarrassing for him to 
serve as a delegate because the United Nations Participation Act 
of I94S requires delegates to act and vote under “instructions” 
from the President. That legal process of “instructing” delegates 
by Presidential order has rarely been used in practice, and dele¬ 
gates have much opportunity to use their own independent judg¬ 
ment in arriving at policies. But Senator Vandenberg felt that, 
as the foreign affairs leader of a coordinate brandi of the govern¬ 
ment, he ought not to put himself in a position to be required by 
law to follow the President’s judgment rather than his own. 

The delegates to the United Nations Assembly have, however, 
continued to include Republicans. I was a delegate at all of the 
regular sessions up to that which opened in September, 1949, 
when I m3^elf was serving in the United States Senate. I was 
replaced in that Delegation by John S. Cooper, a former Republi¬ 
can United States Senator from Kentucky. 

Thus, as regards the United Nations Assembly, the tradition 
of bipartisanship, as begun in August, 1944, has been con¬ 
sistently preserverL 

It should also be noted that the permanent American represen¬ 
tative to the United Nations, since the resignation of Mr, Steti* 
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tinius In 1946, has been Warren R. Austin, formerly Republican 
Senator from Vermont. This is perhaps not an example of “bi¬ 
partisanship” because Mr. Austin is serving on a full-time basis 
as a Presidential Ambassador, and does not in any way speak 
for, or represent, or commit, the Republican Party. The fact 
that a distinguished Republican was so appointed is, however, an 
illustration of nonpartisanship in foreign policy. 

Bipartisanship has also continued with respect to the meetings 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers and some special con¬ 
ferences. As has been noted, Senator Vandenberg and, former 
Senator Austin were delegates to the Rio Conference which 
negotiated the Pan-American Regional Pact. Senator Vanden¬ 
berg attended the Paris Peace Conference in the summer of 
1946 and took some part in the Council of Foreign Ministers' 
meeting in New York in the fall of 1946 .1 also took some part 
in that meeting; but I was principally engaged at that time m 
the United Nations Assembly that was held concurrently, I 
attended with Secretary Marshall the Moscow session of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers in March-April, 1947, and the 
London session of that Council in November-December, 1947 .1 
attended with Secretary Acheson the next meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers at Paris in May-Jxme, 1949. 

There have been sharp differences of opinion as to the wisdom 
of this practice of bipartisanship which has grown up during the 
five years since August, 1944. 

There is a question as to its wisdom from the standpoint of the 
nation, and also from the standpoint of the Republican Party. 

As to its wisdom from the stand^int of the country, I have 
no doubts. It has, in my opinion, made an indispensable con¬ 
tribution at a critical period. In the area where there has been 
this kind of bipartisanship, the Administration has be^ able to 
proceed with confidence, knowing that policies which were 
threshed out with responsible Republican partlcpation would 
be accepted by the Congress and by the natitm. In that way we 
have avoided the spectacle of a nation sharply divided at a time 
when our own peace and safety and the safety of friendly peoples 
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were dependent upon presenting a united and resolute front to 
potential enemies. 

Just as the Presidential election period of 1944 showed, dra¬ 
matically, that bipartisanship was necessary to create world 
organization, so the election period of 1948 showed dramatically 
that bipartisanship was needed to prevent a major defeat in the 
■‘cold” war that Soviet Communism was waging. 

Perhaps because 1948 was a Presidential election year, when 
internal division and consequent paralysis could be expected, 
the Soviet Union stepped up its pressures in Europe. In March, 
1948, General Clay advised tlie Chief of Staff that he had given 
up his position that war was impossible, and felt that we could 
no longer preclude its possibility. Shortly thereafter the Soviet 
forces in Eastern Germany began gradually to cut the Western 
access to Berlin by railroad, canal, and road. Thereby, as we 
have seen, the Soviet leaders attempted to compel the Western 
Allies to retreat from that advanced base. 

The blockade got into full operation about the time that the 
Presidential campaign was getting under way. It was countered 
by the airlift. But the airlift was vulnerable to Soviet inter¬ 
ference. The big question in the minds of friendly governments 
and peoples in Europe—^and no doubt also in the minds of the 
Russians, although they were less communicative—was whether 
the uncertainties and division of a Presidential election would 
prevent our nation from acting sti'ongly abroad. 

I was at that time (July, 1948) called into confidential con¬ 
ferences with the State Department on measures that might be 
taken to counter the blockade. Thus informed of the facts, In¬ 
cluding the military estimate of the situation, I was in a position 
to advise Governor Dewey, the R^ublican candidate. Also, 
Senator Vandenberg, in Michigan, was kept informed by tele¬ 
phone. 

One of the first acts of Governor Dewey after his nominatian 
was to ask Senator Vandenberg and me to discuss the Berlin 
situation with him. The three of us met at the Governor’s farm 
at Pawling, New York, on July 34th. After our talk he issued « 
statement reading; 
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The present duty of Americans is not to be divided by past lapses, 
but to unite to surmount present dangers. We riiall not allow domestic 
partisan irritations to divert us from this indispensable unity . . , 
In Berlin we must not surrender our rights imder duress. 

Again, on September lo, 1948, we conferred in New York, 
Senator Vandenberg reported our meeting to the press and said 
tliat Governor Dewey, if elected, would carry on the United 
States policy in Berlin. 

If at that time the Republican leadership had pven the 
slightest sign of weakening, the result might have been dis~ 
astrous. But there was no such weakening. 

Republicans were privately critical because, at the time of the 
German surrender, and in days when there was no Republican 
participation, the Administration bad neglected even to ask for 
a clearly defined Western corridor of access to and egress from 
Berlin, If bipartisanship had not subsequently developed, the 
Republican Party would probably have capitalized on this grave 
negligence of a Democrat Adminstration, But the active practice 
of bipartisanship in these European matters through a period of 
four years had created a sense of fellow.ship and solidarity, and 
an imderstanding of the national periL So, when this critical 
moment came, the two major parties were united, the nation was 
united, and the calculations of our enemies were confounded. 

I went to Paris with Secretary Marshall to attend the fall 
Assembly of the United Nations, which opened September aist. 
We found there the Foreign Ministers of most of nations of 
the world, and they were gravely concerned lest the ability of 
the United States to act should be paralyzed during the rest 
of the election period and the ensuing transition period which 
would follow the anticipated Republican victory. 

The circumstances of that occasion impressed on me, vividly 
and indelibly, the immense responsibility for leadership that de¬ 
volves upon the United States. If at any moment our leadership 
seems to falter, panic spreads among all the free nations. At 
Paris, many began by doubting that the United States would 
have continuity of policy or the capacity to act strongly. Mem¬ 
bers of friendly governments felt that not only their personal 
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safety, but the very existence of their countries as free nations, 
depended upon a continuity of American policy and a continuity 
of vigorous action; but they felt tliat that continuity could not 
be relied on, and many were uncertain as to what future United 
States policies might be if, for example, there were a Republican 
victory. Would that mean a return to “isolationism”? If so, they 
felt they would be engulfed by the Communist wave almost at 
once. Some, indeed, were considering whether they ought not, 
in advance of the election, to get on a more friendly basis with 
the leaders of Soviet Russia. 

Secretary Marshall and I cooperated closely to dispel the 
rising tide of doubt and fear. 

I was in regular contact with Governor Dewey. On October 3rd 
I flew back to New York for a long day’s conierence with him, 
and when I was in Paris we had almost daily exchanges through 
a private “telecon” arrangement which the State Department had 
set up for that purpose. 

As illustrative of the almost daily communication between 
Governor Dewey and m3rsdf, I give below the texts of two pri¬ 
vate messages I sent to him on October 13th and of his reply 
on October isth: 

Foe Dewey: 

Hoffman yesterday asked my views regarding German plant re¬ 
movals for reparation purposes. This is actively in dispute with British 
who are pushing dismantling and removal. Hoffman is discussing with 
Bevin in London today and the Issue can have serious repercussions in 
Congress unless satisfactorily resolved. I said that in view of ERP it 
seemed to me that reparation dairas and national ambitions should be 
subordinated to creation in Western Europe of maximum economic 
productivity and that that should be the test of whether plants riiould 
stay as is or be riiifted. Dulles 

Fcffi Dewey: 

Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs today called to get reassurance 
regarding your attitude. I referred to your earlier support of aid pro¬ 
gram which last July you authorized me to recall to Turkish Ambas¬ 
sador when he saw me in New York. I added that I felt the Ameri¬ 
can people regarded highly as a precious thing in the world the 
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apparent resolution of Turkish people to stand up and fight, if ncccs- 
sary, to preserve their independence, Dulleb 

Foe DtrLLES feom Devtsv: 

Governor agrees your position regarding dismantling contdned in 
your message Number 19 . Governor also agrees your position taken 
with Turkish Minister Foreign Affairs and the statement you made to 
him as in your message 20 . 

In the light of the explicit concurrence of Governor Dewey 
in my statement to the Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs, I 
saw the Minister again; and the total result was that his initial 
doubts were turned into renewed courage mid hope. 

Through conversations of this kind with the representatives 
of the more exposed countries, I helped them to realize that 
Governor Dewey’s election would not mean a reversal of the 
policy of extending them moral support and niaterwl aid. 

On week ends, T traveled to Vienna, Berlin, Copenhagen, and 
Stockholm. I sought to reaffirm at those exposed points my con¬ 
fidence in a continuity of the strong European policy that had 
developed under bipartisan auspices of the past, and to reassure 
those who might be wavering. 

I attached particular importance to my trip to Germany. The 
Berlin blockade was at a critical point. Winter was setting in. 
The days were short, and tlie nights were long and dark and 
cold. TJiere was virtually no coal for heat and no light for 
reading. There wa.s large-scale unemployment, because there were 
no materials with which to work. The big question was: Would 
Western Berlin morale hold out? The Germans in Western 
Berlin seemed loyal, although they felt that, if the airlift failed 
and the blockade succeeded, their lives—certainly their freedom 
—^would be the price of that loyalty. 

General Clay was, in the eyes of the German people, the 
symbol of the determination of the United States to stand fast. 
But there was widespread gossip that he and I were unfriendly. 
There were rumors, which found their way into the press, that il 
Governor Dewey should be elected General Clay would go. 

These rumors were, of course, totally without foundation. 
Their origin was, no doubt, the fact that General Clay and I 
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had had some differences of opinion as to the respective roles of 
France and Germany m the program for European reconstruc¬ 
tion. The differences, however, were only such differences as are 
normal between persons who approach a difficult problem from 
varying backgrounds. Our personal relations were of the best, 
and I had the highest respect for his character and intelligence. 
I spoke frankly to him of the rumors about our relations and 
remarked on one occasion that, from my standpoint, the only 
trouble was that he was too strong and able a person to be in 
charge of a limited theater like Germany; his great abilities 
would inevitably lead to the overemphasis of any area for which 
he was primarily responsible. "What was needed, I said, was a 
larger, not a lesser, theater for his responsibility. 

The gossip about the relations between General Clay and my¬ 
self could have hurt the situation in Western Berlin. It needed 
to be put to rest So, with General Marshall’s approval, I took a 
Saturday and Sunday to go to Germany. I first met with General 
Clay and Ambassador Murphy at Frankfurt on October 15th, 
and sat b^ide the General at the meeting he and the British 
commander, General Robertson, had with the German leaders 
of the two zones—“Bizonia.” The next day, I rode the airlift 
to Berlin and i^>ent Sunday with him there. We were seen 
together, photographed together, and had a press conference 
together. It was made perfectly plain to the people of Western 
Berlin, and indeed of all of Germany and to the Soviet leaders, 
that a Republican electoral victory would not involve any repu- 
(Kation of General Clay or of the policy to hold fast in Berlin. 

As November, 1948, approached, Secretary Marshall and I 
bad a number of talks in Paris about the situation that would 
develop if the American people voted a change of Administration. 
We felt that it would be dangerous not to make plans for this 
contingency. Otherwise, there could be a period of indecision and 
impotence on the part of the United States which Soviet leaders 
might use to win new victories by indirect, and perhaps even 
direct, aggression. 

On such matters, I was also in dose touch, by the telecon, 
with Governor Dewey throu^ my brother Allen, who was with 
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him on his campaign train. The result was that Governor Dewey 
was in a position such that, if dected, he could have helped to 
assure a transition from Democratic to Republican Administra¬ 
tion without damage to our international position or collapse of 
the cooperation of free nations under United States leadership. 
The contingency we prepared for did not happen. But in view of 
the then estimate of probabilities it would have been almost 
criminal not to have had plans to meet that eventuality. 

The only disturbing incident during these days was the report 
that came to us in October that President Truman might send 
Chief Justice Vinson on a special mission to Moscow. This took 
those in Paris by surprise, and, perhaps because the President’s 
intentions were not fully understood, many foreign Delegations 
were disturbed, particularly the British and French. 

We had been working together intimately with the British and 
French governments so as to present a united front to the danger 
that flowed from the Soviet blockade of Berlin. The United 
States was taking the strongest line. The French and, to a lesser 
extent, the British had been reluctant to break off the August 
discussions at Moscow regarding Berlin, which at one time had 
seemed to produce an agreement with Stalin. The French were 
on the same continent with the Russians; they were themselves 
virtually unarmed, and only a few miles away was a powerful 
Red Army in Germany. They naturally felt anxious. The ter¬ 
minating of the three-power Moscow talks had come about 
largely because of the strong conviction of the representatives 
of the United States that there was no sincerity of purpose on 
the Soviet side, and on that account it would be dangerous weak¬ 
ness to continue direct talks. Also, the United States was taking 
the strongest lino against “appeasement” attitudes in the United 
Nations Security Council. Various compromises were considered 
by the Security Council neutrals. These might have led to a 
lifting of the blockade, but, in our opinion, only at the expense oi 
giving the Soviet Union such an economic strangle-hold over 
Western Berlin that, in fact, the peculation would become sub¬ 
servient to Soviet influence and the Western allies driven out. 

The British and French, sometimes against their better judg- 
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ment, cooperated loyally to maintain a solid three-power front. 
Therefore, it surprised them to learn that our government niiglrt 
undertake single-handedly to resume talks at Moscow. This in 
itself would have been a Soviet victory, for Soviet diplomacy 
constantly seeks to bring about two-power talks that will drive 
a wedge between the British, French, and ourselves. 

Secretary Marshall flew back to the United States and dis¬ 
cussed the situation fully with the President; and, as a residt, the 
idea of a Vinson mission to Moscow was dropped and three- 
power confidence reestablished. 

The incident illustrates that when a Presidential campaign 
occurs during a period of great international tension, it is im¬ 
portant to preserve the reality of bipartisan cooperation. If, at a 
time of national peril, two Presidential candidates should com¬ 
pete in making novel and unseasoned proposals, designed pri¬ 
marily to win votes, the end of that campaign would leave our 
foreign relations in a shambles. 

The fact was that from the standpoint of foreign policy, sub¬ 
ject to the minor exception noted—^which was quickly corrected— 
the campaign of 1948 was conducted on a high level by both 
sides. No damage was done. On the contrary, the net result was 
that by Election Day the foreign delegates, both those that were 
friendly and those that were unfriendly, were more than ever 
convinced that the American nation was solidly united on the 
main lines of its foreign policy. 

That impression was confirmed by an incident that occurred 
shortly after the election. Up to November 2nd many foreign 
delegates had expected that I would be increasingly responsible 
after that date for United States foreign policy under the direc¬ 
tion of a Republican President-elect As it was, November 3, 
1948, found me merely a member of a party that had been de¬ 
feated at the polls and would have no chance to reverse that 
verdict for four years. Both Mr. Vishinsky, the bead of the 
Soviet Delegation, and Mr. Katz-Suchy, head of the Polish 
Delegation, gloated at meetings of the United Nations Assembly. 
They suggested that, instead of being Secretary of State, I 
should now be going back to the private practice of law, for 
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which, they suggested, I was much better qualified. My influence 
and prestige, which had been high, had sunk to a low point I 
had, indeed, serious doubt as to whether I could useftilly con¬ 
tinue to carry responsibility in the United Nations for the very 
heavy tasks which had been assigned to me up to that time. I so 
indicated to Secretary Marshall. 

Secretary Marshall was then himself about to return to the 
United States. He had been unwell, and there was pressing need 
for him to have a major operation. After the election he felt 
it necessary to return for his operation. That would leave the 
Delegation without a chairman. 

Then, on November i8, President Truman designated me to 
be Acting Chairman of the United States Delegation. 

That was a fine and generous gesture, made at the moment of 
victory toward one of the defeated opposition. I was, and always 
shall be, grateful for this action. It immediately restored ray 
waning prestige, and enabled me to carry to a successful con¬ 
clusion the various matters that I was already charged with, and 
to assume others in the absence of Secretary Marshall and 
Ambassador Austin, who, on account of illness, had also re¬ 
turned to the United States. 

The President’s act had far more than merely personal con¬ 
sequences. It was a demonstration, under circumstances that 
made it dramatic, of the reality of national imity in the field of 
foreign relations. 

The defense of free institutions did not falter during that 
critical winter of 1948-1949. We, and others, stood firm. That 
was possible because, as regards the United Nations and Euro¬ 
pean policies, there had been solid cooperation during four years 
between Truman, Byrnes, and Marshall on the one side, and 
Dewey, Vandenberg, and m5rself on the other side. The coopera¬ 
tion had borne good results that stood our nation in good stead 
at a time when otherwise there might have been disaster. 

Bipartisanship in foreign policy has limitations and drawbacks. 
It is difficult to operate. But during the period from August, 1944, 
through 1949 it operated to promote the security and peace of 
the United States and of the world. 
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THE FIVE-YEAR SCORE 


We have reviewed the principal postwar foreign policies 
the United States—policies devised under the pressure of events 
to counter the Soviet Communist program of world conquest by 
fraud, terrorism, and violence. 

Are these policies adequate? Can we depend on them to frus¬ 
trate evil methods so that these methods will be abandoned as in¬ 
expedient and the possibility of lasting peace emerge? These 
are the questions we shall try now to answer. 

After nearly five years of “cold” war, if we make up the 
score, we find successes and failures. 

Let us consider first our minus score—the successes that Soviet 
Communism has gained by its methods. 

CENTHAL EUROPE 

Soviet Communism, in the five postwar years, has consolidated 
its position in large areas of Central Europe, notably Poland, 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Albania. 

From a military standpoint, these areas have become more 
closely integrated in the orbit of the Soviet Union. 

From an economic standpoint, their connections with the West 
have been almost completely broken, and their trade is almost 
exclusively within the area of Soviet dominance. 

From a national, cultural, and spiritual standpoint, the old 
loyalties have been weakened through purges and terrorism. To 
accomplish this the Soviet Union has often had to install persons 
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of Russian nationality in positions of importance within these 
states, particularly to direct the operation of the secret police. 
The processes of terrorism have caused fear and discontent; 
but on the whole they have worked. The Communist police have 
found new ways to make political prisoners numb and pliant 
confessors to what they have not done. Similarly, on a vast scale, 
(hey have found ways to terrorize their subjects into a like numb¬ 
ness. 

In spots there is brooding resentment which marks potential 
danger to Soviet Commtmism; but, on balance, its hold on these 
areas has been strengtliened during the last three or four years. 
To think otherwise would be wishful thinking. 

Hungary 

The most spectacular accomplishments have been the Com¬ 
munist seizures of complete power in Hungary and in Czecho- 
sJovalda. In Hungary the election of November 4, 1945, showed 
the Communists to be a small minority. The “small landowners” 
won a large majority in the Parliament. But tlie Communist 
minoritj'', by tactics which startlingly illustrate the Communist 
metliods, won control. They infiltrated into the police and 
“justice” departments, and from there tried and condemned non- 
Communist leaders. They terrorized Prime Minister Nagy into 
resignation and exile as the only way to assure the safety of hi.s 
four-j'ear-old son, who was then brought from Hungary to 
Switzerland to join him. Then they took over. President Tildy, 
who had held on, finally resigned in July, 1948, when his son- 
in-law was threatened with prosecution as a “spy.” 

Czechoslovakia 

The Commtmfets carried on a comparable operation in Czecho¬ 
slovakia in February, 1948. Its success was more surprising, 
because Czechoslovakia had closer ties with the West than any 
other Central European nation. 

Czechoslovakia had been bom in the by action of France, 
E^^and, and the United States during World War I. The groiq;i 
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led by Thomas Masaryk was recognized by President Wilson on 
September a, 1918, as a “dc facto belligerent government.” 

My dose personal relations with the Czech leaders date from 
that year, when the United Statra Treasury agreed to make an 
advance to the de facto govemment to enable it to function, and 
I went to the Treasury Department with Mr. Masaryk to iden¬ 
tify him as he received the first check to the order of the 
Czechoslovak govemment. 

At the Paris Peace Conference of 1919, where the United 
States took a leading part in establishing tlie new state, I worked 
intimately with Mr. Bene^, the Minister of Foreign Affairs. He, 
representing a group of new states which had formed part of 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and I, representing France, 
England, and the other creditor nations, worked out together the 
program of contribution by the “succession states” to the cost 
of their liberation. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the Versailles Peace 
Treaty, I went to Czechoslovakia and negotiated a cotton credit 
on behalf of the Federal Reserve Bank which enabled the spin¬ 
ning industry of Czechoslovakia to get quickly into operation. 

The intimacy of relations between the Czechoslovak govem¬ 
ment and the West continued until the Munich deal with Hitler. 
At that time Mr. Bene^ had succeeded Mr. Masaryk as President, 
and the governments of England and France, with the acquies¬ 
cence of the United States, put strong pressure upon his govern¬ 
ment to cede important parts of Czechoslovakia to Germany. He 
gave in, against his better judgment. 

When this sacrifice failed to stop the Second World War, and 
Czechoslovakia was completeilly takmi ov», Mr. BeneS went into 
exile. I talked with him in London in 1942, during the war. He 
was an embittered man, reflecting the spirit of an embittered 
people. 

Mr. BeneS had placed great hope in the League of Nations. 
The failure of the League, and the power politics played at 
Munich, had made him fed that no small country diould ever 
thereafter put Lope in “collective security.” Events >troved, he 
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felt, that small nations could survive only by becoming satellites 
of great powers which would protect them. 

From then on, the Czechoslovak foreign policy was to align 
the country politically wi± the Soviet Union. On December i3, 
1943, the Czechoslovak govemment-in-exile, acting through Z. 
Fierlinger, its Ambassador in Moscow, made a treaty of “Friend¬ 
ship, Mutual Assistance, and Postwar Cooperation” with the 
Soviet Union. Subsequently, when the defeat of Germany was 
imminent. President BeneS went to Moscow to plan there, with 
Czechoslovak delegates, the reorganization of the Czechoslovak 
government. Upon leaving, on April i, 194 S, he thanked the 
Russians for their promised help and said, “In the future we 
shall go together with you, our brothers.” An American diplomat 
in Prague told me that President Bene§ had said that experience 
forced him to believe that, in an emergency, the Western powers 
would always sacrifice Czechoslovakia to save their own skins. 

It was, however, the belief of Mr. BeneS and at least the hope 
of Jan Masaryk, the first President’s son, who became Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, that the Soviet Union would be satisfied if 
Czechoslovakia became politically allied with it and maintained 
solidarity with it in international affairs. They thought that Soviet 
Commimism would keep its hands off their internal affairs. So 
Jan Masaryk, as the principal delegate of Czechoslovakia to 
the United Nations, consistently voted as desired by the govern¬ 
ment of the Soviet Union. As he once remarked to me, Soviet 
proposals often smelled so bad that he had to hold his nose with 
one hand while he raised the other hand to vote for them. But 
he did it. 

It soon developed that Soviet leadership does not imderstand 
the idea of partnership. There must be subjection. Czechoslo¬ 
vakia became more and more subjected to the local Communist 
Party. In February, 1948, the Communist Party in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia seized complete power in a bloodless revolution. President 
BeneS died of a broken heart, and Foreign Minister Masaryk of 
murder or suicide. 

That was a great and frightening victory for the rupees 
methods of Soviet Communism. 
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Germany 

Soviet Communism has also strengthencsd its hold upon the 
Soviet Zone of Eastern Germany. This aica is of the utmost im¬ 
portance tactically and strategically. It offers an opportunity to 
gain control of all Germany, and witli that control to achieve 
easy domination of the entire Continent. The Communist stran¬ 
glehold on Eastern Germany has not been gained fay love, but 
only by fear and ruthless use of power. 

Through holding an important part of Germany and having 
there a puppet “all-German" government, the Soviet leaders are 
in a position to extend their influence throughout Germany. They 
can be emotionally eloquent about Gennan unity, and tliey 
promise that unity provided the Western Germans get rid of the 
occupying forces of England, France, and the United States. 

The Soviet Union is in a position to propose an ending of 
military occupation. It dares do that because it has created an 
armed and disciplined Communist group in East Germany which 
it believes will be loyal to it and do its will. 

It is in a position, when it finds it expedient, to offer to restore 
to Germany tlie important agricultural and industrial areas, in¬ 
cluding Upper Silesia, which, for the time being at least, it has 
given to Poland in compensation for the Soviet annexation of 
Eastern Poland. 


The Captive Churches 

Throughout Soviet-dominated Central Euroi)e, some progress 
has been made in wealcening the anti-Communist religious influ¬ 
ence, Coimnunist leaders have recognized that the church leaders 
were the greatest obstacle and their greatest source of danger. 
They have tried in Central Europe to deal with that as they dealt 
with religion in Russia following the 1917 Revolution. The trial 
and conviction of Archbishop Stepinac in Yugoslavia (October, 
1946) and of Cardinal Mindszenty in Himgary (July, 1949) are 
symbolic of terroristic methods. The policy has not been to wipe 
out all religion, but to make it innocuous from the standpoint of 
Communist programs and policies. 
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The Constitution of the Soviet Union provides for “freedom of 
antireligious propaganda” and “freedom of religious worship.” 
The intent is to confine religion to acts of worship, primarily 
ritualistic, and to exclude any teaching or preaching tliat might 
influence the political and social life of the community. There 
may be personal “faith,” but it cannot permissibly be translated 
into “worlcs” that Soviet Communism does not like. 

In Russia the Coinraxmist leaders have imposed a working 
arrangement of this kind on the Orthodox Church. In return for 
teaching people to reverence Stalin as their leader on earth, the 
priests are allowed to conduct services of worship of God in 
heaven. 

I attended an Easter service in one of the few remaining 
churches in Moscow. The church and the streets around were 
packed with an estimated crowd of twenty thousand people. They 
stood from ten o’clock at night until after three o’clock in the 
morning. From time to time priests would appear on the church 
balcony and bless the people. It was an impressive demonstration 
of the surviving thirst of the people for spiritual sustenance. But 
also, it demonstrated the confidence of Communist leaders that 
the Church was no longer an obstacle to the realization of their 
unmoral program based on £in atheistic view of the nature of man. 

ASIA 

On the Continent of Asia, Soviet Communism has made its 
greatest gains. These are indeed spectacular. 

Through the Yalta Agreement of February ii, 1945, Stalin 
won the support of Roosevelt and Churchill for the preservation 
of the status quo of Outer Mongolia under its Communist gov¬ 
ernment, and its de jacto detachment from China; the “safe¬ 
guarding” of “the preeminent interests of the Soviet Union” in 
the Chinese Eastern Railroad and South Manchurian Railroad 
and in the port of Dairen; and the restoration of the lease of 
Port Arthur as a Russian naval base. At the time, this arrange¬ 
ment was kept secret from China. 

At the San Francisco Conference in the following May, T. V. 
Soong, the Chinese Premier, asked me whether any of the secret 
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agreements readied at Yalta related to China. I reported our taik 
to Mr. Stettinius, who as Secretary of State had been at Yalta 
with President Roosevelt. He told me that he did not know of 
any such agreements and that I might so advise Mr. Soong. I 
did so. 

Mr. Soong shortly afterward went to Moscow and conduded, 
August 14, 1945, a treaty with the Soviet Union which, in sob- 
stance, confirmed the sacrifice of Chinese interests agreed upon at 
Yalta. 

That episode influenced the attitude of the National Govern¬ 
ment of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Premier Soong much 
as the events of 193S had influenced the Czechoslovak Govern¬ 
ment of President Bend. It shook the historic belief of the 
Chinese that they could count upon the lo3ral friendship of the 
United States. It made immensely difliailt the task of General 
Marshall, late in 1945, when he went to China as Special Repre¬ 
sentative of President Truman. 

When Japan surrendered, the surrender terms authorized the 
Soviet armies to accept the surrender of the Japanese In Man¬ 
churia and in North Korea. That put the Soviet troops into occu¬ 
pation of Manchuria and North Korea, and it gave them control 
of great amounts of war material which had been accumulated 
in Manchuria by the Japanese when they thought that they might 
carry on a war on the mainland even after their islands had been 
lost These supplies of arms and ammunition were turned over 
by the Soviet Union to the Chinese Communist Army, and greatly 
increased its strength. 

Then the Generalissimo, distrusting the military advice of 
General Marshall, attempted to hTierate Manchuria and to defeat 
the Communist troops that were there. The Nationalists could not 
use Port Arthur and Dairen because these ports were now in 
Soviet hands. They tried to fly their troops to Manchuria. In the 
process, the military strength of the Chinese Natfonalist Army 
was dissipated, its persoimel and equipment were largely lost, and 
its prestige greatly damaged. 

The United States then judged the cause of the Nationalist 
government to be lost, partly because of its loss of military 
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power, and partly because it had lost the confidence of the 
people. Its armies had been undisciplined and the government 
had not been able to prevent a vast currency inflation. United 
States military, economic, and moral support was largely with¬ 
drawn, and the Red armies of China soon overcame all organized 
opposition on the Cliinese mainland. 

Thus the 450,000,000 people in China have fallen under leader¬ 
ship that is violently anti-American, and that takes its inspiration 
and guidance from Moscow, The Soviet Union has effective 
political control -in the northern areas of Manchuria, Mongolia, 
and Sinkiang, which contain vast natural resources. If these areas 
can be exploited by Chinese man power, it will greatly improve 
the economic position and the industrial power of the Soviet 
Union. 

Soviet Communist leadership has won a victory in China which 
surpassed what Japan was seeking and we risked war to avert. 

Whether the fruits of the victory will prove illusive remains to 
be seen. But Soviet Commimism has now the chance to consoli¬ 
date a vast contiguous area extending from the river Elbe in 
Germany to the China Sea, with more than 700,000,000 persons 
and immeasurable natural resources. 

THE COLONIAL WOELD 

The Western colonial powers did, on the whole, parry the first 
thrust of Soviet Communism by quickly granting independence 
to many colonial peoples who otherwise would have fought for it 
in alliance with Soviet Commimism. 

It would, however, be premature to judge that this peaceful 
evolution marks a permanent setback for Soviet Communism. It 
cannot now quickly snatch another great victory, like that won 
in China; but it is still in a strong position from which to make 
further major gains. 

The governments that have been established in new nations 
such as India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, the Philippines, the 
United States of Indonesia, and Indo-Ch^ are vt^erable to 
indirect aggression by Soviet Communism. 

We have seen how minorily Communist parties have succeeded 
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in taking over governmental power in countries such as Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia, where free political institutions had seemed 
securely established. We know how difficult it is, even in the 
United States, to check Coinmunist penetration. Can the govern¬ 
ments in the new nations withstand the pressures to which they 
surely will be subjected? 

The peoples are inexperienced in operating free political in¬ 
stitutions. Most of them face a condition of starvation—a con¬ 
dition that will grow worse if Soviet Communists get to control 
or disrupt the economy of the “rice bowl” area of Burma and 
French Indo-China. There is widespread misery which affords 
Soviet propaganda great opportunities. 

We must furthermore take into accmmt that in all these coun¬ 
tries the Chinese have historically exerted a great influence. 
China in the East stands for an honored tradition. It has deeply 
influenced the culture and thinking of the entire area. The fact 
that a Chinese government is now Communist and that Chinese 
embassies, legations and consular offices in many countries will 
be manned by Chinese Communists, will give the Communists in 
this area added prestige in their effort to extend Communist sway 
in the new freed lands of Asia. 

To sum up, China with its population of about 450,000,000 has 
already come almost wholly under a rule which takes its guidance 
from Moscow. In Asia and the Pacific-there are about 600,000,000 
more people whom Soviet Commimism does not yet dominate, 
but whom it has a good chance of dominating. 

If it should win this further area, or any substantial part of 
it, then Soviet Communism wotfld control considerably more than 
half of the total population of the world. 

AFSICA 

In the Continent of Africa the influence of Soviet Communism 
has. grown over the past five years. 

The greatest present oj^ortunity is probably in the Union of 
South Africa. There, a minority of whites is surrounded by a 
sea of colored people. The whites believe that they can survive 
only by holding the natives down with a rule of iron. In addition 
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to the natives there is a large Indian population; and the Indians, 
lilce tlie natives, are discriminated against by the ruling class. 

This situation has been annually agitated in the United Na¬ 
tions Assembly. India has taken the lead in attempting to secure 
recognition in the Union of South Africa of the “human ri^ts 
and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language, or religion” which are to be observed, according 
to Article 55 (c) of the United Nations Qiarier. 

Adjoining the Union of South Africa is Southwest Africa, a 
former German colony which had been detached from Germany 
under the Treaty of Versailles and given, under League mandate, 
to tlie Union of South Africa. It has now been incorporated de 
facto within the Union and it is the only mandated territory 
wJiich has not either been given independence or been placed 
under United Nations trusteeship. The Union of South Africa 
has objected to the United Nations considering either the prob¬ 
lem of its Indian population or the problem of Southwest Africa. 

There is danger in the Union of South Africa that its policy 
may touch off an explosion that wU spread the fire of revolution 
throughout Africa and shake the colonial rule of England, France, 
and Belgium. (Incidentally, die Belgian Congo is our principal 
source of uranium for atomic bombs.) However, the South African 
government has been adamant in its policy of “white supremacy” 
and has not been receptive to advice. This was true even when 
Field Marshal Smuts was its head. 

It must be admitted that the whole population of South 
Africa is in a difficult position. It feels deeply that it stands for 
a Christian civilization that affords the “native” and Indian popu¬ 
lations mucli better living conditions than they could otherwise 
get, and that if it were voluntarily to accept submergence it 
would inaugurate a new era of darkness for an awakening Con¬ 
tinent. 

One cannot talk with South African whites, as I have talked 
with Field Marshal Smuts and other personally fine members of 
the government, and fail to be impressed with the deep sincerity 
of their views. But also one is impressed with the fact that those 
views are both wrong and obsolete in the world today. The policy 
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•f the Union of South Africa is, in fact, givmg Communism the 
opportunity to precipitate a bloody struggle. 

This opportunity is not limited to South Africa. In French 
North Africa also there are repressive political conditions that 
Soviet Communism is vigorously and hopefully exploiting. 

LATIN AMERICA 

In the coimtries of Central and South America the Communist 
parties have steadily increased their strength. The growth has 
been favored by the economic dislocations that followed World 
War II. During that war the United States was pasdng high 
prices for mineral and agricultural products from Latin America. 
The result was an inflation and an unhealthy prosperity. Then 
the abnormal war purchases ceased, leaving the governments with 
the difficult task of readjustment to a peacetime economy. 

Soviet Communism has not, however, made any major effort 
in Latin America, except in the normal way of spreading propa¬ 
ganda and helping to invigorate the local Commxmist parties. The 
Communists are particularly influential in Guatemala; and Com¬ 
munists may have precipitated the violent rioting that nearly 
wrecked the Bogotd Conference of 1948. 

But Soviet Communism does not attempt to do everything 
everywhere at the same time. The task of the Party, as Stalin has 
laid it down, is; 

To locale at any given moment that particular link in the diain of 
processes which, if grasped, will enable us to hold the whole chain and 
to prepare the conditions for achieving strategic success. 

The point here is to single out from all the problems confronting 
the Party that particular immediate problem, the answer to whidh con¬ 
stitutes the central point, and the solution of which will eisure the 
successful solution of the other immediate problems. (P. 68.) 

Mr. ^^shmsky treated this guiding principle on December 19, 
1949, when he emphasized that action should be pointed toward 
the principal strategic objectives, not toward a “secondary” one. 

South America has, for the time being, been treated as a sec¬ 
ondary theater. 

However, the over-all trend in Latin America has created a 
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situation out of which Soviet Communism can manufacture dis¬ 
tinctive successes if and when the Party judges that the effort 
is worth while. 

In some Latin-American countries there has been a trend to¬ 
ward fascism. Argentina is a notable example. Also, in many 
Latin-American countries political control is more than ever in 
the hands of military groups. These groups have more power than 
ever because our Defense D^arlment has built up military 
strength in some of the countries on the theory that the Americas 
should be treated as military allies under the Act of Chapultepec 
and its successor, the Rio Pact. These trends away from repre¬ 
sentative government increase the opportunities of Communism. 

ATOMIC WEAPONS 

The development of atomic weapons by the Soviet Unmn must 
go down in the ledger as a great success. 

The Soviet Union, by quickly bringing our monopoly to an 
end, radically altered the strategic situation to its own advantage. 
United States ability to deliver bombs in Russia is now largdy 
neutralized by the ability of the Soviet to deliver atomic bombs 
in the United States and Western Europe. Perhaps the position is 
more than neutralized, for our economy may be more vulnerable 
than that of the Soviet Union to atomic attack. 

The gain to the Soviet Union is not merely in the fact that it 
now has atomic weapons. It has increased greatly in prestige be¬ 
cause k has treated its accomplishment as perfectly natural and 
normal. It has allowed the fact of its possession of the bomb t» 
leak out through foreign sources. The American people first 
lemned of it in a statement by President Truman on S^temher 
23 f 1949. 

The Soviet attitude was one of surprise that anyone was sur- 
pidsed that Russia had atomic weapons. Of course k woidd have 
them. Why not? The Soviet leaders’ calm assumptfem of Soviet 
scientific and industrial superiority impressed peoples throuih*' 
out the world more than any heralding of the development by 
blaring trumpets. 

Mr, Vishinsky discussed this matter on December 19, 1949, at 
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the celebration of Prime Minister Stalin’s seventieth birthday. 
He treated tiie Soviet "mastery of the secret of atomic energy” 
at primarily a peacetime economic development, of which the 
atomic bomb was a minor by-product. He referred to this as a 
’■‘gigantic success for the Soviet state” because, "in a period of 
.dl kinds of devaluations, the Soviet Union has accomplished the 
most important devaluation—devaluation of the atomic bomb.” 

It is significant that tlie speecli was released only in February, 
xg^o —after President Truman’s announced decision that the 
jjnited States would seek to develop hydrogen bombs—givmg the 
krtiplication that if the United States insisted on an armament 
race the Soviet Union could and would match us, although it pre¬ 
ferred to concentrate on economic development. This was effec¬ 
tive propaganda. 

Mr. Vishinsky makes extravagant statements when he speaks 
for foreign consumption. However, the statement quoted was not 
originally intended for foreign consumption and is close to being 
.sober truth. The rapid Soviet development of the atomic bomb, 
Is Indeed “a gigantic success for the Soviet state”; and tlie ending 
fl't' the United States monopoly in this field will have widespread 
repercussions which cannot yet be fully foreseen. 

One possibility that we can and must foresee is that the pos- 
,■session of atomic weapons greatly increases the area witliin which 
the Soviet Communist leaders and the leaders of local Commu¬ 
nist parties can exert terroristic threats. 

We have seen that talk about the Red Army has strengthened 
Communist influence and Communist parties in France, Italy, 
astd in other countries which are geographically subject to Red 
Army invasion. Now there is far more scope for the use of such 
terroristic methods, and increased likelihood of winning over the 
governments and peoples of countries which are liighly vulner¬ 
able to atomic attack by Soviet Russia. 

’ THE MINOS SCORE FOR COMMUNISM 

Soviet Communism does not win victories everywhere, all the 
time. It has suffered some checks and reverses, partly throu^ 
its own inherent defects and partly because constructive policies 
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iiQd tactics at times have frustrated its evil methods of aggrc 5 > 
don. 

We turn now to the Communist minus score. 

Yugoslavia 

The greatest failure of Soviet Communism has beeu in Yugo¬ 
slavia, itself a Communist-dominated coimtry. Non-Communisti; 
have had little or nothing to do with this. It resulted from a de¬ 
fect that is inherent in the present Stalin brand of Communism. 

Marshal Tito is a Communist. But his Communism differs from 
Stalin’s. It is a brand that Stalin and the leaders of the Soviet 
Communist Party consider to be rank heresy. 

The heresy is supposedly akin to that of Bukharin, the Soviet 
Communist leader who was executed in 1938. He had been t 
defendant in the trials in which Mr. Vishinsky won world-wide 
fame as prosecutor and producer of “confessions.” 

In March, 1948, vituperative exchanges began between 
the Cominform and Tito. He was accused of adopting the 
“heresy” of Bukharin that it is possible for Communism to have 
“peaceful growth” in relation to Capitalism. Tito, in reply, de¬ 
nounced Soviet Communism for its “foul methods” and asserted 
that he was holding to the true faith. They continued to argue 
violently about what was the “true” aeed and what was 
“heresy.” The Communists take these things very seriously. 

The dispute is not merely vocal. The Cominform, xmder the 
leadership of the Soviet Communist Party, has been seeking t 
“purge” of Tito; and there have been attempts to stir up violence 
in Yugoslavia similar to the attempts previously made by Yugo¬ 
slavia to stir up guerrilla war in Greece. There have even bees 
hints that there mig^t be full-scale international war and the 
use of the Red Army. 

In a totalitarian society, where there are no free dections, the. 
only method of resolving political rivalries is violence. So every 
three or four years, more or less corresponding to our presidential 
election periods, there is a test by purge within the, Communist 
leadership. For example, Trotsky and Stalin became rivals, and 
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Trotsky was driven into exile and eventually assassinated In 
Mexico m August, 1940. 

In a sense, the feud between Tito and Stalin was a thing to be 
expected; but it had a deeper cause. 

The Soviet Coramunist Party had demanded that tlie Yugoslav 
Communist Party should apply rigidly the precise pattern of life 
that was designed by the Soviet Communist Party In Moscow. 
Moscow called for a solution of the farm problem in Yugoslavia 
along the lines that had been adopted in Russia, eliminating the 
independent farmers. It demanded that the Government of Yugo¬ 
slavia should treat the Western “imperialist” nations as “enemies” 
with whom there could be no tolerant intercourse. By Llius impos¬ 
ing a distinctively Russian pattern on Yugoslavia, the Soviet 
Communist Party tried to force a square peg into a round hole. 
It did not fit; and by trying forcibly to make it fit the Soviet 
Communists did violence to the patriotic sentiment of the people 
and to their traditional way of life. 

The Soviet Communist program for dealing with farmers 
caused deep resentment in Yugoslavia. Also, the country badly 
needed industrial and mining equipment which it could not get 
from Russia but could get from the West Therefore, Tito, hitn- 
self a rutliless dictator, felt that he could raise the flag of revolt 
and have the backing of the Communist Party and the people of 
Yugoslavia. 

The result has been a great breach within the ranks of the 
Communist countries and a check to the success of Soviet Com¬ 
munistic methods, in which it has exposed a basic weakness. 

The Soviet Communist program is too rigid to be readily ex¬ 
portable. Conformity is demanded to an absurd degree. There 
must be conformity not only in basic creed but in all sorts of 
practices; not only in economic and social fields, but even in the 
realm of art, science, and literature. Such comprdsory conformity 
is bound to lead to widespread unrest, discontent, and even revolt 
in peoples with distinctive loyalties to church and state and their 
own traditions, whose social and economic problems cannot be 
solved by applying without deviation the particular solution that 
has been framed in Moscow. 
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It is unlikely that we have seen the end of the Stalin-Tito feud. 
Under Communist practiccj the end comes only when one or the 
other is liquidated. Untfl that happens, there is an open wound 
in the side of the Communist bloc, 

Conimunist leaders must now divert to an internal problem the 
top planning and large effort which would otherwise be devoted 
to expanding the frontiers of Communism. 

Western Europe 

The onward rush of Soviet Communism in Western Europe has 
been checked, and the situation stabilized for the time being. 

Soviet Communism made three major thrusts in Western 
Europe: 

One was made in France durmg November and December of 
1947 by means of political strikes and sabotage. Another was the 
effort to win the Italian elections of April, 1948. The third was 
the blockade of Berlin, begun in 194S. 

The French and Italian thrusts were primarily "probing” op¬ 
erations. The blockade of Berlin was probably expected to suc¬ 
ceed. All three failed, primarDy because those who were directly 
threatened wanted a society of personal liberty, and because otlier 
free peoples showed a spirit of solidarity with them. That is a big 
“plus” for the way of peace, and a big "minus” for the way of 
Soviet Commimism. However, Soviet Communism does not ac¬ 
cept the first result as final. It bides its time and with good reason, 
for Western Europe is still plagued by grave problems that have 
not been resolved. The position is greatly improved over that in 
1947 and 1948, but there still remain reasons for anxiety. 

The West still has no recognized corridor of access to Western 
Berlin; and, even if it had one, blockade or interference with 
transit by railroad, road, and canal could recur at any time. 

At the Paris meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
May-June, 1949, we asked the Soviet Union to agree to a definite 
corridor of access, the Helmsted Autobahn. The request was 
rejected contemptuously by Mr. Vishinsky. He laughed in our 
faces when he first heard it. 

The economic life of Berlin is stagnating. There is large unem- 
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ploymeut, and the morale has gone down from what it was during 
the exciting dayn of the airlift. 

Germany as a whole presents problems which, if not so im- 
mediately acute as Berlin, are even more fundamental. 

The Germans conccdedly are the heart of the problem of 
Europe. They are regaining strength, despite all obstacles. What 
will they do with that strength? Will they use it to end the 
artificial division of Germany by the Iron Curtain? Tf so, will 
the Iron Curtain be pushed back to Poland or moved forward 
to France? Will the Germans start to bargain between East and 
West? That is a possibility that is bound to attract the many 
Germans who still feel that the future of Germany is to be found 
in nationalism and who want to see tlieir nation restored to 
greatness. 

Never before has a people so numerous (between sixty-five and 
seventy million) and so potentially powerful had so unique an 
opportunity to bargain between two opposing groups. If the 
Germans would combine again with Soviet Communism as they 
(Ud in the fall of 1939, that combination could sweep Europe. 
The victory of a Soviet-German alliance would be so certain that 
it is doubtful indeed whether there would be any organized re¬ 
sistance. That is a prize that a revived, nationalistic Germany 
offer Soviet Russia—at a {Hcice. 

A revived Germany can also be a great asset to the West. By 
attractmg Eastern Germany into its orbit the West can gain an 
advanced strategic position in Central Europe which will under¬ 
mine the Soviet Communist military and political positions 'in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and other neighboring coun¬ 
tries. So a revived nationalistic Germany has much to offer the 
West—at a price. 

If Germany revives with nationalistic impolses, it Is nnrpflH stk; 
to imagine that the Germans will not use their unique position for 
bargaining to improve their lot 

Whro we consider the organization of a military defense of the 
West, the problem of Germany again emerges. What vidll be the 
defense line? Will it be the Rhine? 

I If our defense line is the Rhine, nearly sixty million Germans 
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to the east of It will have to be abandoned. If the West abandon« 
them, will they not mate the best terms they can with tlie Soviet 
Union? 

If we plan to hold a line of defense along the Elbe, what can 
we hold it with? Can Germany be held against the Soviet Union, 
fxcept perhaps by German troops? Does tliat mean the rearma¬ 
ment of Germany? Will France consent, and what dependence 
can be placed on rearmed Germans? Can we be sure that they wTI 
shoot in what we thinli is the right direction? 

There are as yet no agreed answers to these questions posed by 
Germany. 

Wlien we turn to Europe west of Germany, we find more prob' 
lems that await solution. 

In France and Italy there are still powerful Communist parties, 
representing about a quarter of the total electorate and with oor- 
responding representation in the parliaments. 

This Is not as bad as it sounds. The Communist parties k 
France and Italy are not like the Communist Party in the Soviet 
Union, whicit is a small, highly trained, iron-disciplmed, fanatical 
group. 

In France and Italy the Communists have attempted to or¬ 
ganize a popular front party. Many of the members are not 
orthodox, and vote as members of the Communist Party in pro¬ 
test against the other parties or to show that thQr want what the 
Communist Party promises. 

Behind these large voting blocs in France and Italy there is ft 
small, hard core of orthodox Communists who have penetrated 
deeply into the national life. They can exert a strong influence, 
politically and through labor unions, and they can steal military 
secrets. They can give Soviet Communism much help if and whw, 
another thrust is decided upon. 

There has been an amazing economic recovery in the countries 
of Western Eurr^e, so that their productivity is, generally speak- 
teg, equal to or above the prewar level. That is a tribute to the 
possibilities of a free society. But it is ncA enough—not nearly 
enou^ 

Western Europe (together with Greece and Turkqr) b sub* 
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divided by the national policies, practices, and currencies of the 
eighteen different nations not behind the Iron Curtain. Each na¬ 
tion has developed an economic isolationism that far exceeds any 
that it has practiced in modern times. 

All but a few have national currencies which are artificially 
valued and are practically non-exchangeable with any other cur¬ 
rency. 

Each comitry imposes not merely tariff restrictions but quotas 
on what may be brought in from abroad. 

Many of the countries have gone in for a form of socialism or 
near-sociab'sm that requires insulation from other countries. An 
economy that is mostly “planned” cannot admit of forces that 
the planners do not control. Therefore, high walls must be built, 
with only a few doors which can be closely patrolled by the gov¬ 
ernment to make sure that the economy is immune from any 
natural forces. 

Let us look at England. 

The United ICingdom developed a population of about fifty 
million on an island which has few natural resources except coal 
and fish from the sea. 

As one En^ishman put it to me: England is a lump of coal in 
a bowl of fish. Nevertheless, England became great; and, for a 
century and more, it dominated the world. 

That was because of the inventiveness, the resourcefulness, 
and the venturesomeness of her people. 

It was in England that the Industrial Revolution began. The 
Englidi foimd out how to put their one natural asset—coal—^to 
work to run machinery which could multiply many times the 
productivity of human effort. 

They manufactured goods on a great scale. They built ships 
to carry these goods throu^ the seven seas of the world- They 
developed trading companies to distribute their goods. The Bank 
of England made its money—the pound sterling—into a world 
money, backed by gold. It was acceptable and exchangeable 
everywhere, so as to make possible an exchange of goods through¬ 
out the world. The English risked their profits by investing them 
in railroads, ports, irrigation projects, roads, and waterways in 
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many lands. With a great navy they policed the trade of the 
world and licipcd maintain political order where their investments 
lay. 

Never has the world made material, social, and indeed moral 
progress equal to that during tlie century of British dominance 
between tlie Napoleonic Wars and the First World War. 

Through that dominance, England thrived. The greatest wealth 
of modern times was accumulated in England, and from all over 
the world tlicre flowed to it the finest of everything: tea from the 
East, cigars from Havana, wines from France, porcelain from 
China, rugs from Eersla. Its population grew by leaps and bounds. 
This ship of stale called “England” was manned by officers and 
crew who were hard-working, courageous, resourceful, inventive, 
and venturesome. They had set full sail in a turbulent sea. 

Now, however, all is changed. The captain and crew often act 
as though they were in charge of a derelict drifting to no discern¬ 
ible haven, with no dependable means of propulsion and only 
limited supplies of food and water. 

Under such circumstances “socialism” b naturaL When men, 
women, and children are adrift they usually divide the food and 
water on an equal basb. 

That b what fe happening in England. Tlie discipline and stoi- 
ebra are admirable; die leadership b capable and high-minded. 
But there b discouragement of the inventive and venturesome 
qualities which made England great and prosperous in the nine¬ 
teenth century, and alone enabled it to support its population. 

Nece&sity, it b said, b the mother of Invention, Chance of gain 
also stimulates invention and venture. But will inventions and 
venture come adequately from a society where there Is no hard 
necessity because everyone fa provided for cm a survival basb, 
and where steeply graduated tases make it impossible for anyone 
■ to gain appreciably more than the means for bare survival? 

There may be an affirmative answer. I hope there b. Perhaps 
it b to be found in a development of the vast resources of Afri(». 
Certainly we are entitled to hope that a people who in the past 
have shown such great qualities will find a way of escape from the 
dangers that press on it It would, however, be folly to belbve 
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tliat what has so far been done in the way of “Etiropean recov¬ 
ery” is a permanent solution to the economic problems of Eng¬ 
land. 

Virtually no progress has been made in achieving in Europe 
the single market and the economic cooperation which were en¬ 
visioned by the European Recovery Act. The result is tliat, in 
spite of a successful relief operation which has gained time and 
has prevented immediate catastrophe, there is no long-r.nngc solu¬ 
tion. Under present conditions economic illness i.s bound to be 
recurrent, giving Soviet Communism new opportunities. 

In the problem of military defense, while progress has been 
made, il is not along lines which hold any assurance of success. 

No one of the countrie,s of Western Europe is aide to develop 
a military establishment which would be formidable on its own 
account. Under the North Atlantic Treaty they are su])poscd to 
operate under some plan for coordinated defense with other 
Western comitrics. But this arrangement does not eliminate 
unreliability. A national force which operates under political com¬ 
mand can be surrendered at the decision of the political govern¬ 
ment. That happened in France in June, 1940, despite the Anglo- 
French alliance. Since this is so, no one country wants to have 
its own defense dependent upon some other military force under 
a foreign political command which may or may not be dependable 
in time of stress. So the English want a defense of their own, the 
French want a defense of tlreir own, Benelux wants a defcn.se of 
its own, and so forth. 

It is not possible, with the resources available, to build a 
formidable and effective defense out of a series of politically dis¬ 
tinct military establishments. 

The European Recovery Plan, the North AUautic Treaty, and 
the Military Assistance Program have not created in Western 
Europe a solid and dependable defense against the indirect ag¬ 
gression of Soviet Communism or against a possible armed attack 
by the Soviet Union, But these measures have at least provided 
a serious obstacle to the realization in Western Europe of the 
ambitions of Soviet Communism. 
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Greece 

In Greece the check to Soviet Commtmism has undoubtedly 
been a serious and unexpected blow to the hopes of Soviet Com¬ 
munism. It seemed reasonable that the Greek govemment could 
not support indefinitely the tremendous expenditure of man 
power and economic resources involved in putting down a guer¬ 
rilla war that was constantly fed from tJie great Communist hin¬ 
terland north of tlie Greek border. 

If Greece had fallen, much would have fallen with it. Control 
of Greece and of the Greek islands would have carried a domi¬ 
nance in the eastern Mediterranean even greater than Molotov 
sought when he asked for Tripolitania. Turkey would have 
been virtually surrounded and cut off from the West, and made 
au ea.sy prey. 

In Greece, Communist ambitions have suffered a serious, 
though perhaps not permanent, frustration. 

The United Nations 

In the United Nations, the Soviet Union has suffered a series 
of defeats. It has been isolated, and seldom finds outside support 
for tlie positions that it advocates. It has become normal in the 
General Assembly for the Soviet Union to get 6 votes, with from 
40 or 50 against, and a few abstentions. The 6 are formed by the 
vote of the Soviet Union itself, of its two states the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia, and Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Yugoslavia. Now 
even Yugoslavia cannot be relied upon, so that sometimes the vote * 
on the Soviet side is only $. ' 

It would be a mistake, however, to treat these lopsided votes as 
necessarily an accurate measure of the position of the Soviet 
Union in the United Nations. The Soviet Union often seems to 
wish and seek the voting results which we mentiwt. 

Time after time, those of us who have worked in the United 
Nations have been amazed at the way in which thelSoviet Delega¬ 
tion has deliberately alienated votes. By even the sli^test con¬ 
cessions, it could often have got many votes. Certainly the mem¬ 
bers of the Soviet Delegation are smart enou^ to know that 
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The explanation seems to be that Soviet leaders, for purposes 
of their own, wish to present the picture of a Communist world 
encircled by hostile elements. Wlien the Soviet Delegation intro¬ 
duces a resolution to condemn warmongers, or a resolution calling 
for disarmament, and that resolution is voted down by a vote of 
4S or so to 6, Communist propaganda uses the fact to show the 
“masses” that the Communist nations are the only really peace- 
loving nations, and that they are surrounded by war-loving 
capitalists. The very fact that Communism .stands alone is made 
into an asset. We can fairly conclude that the methods of Soviet 
Communism have failed in the United Nations; but we cannot 
rate the failure as very great because, in a sense, it is invited 
by tlie Soviet Union for its own purposes. 

Also, it is a failure that could readily be retrieved if that should 
become Soviet policy. It would be particularly easy witli Com¬ 
munist China in the United Nations. There are several other 
member states from Asia which might vote with Qiina when they 
would not vote with the Soviet Union. Also, by a slight change of 
tactics, it could pick up a good many votes from other areas and 
become a very substantial minority witliin the Assembly. 

The fact is that voles of 5 or 6 to 45 or 50 do not by any means 
measure the real influence of Soviet Communism in the world. 
A ratio of i to 3 would more r accurately measure the balance that 
the Soviet Union could probably achieve, with Communist China 
in the United Nations, if it really tried to roll up a maximum 
vote. 

We can take solid satisfaction from the results so far achieved 
in the United Nations. But it is wise to avoid any great elation 
over the overwhdraing votes that have been recorded against pro¬ 
posals heretofore put forward by the Soviet Union. 

THE NET SCOKK 

As we thus go over the world scene and score the pluses and 
minuses for the methods of Soviet Communism, we find that the 
pluses greatly outbalance the minuses. Soviet Communism has 
suffered one serious setback in Yugoslavia. It has been held back 
in Western Europe by a great exertion and expenditure on our 
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part which, nevertheless, still leaves the situation precarious. In 
tlie rest of tJie world Soviet Communism has had success wherever 
it has exerted itself strongly; and it has had great success in 
China. 

There has been a very definite sliift in the balance of power in 
the world, and that shift has been in favor of Soviet Communism. 

The area covered by tlie North Atlantic Pact and by the Tru¬ 
man Doctrine for Greece and Turkey has a total population, in¬ 
cluding Uie United States, of more tlian 350,000,000. This area 
includes tlie traditional hard core of Western civilization, and 
within it we have made tlie maximum expenditure of money and 
effort 

The population of the further area in the Americas covered by 
the Rio Pact aggregates about: 100,000,000. This area is not so 
strongly held. 

The areas not covered by the North Atlantic Pact, the Tru¬ 
man Doctrine for Greece and Turkey, or the Rio Pact have a 
total population of about 1,700,000,000. Of these, already more 
tlian 700,000,000 have been brought under the control of tlie 
Communist government of tlie Soviet Union and affiliated Com¬ 
munist governments. They have good chances of success in much 
of the remaining area whenever they may be disposed to move 
strongly. 

Population figures are not in themselves conclusive as to 
power. Population together with natural resources makes po¬ 
tential power; but developed power may still be a long way off. 
From the standpoint of actual economic productivity, the balance 
is still in favor of tlie non-Communist world. However, the suc¬ 
cess of Soviet methods is to be measured in terms of their ability 
to advance their own program. That program has been from the 
beginning one of encirclement which would leave to the last the 
overthrow of the hard core of Western civilization, first by en¬ 
circlement and then by weakening. 

The program of encirclement has made great strides, and it is 
apparent tliat the policies so far devised do not frustrate gains by 
Soviet Communism through its combination of fraudulent propa¬ 
ganda, terrorism, class war and dvil war, and finally a cutting 
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off of tlie people from contact with outside sources that might 
give them spiritual encouragement and hope for ultimate freedom 
from despotism. 

If ajiy one of us were sitting in the Kremlin as a member of the 
Politburo checking over the score of the last five years he would 
conclude that these methods worked very well indeed, and he 
would see no reason to abandon or to alter them materially. 

That, no doubt, is tlie view of the Politburo. It was expressed 
bi an editorial by the official paper Izvcstia on January i, 1950, 
concluding: 

The New Vear has come to us as a welcome and dear guest. Wc have 
celebrated It with the joyous feeling of creators and builders. . . . 
With faith and hope the downtrodden people are looking to the great 
Soviet Union—^mighty and spiritually close to the working people of 
all lauds. Around the U.S.S.R. the camp of the fighters for peace, 
democracy, and socialism is growing and becoming stronger. 

The forces of this camp are multipl3dxig day by day. The camp of 
democracy and socialism today includes the Great Soviet Union, demo¬ 
cratic Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Albania, 
Northern Korea, the Mongol People’s Republic, where the workers are 
building socialism and have achieved hitherto unheard-of succc.sses in 
improving the economy, culture, and science, the Chinese People’s Re¬ 
public, created by a great people which has cast oft the burden of the 
imperialist and feudal yoke, and the German Democratic Republic, the 
formation of which marks a turning point in the history of Europe. , . . 

The sun of freedom and Communism ^ines brightly for the vorUl 
today. Cornmunlsm is conquering, Communism will triumphl 

A Happy New Year, comrades, a very Htqppy New Year! 



i"HAPTMR THIRTEEN 


WHY SOVIET COMMUNISM Wtm 


IChere are basic reasons why Soviet Communisus fa scoring 
gcaaX gains: 

One is liial. Soviet C^oinmnnism saturates the world with proya- 
jifanda thu(, has universal appeal. 

A second reason is that the Soviet Communist Party has per¬ 
fected a superb organization to conduct indirect aggression 
throughout tlic world. 

A third rciisou is that Sovi(it Cmnnumism has the advantage of 
the offensive. It lias no counteroffensive to fear, either in propa- 
ganrU or in “cold war.” It can push its redivision of the world, 
picking the time and jdace for il.s offensive and knowing that it 
can consolidate its gains at lekure. 

Marxi.'ini is malerialistic and atlicislic. But the Communist 
Party sees clearly the iH)wcr of ideas, and the leaders attach great 
importance to slogans tliat appeal to men everywhere, pardcu- 
Jarly to the so-called “masses” whose power Soviet leaders hope 
to harness. 

The party of the proletariat must rely upon, . .. such a social Idea 
as ... is callable of setting into motion teoad masses of the people. 
(P. 603.) 

So Soviet Communists have devised a program that has a tre¬ 
mendous appeal to all men everywhere who feel oppressed or 
cheated by the existing order and also to some of the idealists 
who want a better world. 

The Constitution of the Soviet Union well illustrates the Party 
propaganda line. Here are a few excerpts: 
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Article ii8 provides: “The right to work is ensured by the 
socialist organization of the national economy, the steady growth 
of the productive forces of Soviet society, the elimination of the 
possibility of economic crises, and the abolition of uncinploy* 
menL” 

Article 119 provides: “Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right 
to rest and leisure.” 

Article 120 provides: “Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right 
to maintenance in old age and also in case of sickness or loss of 
capacity to work.” 

Article 121 provides: “Qtizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right 
to education.” 

Article 123 provides: “Women in the U.S.S.R. are accorded 
equal rights with men in all spheres of economic, state, cuittural, 
social and political life. The possibility of exercising these rights 
is ensured to women by . . . prematernity and maternity leave 
with full pay, and the provision of a wide network of maternity 
homes, nurseries, and kindergartens.” 

Article 123 provides that “any advocacy of racial or national 
exclusiveness or hatred and contempt, is ptmishable by law.” 

Article 125 provides for “(a) freedom of speech; (b) freedom 
of the press; (c) freedom of assembly.” 

Article 127 provides: “Citizens of the U.S.S.R. are guaranteed 
inviolability of the person.” 

Article 128 provides: “The inviolability of the homes of 
citizens and privacy of correspondence are protected by law.” 

The Soviet Comraimist world program tempts men everywhere 
with these social promises as set out in the Constitution of the 
Soviet Union. 

Internationally, the Soviet Communists promise peace as 
against the program of war which is attributed to the “capitalist,” 
the “bourgeois,” the “imperialist” states, which are ruled by 
“warmongers.” 

The following quotation from an editorial in Pravda on Decem¬ 
ber 21,1949, written in connection with Stalin’s seventieth birth¬ 
day, illustrates the typical Communist “peace propaganda” line; 
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Our leader and teacher Comrade Stalin has sounded a great appeal 
for peace among peoples. This appeal sinks ever deeper into the hearts 
of the people. No gangster of the pen from the camp of the warmongers 
will succeed in disparaging the Stalin policy of friendship among peo¬ 
ples; he will not succeed in obliterating the sacred word of peace in¬ 
scribed upon the banners of the freedom-loving peoples. 

The mighty movement for peace and against the instigators of a 
new war is developing ever greater breadth and strength. The peoples 
of all countries regard Comrade Stalin as the great defender of peace. 

Most readers of tliis book will know that social conditions 
within the Soviet Union do not in fact correspond with the word 
picture given by the Soviet Constitution. Also they will know 
that, if Soviet leaders perhaps do not plan international war, that 
is true only to the extent that they believe they can get more ad¬ 
vantage out of class war or civil war. 

But most of those to whom Communist propaganda Is directed 
do not know the real facts, and they are easily misled by the con¬ 
stant repetition of appealing word pictures by past masters in 
that art 

In Canada, England, and the United States there have been 
some exposures of spying activities on behalf of Soviet Com¬ 
munism. Tliose glimpses show that Soviet Commimists have been 
able to get treasonable cooperation from highly educated persons 
who, by birth and environment, were thoroughly steeped in the 
traditions of our Western society. They did not get the coopera¬ 
tion by crude processes of bribery—any such approaches would 
have been indignantly rejected. They got it because the persons 
had come to accept Soviet propaganda so far as to bdUleve that 
disloyalty to nation would serve the higher cause of human wd- 
fare. 

If Soviet propaganda and techniques can persuade "educated” 
persons that Communism means peace and a better world, how 
much more persuasive must that propaganda be to those of the 
“mass organizations” for whom the propaganda is primarily 
devised. 

Before going to Russia in X947 ,1 read a guidebook to the 
city of Moscow issued In that dty ten years earlier by the Co- 
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operative Publishing Society of Foreign Workers in the U.S.S.R. 
It tells of the new buildings and structures and of Uie new people 
“v7ho at one and the same time are their creators and proprie¬ 
tors,” and whose works “vividly reflect the consciousness of the 
working people that tliey are building ‘their orvn’ subway, ‘their 
own' factories, ‘their own’ mimidpal buihlings anil apartment 
houses and are not working for the bcnclll of a private owner. 
.,, Moscow is tlie city of emandpated and joyous labour, where 
everyone works, studies and is an active builder of a new life.” 

I made some allowances; for guidebooks usually exaggerate, 
I had, however, not imagined anything so drab, unkonii)t and run¬ 
down as the reality. The roofs were leaking, the windows were 
dirty, the areaways were dumping places for refuse and garbage. 

It was a case of “What fe everybody’s l)usiufiss, is nobody’s 
biLsiness.” In Moscow the residents took little interest in the 
rj[ean]ines.s and decency of their surroundings), for no one knew 
where he would be living the next year, 

I concluded that the guidebook had been written to guide, or 
misguide, those who would never go to Moscow. 

Tliat is characteristic of Communist propaganda. It i.s for thase 
who will never compare what they hear and read with the reality. 

When oui’ people were carrying on what became known the 
world over as the “Great American Experiment” we subjected 
that experiment to the test of critical observation. We welcomed 
visitors and immigrants from all over the world. Others learned 
of what we did, not throu^ ofheial propaganda by oursdves, but 
through the first-hand reports that visitors took home and through 
the letters that immigrants wrote back to their relatives and 
friends in the “old” country. We had no desire fraudulently to 
spread our ideas or win leadership. 

It is otherwise with Soviet Communist leadership. Its propa¬ 
ganda is a method of warfare. Methods are judged by their suc¬ 
cess, not by any sense of honor or responsibility toward the 
“enemy.” 

At one meeting with high Soviet ofBdals which I attended, 
there was some discussion of the repatriation of Japanese troops, 
promised by the surrender terms. The Soviet r^resentatives ex“ 
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pressed great surprise tliat we should take seriously that promise 
to repatritite. They said they had assumed that that provision had 
been put into the surrenejer terms only in order to induce the 
Japanese to surrender; and, since tliey had surrendered, the 
clause iiad served its purpose. 

That cynical attitude is reflected in every a.spect of Soviet 
Communist conduct of the “cold war.” Their propaganda is 
fraudulent because tlic truth would not serve their present need. 
The Iron Curtain is an essential technique, not merely to cut off 
the pco[)lcs behind it from contact with the outer world, but also 
to prevent tIio.se outside, who are slated to be fooled by Com¬ 
munist propaganda, from learning the truth. 

The comii.arison between our conduct of the Great American 
Experiment and the conduct of Soviet Communism may be his¬ 
torically inlcrcsllng and may serve to increase our self-esteem. 
But the comfiarison does not alter the fact that Soviet Com¬ 
munism is getting results everywhere by professing beliefs which, 
have a universal appeal. They catcli the imaginations of millions 
and millions of people—those who want a better world, those who 
feel hopeless or despairing, those who feel that their lot could 
be improved by a successful class war against those more fortu¬ 
nate than Uiomselves, 

Such propagaiula is the initial softening-up process. The fol¬ 
low-up is conducted by coldly and efficiently organizing toughness 
and tcrrori.sm. 

The Sf)vict Communist Party has built up a world-wide or¬ 
ganization of fanatical believers in the Stalin creed, believers 
that the end justifies the means, who accept “iron discipline” and 
are thoroughly trained for the conduct of “cold” war and indirect 
aggression. For this training the Party maintains schools in 
Russia; and it draws to these scliools men from all countries of 
the world who are destined to be the top advisers in the army 
which stands ready, throughout the world, to carry forward the 
Soviet Communist program of world domination. They penetrate, 
usually secretly, into the labor imions, into the press, radio, and 
other vehicles of public opinion, into political parties, and into 
.■governments themselves. Each has an allotted task for vhich he 
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is trained, and which is coordinated with the hislcs of others by 
the Soviet Communist Party, as the “general staff” in this world¬ 
wide offensive. Many of these persons, particularly those who 
penetrate into so-called “mass organizations,” develop a follow¬ 
ing whicli has no knowledge of the tie-in with Soviet Communism. 

When Cotnniunist activity becomes strong and open, as in 
Qiina, Indo-Cliina, Greece, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, the 
leaders are found to include those who have had their period of 
intensive training in the schools maintained by the Soviet Com¬ 
munist Parly. 

On January i, 1950 ,1 was asked to name the ton persons who 
had had the most profound influence on developments during the 
first half of the century. I listed Mildiail Borodin as one of the 
ten. The reporter who questioned me had not heard the name, 
and no doubt it means nothing to many other Americans. But 
Borodin in 1923 went from Russia to China to undertake the task 
of winning China to Communism, tie attained a position of in¬ 
fluence with the Kuoinintang as “political adviser,” and went 
un from that to establish a Communist government in Hankow; 
and he took a leading part in organizing tlie militant Chinese 
Communist armies that have been waging civil war in China for 
more than twenty years and have now won tliere a great victory 
for Communism. 

One of his associates in China, who had trained in Russia, was 
Ho Chi Minh, who now leads the civil war in Viet Nam that is 
bleeding France. 

This “cold war” army of the Soviet Commimist Party con¬ 
ducted the guerrilla wax in Greece; led the strikes and sabotage 
that nearly wrecked France in the winter of 1947-1948. It 
spreads the terrorism tliat frightens people into the Communist 
Party, or frightens them from opposing it; and it mans the secret 
police and conducts the purges when Communism gets into con¬ 
trol. 

Neither the United States nor any other non-Communist nation 
has any organization for taking the initiative in this “cold war,” 
or even an organization adequate to expose Communist elements 
within our midst. As a result, Soviet Communism has the im- 
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mense advantage of being able always to take Uie offensive. It is 
able to cai-ry out Stalin’s advice in “the strategic utilization of 
die forces of tlie revolution/' which involves “the concentration 
of the main forces of the revolution at the etiomy’.s most vulner¬ 
able spot at the decisive moment’' (p. 63). 

Soviet CoinnuinLsm is free to concentrate upon the offensive 
and to pick the time and place for decisive action because it does 
not have to worry about any counteroffensives, even though, 
within the exi.sting area of its control, there arc weak spots. Tliose 
whom Soviet Communism is fighting arc tied down to defensive 
action on battlegrounds selected by Soviet Communism. 

Most of the non-Communist countries operate on the theory 
that they are either at peace or at war. The United Slates, for 
example, has governmental departments manned for peace. The 
State Department is one. It conducts peacetime relations with 
otlier nations which we recognize, and with which we deal on a 
presumably frlciully basis. 

When we go to war, diplomatic relations are broken, our am¬ 
bassadors conic home, and the primary responsibility then passes 
to the War, Navy, and Air Departments, now combined into the 
“Department of Defense.” They then conduct a fighting war. 

Soviet Communism has invented an intermediate stage, a twi¬ 
light zone between war and peace. The descriptive phrase “not 
war, not peace” is said to have been first uttered by Trotsky in 
connection with the Treaty of Brcst-Lilovsk. That was the peace 
that was supposed to end the war in which Germany and Russia 
were tlicn engaged. Trotsky Is gone, but the policy which he 
launched remains. It not only remains, but has b^n implemented 
in ever mounting degrees. 

On our side, our Constitution and legal system rigidly insist 
that we are eitiier at war or at peace, so that we are almost im¬ 
potent when it comes to dealing with the “not war, not peace” 
condition in which we find ourselves. We are devoting billions 
in money and our highest talent to preparation for a fighting war 
—a war that may never come. Meanwhile, we are being en¬ 
circled and the strength of our society is being undermined by 
the "cold war’* that here, and which could finally defeat us. 
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We have now seen the basic reasons why Soviet Comnumism 
has won and is winning great successes throughout the world. 
The “Great Soviet Ejqperiment” is the most advertised, the most 
ballyhooed scheme for softening up the opposition that the world 
has ever known. That softenhig-up organization is, in turn, 
backed up by the most nithless, imscrupulous, highly trained, 
omnipresent, secret army that the world has ever known. Finally, 
neither the propaganda nor the secret army has any effective com¬ 
petition or opposition from without, so that Soviet Communism 
holds the advantage of the olSeosive. 



PART IV 


WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


A SUMMARY OF NEEDS 


There is no reason why we should be content with the present 
situation. The foreign policies which we have reviewed are good 
so far as they go. But they do not go far enough. They leave the 
world field wide open to successes by methods of fraud, terrorism, 
and violence. 

We could of course gamble that, if we rest on the defensive and 
organize an inner citadel of the West or of the Americas, every¬ 
thing will turn out all right because the task of encirclement is 
so vast and Soviet Communist plans so grandiose tlwt they will, 
sooner or later, collapse, even though we have no policies to 
make them do so. 

Certainly the unpredicted and the unpredictable play a great 
part in human affairs, and perhaps we would be favored by luck. 

Usually the lucky brealcs favor those who are alert and vigor¬ 
ous under the Impulse of a dynamic faith. Luck rardy sustains 
those who rely on it exclusively. 

If the American people adopt luck as a substitute for enlight¬ 
ened policies and programs of their own, they may for a time 
be lucky; but, even so, in the end they will surely lose. 

To rely on luck Is wrong because it involves unconcern for the 
welfare of humanity. It means that we are indifferent to the 
mwnl enormities \rtuch are the inevitable consequence of what 
.is happening and is threatening in much of the world. 

It is stupid to rely on luck to bring about that which we can' 
bring about ourselves, if we will. We do not need to gamble with 
eur futme. What we have already done proves our capacity to 
do more. The Berlin airlift and the European Recovery Plan 
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are two concrete examples of faith and works which can be 
drawn on more deeply to check the progressive strangulation of 
human liberty in the world. 

It is time to think in terms of taking the offensive in the world 
struggle for freedom and of rolling back the engulfing tide of 
despotism. It is lime to think less of fission bombs and more of 
establishing justice and ending terrorism in the world. 

We should all feel relief if mctliods of mass destruction were 
abolished. But that would not mean “peace,” It might mean that 
we should die a little later rather than a little sooner; it might 
mean that we should die slowly rather than quickly; but it would 
not have much bearing on whether or not our world was to be 
one where myriads of human beings were degraded to the status 
of broken-spirited pack animals. 

The situation today is comparable to that of 1942, although 
in geographic terms it is not as bad. Then the despotic power of 
the Axis had overrun Europe to the Atlantic, had conquered 
Burma, Malaya, and the islands of the Pacific—^Indonesia and 
the Philippines—and had control of a large part of China, 
Today Soviet Communism is held at tire river Elbe in Ger¬ 
many; and, while it has overrun China, it is not yet in open 
control of Burma, Malaya, or any of the islands of the Pacific. 

In the dark days of 1942 we were not thinking about “peace” 
in terms of some settlement that might temporarily allow us to 
go on existing as an oasis in a totalitarian desert. We were not 
thinking about how to save our necks, but how to save freedom. 
We need more of that spirit today. If we had it, there would 
be far more chance of getting teal peace. Security is the by¬ 
product, not of fear, but of great endeavor and great faith. 

If we do develop that spirit, it will lead us to strengthen and 
invigorate those of our present policies u^ich axe sound and to 
develop new policies and programs of even greater scope and 
imagination. 

First of an, we need, here at home, to put bipartisanship in 
foreign policy on a solid basis. For five years bipartisanship has 
given strengA and continuity to the foreign policies it served It 
has made them vigorous and dependable so that we could provide 
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effective leadership. We shall need bipartisanship even more if 
we are to develop broader and stronger policies. Hut today It has 
gravely deteriorated, and tlierc is risk that wc shall become in¬ 
ternally divided at a time when continuity, dependability, and 
invigoration of foreign policy arc more than ever vital. 

The United Nations has contributed to the solutioii of inter¬ 
national disputes. It has deterred aggression by exposing poten¬ 
tial aggressors. But the United Nations has settled down to a 
somewhat stodgy routine at a lime when it needs to be the arena 
where the great world struggle for peace and justice is drama¬ 
tized in a way that grips the imagination and steels the resolve 
of free men everywhere. 

Witliin the area of our strategic military concern, notably tlic 
“West,” wc have had some good policies. But tiie West still re¬ 
mains gravely divided within itself. Our policies have not yet 
eradicated from the West the seeds of its own disintegration, and 
we are pinned down there by ta.sks that should be completed 
so that we can pay more attention to the East, Therefore, even 
witliin the inner citadel of the West oiir policies need to be 
strengthened. 

In the vast areas of Asia and tlie Pacific wc liavc no adequate 
policy, largely because Cliina, always until now our friendly 
partner, has been taken over by the allies of Soviet Communism. 
That calls for new tliinking about our relations with the peoples 
of Asia and the Pacific. 

We have been concentrating almost exclusively on preparation 
for a “hot” war which may never come. Top policy decisions 
have been influenced too much by tlie military, who.se duty it is 
to think primarily in terms of a sliooting war. Meanwhile, we 
can lose the “cold” war. There is imperative need for an over-all 
strategy that takes account of all the realities, the nonmilitavy 
as well as the military. 

We need, ourselves, a capacity to wage “not war, not peace.” If 
we continue without adequate organization or techniques for con¬ 
ducting the “cold” war which Soviet Communism presses on us, 
some may come to feel, in desperation, that time is working 
against us, and tbat it is better to have a shooting war at which 
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we should douhllcss be more compclcntj and where the odds 
would si ill be in our favor. But anotlier world war, whatever the 
military outcome, would make it almost certain that totalitarian¬ 
ism of some kind would be the victor over any survivors. 

At the moment, we have little in the way of influence to project 
into the vast fields which lie beyond the re.ach of our military or 
economic power. We arc not generating the dynamic faith, the 
ideas, needed to touch the spirits and to arouse the hopes of the 
peoples of the world who arc tlie prey of predatory Communism. 
If wo would break the ever tightening noose, Uiere is need for 
spiritual qualities which can give our influence greater scope. 

We shall discuss each of these needs. 



CHAPTER FfFTCfiN 


A FUTURE FOR BIPARTISANSHIP 


Bipartisanship in forci{?n policy is difTicult to practice. The 
present omens suggest that it is not going to be practiced. 

The bipartisanship of tl\e past five years has depended more 
on personalities than on principles. Now there Is a trend back 
to the professional view that bipartisanship is bad politics. 

In 1944 the professional politicians, both Republican and 
Democrat, did not want to have bipartisan cooperation in world 
organisation. Many Democrats opposed it because they thought 
that the Democratic Party should try to capitalize on the popular 
desire for a world organization and malce it appear tliat only the 
Democratic Party had the will or the competence to achieve t h at 
result. 

Many Republicans were opposed to bipartisanship because 
tliey believed that there was no advantage for the Republican 
Party in seeming merely to endorse what President Roosevelt 
was doing. They felt that, if the leaders of the Republican Party 
could not do better than endorse the leader of their political op¬ 
ponents, the people would be apt to do the same. They recalled 
that the Republican Party had won tlie elections of 1920 in large 
part because of the revolt against Woodrow Wilson and his in¬ 
ternationalist policies, notably his advocacy of the Pieague of 
Nations. 

Always,, within the Republicail Party, powerful elements be¬ 
lieved that bipartisanship was wrong as a matter of principle; 
that the duty of the opposition party was to attack and to expose, 
and that, when it collaborated in making foreign policy, it became 
estopped from discharging its proper role. 
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They also believed that, as a matter of practical politics, the 
Republican I’arty could not win by ladies of cooperation. It 
might be the fact—indeed, it was more or less conceded—that on 
matters where we helped to Jiammcr out foreign policy, Senator 
Vandenberg and I made conlril)ulions which matched tliosc of our 
opposites in the Doinocratic Party. The results represented an 
honest and a loyal iiffort in a spirit of i^urtncrsliip, and in reality 
the result bore the trade-mark of us all. Nevertheless, when the 
policies finally emerged they naturally and properly emerged Jis 
the policies of the I’rcsidont and his Secretary of State. In conse¬ 
quence, the policies were identified in the public mind with 
Democrats. 

The Rc[mbllcans could not attempt publicly to claim credit 
which iniglit be theirs for the making of the agreed policies, for 
bipartisanship would never survive If it were merely a prelude to 
open quarreling as to where lay the principal credit for origina¬ 
tion. 

Because bipartisan cooperation is not a very usable asset for 
the opposition parly, juany leading figures in the Republican 
Parly believe that bipartisanship has been, and always will be, 
a political mistake. The latest exMbit to support their thesis is 
China, A great misfortune lias befallen us there. Republicans can 
point to that misfortuno as demonstrating Democratic incompe¬ 
tence, and they feel free to do SO because there never has been 
bipartisan cooperation In this area. 

From the Democratic side, the future of bipartisanship is 
equally problematic and beset witli political difficulties. There is 
a reluctance to have bipartisan cooperation participated in by 
persons who might tlicrcby gain stature and, from a domestic 
standpoint, become more formidable political opponents. 

There cannot be genuine bipartisan cooperation except through 
individuals who are stalwart members of the . two parties, and 
who have tlie opportunity and tlic capacity to help shape foreign 
policy. Republican senators and representatives, Republican gov¬ 
ernors, and Republican political leaders generally will not go 
along with a foreign policy as “bipartisan” merely because some- 
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one who is nominally and formally a Rcpiihlioan was a member 
of Ihc international delegation that prcjduccd the policy. 

President Wilson attempted a sham 1 apartisausliip when he 
appointed Henry White to his peace deleffation in 1918. Mr. 
White was not a stalwart Rejiublican; he did not have the con¬ 
fidence of Republican leaders, and it .seemed obvious that he 
would play no real part in the de.cisions at Paris. I'his asiaimp- 
tion proved to be quite correct. Mr. White, as T can testify from 
personal ob.scrvation, was not consulted about any major decision 
that was taken at the Paris Peace Conference of U)ig. He was 
an honorable and clistingnisbed person; but his appointment did 
not make the delegation bipartisan, and the attempt to make it 
appear so created political irritation at home. 

At the lime of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, Henry Flct- 
clier was made a member of the United States delegation. He had 
in the past been a vigorous and trusted mcinl)or of the party; but 
he was not then in a position to bring Republican influcnoc to 
bear effectively on what was done at Dtimbarton Oalcs, His par¬ 
ticipation was largely formal, and the delegation was not made 
bipartisan by his membership in it. 

Because politicians on both .sides view bipartisan.ship wiUi 
alarm, bipartisanship iu foreign policy has a precarious future. 

This ought to be changed. 

Of course, the normal role of Uie opposition parly should be 
to oppose. But these arc not normal limes. 'I'ha United States 
faces, and will continue to face for .some years, the greatest dan¬ 
ger that ever confronted it. Our nation is in a po.sition where, if 
wc calculate on the basis of cold reason, time may well be ou the 
side of those hostile to us, with tlic balance of power .shifting in 
their favor, We have falLlr and hope that this will not h.ajjpcn, but 
we dare not iguore the warning of reason. 

If we are to do what reason tells us we should do to escape the 
peril, the first step must be to find a way of assuring unity on 
the main features of our foreign policy, so tliat there can be 
confidence that our policies will be sustained and continuous. 

As never before in our national history, wc carry Uie responsi¬ 
bility for leadership. Most of the non-Gjmmunist governments 
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face the future with (ropulatlorij knowing that they fire lost if 
they stand alone. Ilut they are unable to work effectively to¬ 
gether except under such leadership as the United States can 
provide. 

Foreign policy today is very different from what it has been 
heretofore in our national history, Wc have a totally new respon¬ 
sibility. Tt i.s a frightening raspoasibility becau.se, if wc do not 
discharge it adequately, the whole nou-Coinniuni.st world will 
ciTinible and we may crumble with it. Tn a very real sense, we do 
not today live for ourselves alone. Our foreign policy is not just 
a United .States foreign policy; it becomes the foreign policy of 
many nations and many peoples. Therefore, we cannot ptay with 
it as with something tlr.it is just our own. It is impressed witli a 
trust for the bciuTil of mankind. That requires that we make of 
it something that is dependable and something that is consistent, 
for the fortunes and the lives of many peoples are risked upon it. 

Our national policies will not attract the confidence of tliose 
whom wc niicd as friends and fillies if they have no better support 
than a precarious partisan majority in Congress. On January 19, 
1950, die I-Iousc of Reiirasentativcs, which is overwhelmingly 
Democratic, voted down the Administration request for funds for 
Korea. The appropriation, as a practical matter, required Re¬ 
publican help for its passage; and the Republicans had been kept 
30 much in tlie dark regarding a Far Eastern policy that most of 
them were unprepared to go along with an Administration re- 
ciucst. The fund was subsequently voted. However, the effect of 
the original vote Imd repercussions far beyond Korea. 

In an earlier chapter I have told at some length of the situation 
Uiat existed in Paris in the fall of 1948, and of the near-panic 
that gripped all the governments of friendly countries lest our 
foreign policies, into whicli they had geared their own, might sud¬ 
denly be shifted. Because of the bipartisanship then being prac¬ 
ticed by Governor Dewey and President Truman, it was possible 
to allay that panic and to restore confidence and resolution. 

If conditions had been otherwise, if the Republican candidate 
for President had been a believer in “isolation,” campaigning 
against the foreign policies of the Administration, then, in the 
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summer and fall of ig/jS, even the inner citadel of the West might 
well have fallen apart. Tran, Ohirkoy, and Greece would have 
altered their policy of .slrons resistance; to the ii\dir<'ct ag},n-cssion 
of Soviet Communism. The peoplo.s of Wir-lern I'.erlln would have 
decided to make the best terms ixwsihlc with the Soviet Com¬ 
munists. Berlin would have been lost. Tlien, probably, Western 
Germany would have been lost, and after that tlie rc.sl of the 
Continent would almost surely have been lost. 

Both the Democratic Parly and the Republican Party have a 
duty to put behind them dnlilous political advantage that would 
risk creating a sllnation where disasters of that m.'tgnitiidc could, 
and almost certainly would, befall us, 

ITow is this to be b.reughl about ? 

It can be brought about only by public uudorslanding of the 
importance of bipartisanship and of the nature of bipartisanship, 
and by popular insistence that both parties do the necessary to 
pro, Me it. 

Ti'.ere is, I tliink, general public approval of bipnrllsauship in 
foreign policy. That is indicated by the fact that, in the 1948 
presidential campaign, each party claimed the credit for initiat¬ 
ing the practice in ,1944. But the public must also undemtand the 
real nature of bipartisanship, so tliat ni'ilhcr parly can gel away 
with a hoax. 

Also, the people must make clear, even before an actual elec¬ 
tion, their determination to turn overwhelmingly against which¬ 
ever party is chiefly responsible for subordinating the .safety of 
the nation to partisan advantage. 

These principles should be kept in mind; 

(i) The primary responsibility for bipartisanslnp rests upon 
the Administration in power. Under the Coiislilutitm the Presi¬ 
dent, and the President alone, decides on how to conduct foreign 
affairs. He can conduct them alone or with otlrcrs, as he de,sires: 
the decision is his. Without his positive actum tlicre can be no 
bipartisanship. The opposition party has no light or ponsibility 
of intruding itself. Bipartisanship can come about only through 
presidential invitation. 
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(2) An invitation lo members of the opposition to participate 
in making foreign policy bipartisan is meaningless and is a sham 
rmlcss it is made to loyal members of their party, trusted by parly 
leadersliip. 

(3) The opposition members selected to participate in making 
foreign policy bipartisan should be qualified by training and ex¬ 
perience to malsc a gcmiino contribution and to take an active 
and constructive part in the formulation of foreign policy. If the 
opposition iiarty is to cooperate with the Administration on 
foreign policy, tiro participation must be meaningful. Nonrinal 
participation I.s not good enough. 

(4) The opposition [larlicipants must have opportunity to get 
in at the early sliaping of foreign policies and must not bo left out 
until the end, when mattens have gone so far that there is little 
opportunity to do other than acquiesce. As Governor Stassen 
remarked, “Republicans .should be in at the take-off and not 
merely at the crash landing.” Often in recent years Republicans 
have been faced witli Admiuutlraliou decisions which seemed un¬ 
wise; but repudiation had disadvantages even greater tlian going 
along with what they decnieil unsound. Tliat was true of the loan 
to England of $3,750,000,000 in 1946, The conditions attached to 
the loan as regards repayment, trade, and currency exchangeabil¬ 
ity are revealing of how, in those days, even the best informed 
members of the Administration saw only “through a glass, 
darkly.” 

But when the loan terms first came to Republican attention, 
our government w.^s so far committed tlial repudiation would 
probably have been more cosily Uian acquiescence. 

By appeals to patriotism, an appearance of bipartisan coopera¬ 
tion may temporarily be forced. But in the long run, tliat merely 
builds up smoldering resentment whicli will some day break out, 

(s) Ih these foregoing respects, the Administration has the 
responsibility. If, however, the four preceding conditions are met, 
tlicn the opposition party has a duty also. Obviously, no parly 
can be expected to give a blank check, and there is no party ma- 
cliinery for doing so. The opposition party in this country, unlike 
the British opposition, has no officially defined leadership, “Titu- 
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lax” leadership is not enough. But if opposition members of the 
character and competence we have indiciitcd receive the kind of 
opportunity wc have described to help make the foreign policy, 
then the opposition members of Congress siiould not seek to 
make political capital by attacking the results, but should support 
them through treaty ratifications and Congressional appropria¬ 
tions as far as their convictions permit. 

If the leaders of the opposition party refuse at this critical 
time, as a matter of partisan advantage, to accept a bom fide 
offer to make foreign policies cooperatively, so tliat those policies 
can conmiand unity at home and attract adlicrcnce aliroad, then 
tliose who take that position ought to be repudiated at the polls. 
Refusal by the Administration to make such a bona fide offer 
ought to ensure a like fate. 

We are dealing here witli the safety of the Amcrl('.an nation 
and of the liberties and freedoms that are our most precious heri¬ 
tage. Tliat concerns, most of all, the people tlicmsclvcs. They 
should make their understanding manifest by a will whicli even 
the most politically minded will raspect 



(CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


DEVELOPING WORLD ORGANIZATION 


The United Nations, as it now is, has a field of usefulness 
which is large, but limited. It can do much, but there is much 
that it cannot now do. Here are some of the things it cannot do: 

'ITie United Nations cannot suppress or reconcile the difference 
between the materialistic and atheistic philosophy of the Com¬ 
munist Party and the spiritual faith that animates the leaders and 
peoples of the non-Communist states. 

The United Nations cannot stop those who hold strong beliefs 
from feeling a sense of mission and seeking to spread their beliefs 
in the world. Both Christians and Marxists, for example, feel it 
their duty to carry their creed into all the world. 

The United Nations cannot compel the Communists to give 
up their belief in class war; or their use of fraud, terrorism, and 
violence so long as it seems that these methods get results. The 
Communist Party feels that duty and advantage require it to 
spread its power by any method that will work. 

The United Nations cannot alter the determination of the free 
peoples to fight and die rather than be terrorized into a surrender 
of their own beliefs and free institutions which reflect a spiritual 
view of the nature of man. 

The United Nations cannot do these things as it now is or as 
it could be remade. It fedtes more than a vote to calm a world 
scene made turbulent by those who combine fanatical beliefs with 
tremendous power. Even a "police” force would not suffice. Nor 
could peace and order be assured if the United Nations were 
made into a mi^ty military instrument whereby a bare majority 
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would altcrapl, in alliance, to impose their will upon a powerful 
minority. 

Certainly, tlie American people would never accept tlic kind of 
peace that depended upon entorcenumt l)y a Communist-domin¬ 
ated world police slate. Also we had better ii.ssumc that the Com¬ 
munists would not accept a peace that depended on cnhivcement 
by a world police slate which we dominated. They would hate 
and fight our kind of world orgaur/.atlon just as much as we 
would hate and fight .subjection to their will. 

To say these thing.s is not to be fatalistic or to assume that 
nothing can be done. In a world where “cold” war is exterminating 
human liberty and where “hot” war might be waged with atomic 
bombs and hydrogen bombs, fatalism or complacency would be 
crIminaL 

There is plenty to be done. But tire basic divisions and dis- 
tnists in the world cannot be obliterated by fiat, or by doing 
away with tlie “veto,” or by bringing into being toy contingents 
as a United Nations “police force,” or by giving that organiza¬ 
tion the vast military power it would require if it were to be the 
instrument whereby one-half the world seeks to coerce the other 
half. 

The “civilized” part of mankind is in a grave plight. But we 
shall gain nothing if, in panic, we lose contact with realities and 
assiune that, because there is great of a quick, easy, and 
sure way to avoid war, there must be such a way. Unfortunately, 
practical possibilities do not always keep pace with needs. Some¬ 
times they lag behind. That is tire case today. Natural science has 
outstripped moral and political science. That is too bad; but it 
is a fact, and the fact does not disappear because we close our 
eyes to it, 

Let us remember those who, after the First World War, felt 
intensely that war must be abolished, as we feel today. Then 
high-minded people invented the slogan: “Outlaw war.” Under 
that noble impulse the United States and France brought all the 
nations to agree that they would not go to war, but would settle 
an their disputes peacefully. That was the Kellogg-Briand Fact 
Wh^i it was signed there was great jubilation, and church bells 
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rang. Many foil that at last the airsn of war had beai forewt 
abolished, and that we Imd moved into an era of permanent 
peace. 

Unhappily, the Kcllogg-Ilrianrl T*act did not stop World War 
11 by a HiTighi day. Probably it made the war come sooner, twv 
catiae many innorent and trusting pcojih; put their faith in the 
IKir.t and felt tliat armament was unnecessary. Thus they tempted, 
the nggro.ssions ol Hitler, Miussolini, and the Japanese war lords. 

We should Icittm from that experience that it Is not possible 
to abolish war by slogans or stroke.s of a pen. Indeed, we should 
all be snspiciou.s of any fnimulaa tlrat promise quick, easy, and 
sure results. There Is a strong presumption against them. 
Fundamentally, world peace depends upon world law, and 
world law depends upon u consensus of world opinion ast to what 
is right and what h just. If tlicre is wide disagreement about 
what is right and just, there will always be risk of war. Human 
nature is such that men always have bdleved—and I trust alway-s 
will believe—as President Wilson put it in liis war message to 
Congress, “The right is more precious than peace." 

Experience in the United Nations shows that there fs consider¬ 
able agreement about what is right. That is particularly true 
between tho.se who are influenced by one or another of the great 
religions. All the great religions reflect to some degree the moral 
or natural law, and that makes it possible to find many common 
denominators of right and wrong- 
Ibe great difficulty today Is that the Communist rulers, who 
control so much of the world, are animated by an atheistic creed 
which denies the existence of a moral law or a natural law. To 
them, laws do not reflect justice, but are ways whereby those In 
power win their class war. For their beliefs and ours, it is impos¬ 
sible to find a common denominator. They do, however, pay at¬ 
tention to other people’s sense of right and justice, because that 
affects what they do and how they will act in any given 
situation, 'fhat is always of Interest, even to despots. 

We shall do well to think of the United Nations as a place 
where discussion leads nations and peoples to form judgments 
as to rl^t and wrong, judgments which will influeaice their £b- 
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ture conduct. Every government is interested in those judgments 
and taies tliem into account. Votes in the Assembly have practf- 
cal significance i£ they measure underlying power in tlie world 
that is swayed by moral judgment. 

In a society of free institutions tlicre are public debates in the 
light of which tlie people vote. Those votes reflect tlicir judgment 
on the merit of the propositions that have been debated. If a vole 
shows a clear balance hi favor of a ccrtaui jiolicy, the opponents 
reconcile themselves to that policy, provided it does not impair 
their fundamental rights, because tlicy know that it would be 
futile to contest forcibly. Voting in this sense provides a moral 
substitute for war. 

At the present stage of world development we should try to 
evolve a world organization that will form moral judgments and 
reflect as adequately as possible tlie quantity, quality, and inten> 
sity of power which will back these judgments. 

Some changes sought for the United Nations go in the wrong 
direction. They represent devices by which some nations hope 
to get results tliat they could not po.ssibly get hi any other way. 
Some persons would like to throw out Soviet Russia because we 
disagree witli llieir representatives and they with us. A world 
organization without Soviet Communists would be a much more 
pleasant organization. But they have power in the world, and if 
the United Nations gets away from that reality it becomes arti¬ 
ficial and exerts less influence. The United Nations should mirror 
more accurately, not less accurately, the reality of what is. 

With this preamble, let us go on to consider what may prac¬ 
tically and usefully be done to improve the structure and working 
methods of the United Nations. 

UNIVERSALITY 

A growing weakness of the United Nations is its lack of uni¬ 
versality. At the San Francisco Conference, the countries repre¬ 
sented had virtually all the effective power in the world. There¬ 
fore, an organization in which they were members could fairly 
be called a “world” organization, and it fairly mirrored the reality 
of power in the world. 
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Since San Francisco, that situation has greatly changed. 

The ex-cnomy utiites laivc grown in power since miiitai-y defeat 
rendered them powerless. There are peace treaties witli Italy, 
Hungary, riulgarla, Rumania, and Finland. In Germany and 
Japan there are governiricnts with growing power. Austria is re¬ 
born. There are new nations which arc not members—the United 
States of Ind<)nt:sia, Jordan and Ceylon, for e;cample. 

Several nalions that were neutrals in the Iasi, war are not 
inomhcr.s—for example, Eire, J’ortngal, Switzerland, and Spain. 

The United Nations is no longer a “world” organization, and 
its decisions caiuiol rcllcct reality if it excludes from membcrslrip 
a substantial part of lha world comouinity. 

Admiss'oji of new memhens is a matter that has greatly agi¬ 
tated the United Nations. 

Under [U'cscnl procedure, admission can only occur with the 
concurrence of both the General Assembly and the Security 
Council; and in the Security Council tlio veto power prevails. 

The Sovie.t Union has prevented the admiiision of Italy, which 
was contcinpl'Atcd by the Italian Peace Treaty, and of other 
nations, such a.s rortugal, Eire, Jordan and Ceylon, because it 
judged that tlu'ir admission would give more votes to tire uon- 
Commiini.st bloc. 

The United Slates and others have prevented the admission of 
such countries as Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary, although 
tlieir adniis.sifjn also wa.s contemplated by their peace treaties. 
The tlieor)^ of the oppo.sition was lliat these nations did not 
qualify under Article 4 of the Charter, wliich provides: 

Membership In the United Nations is open to all other peace-loving 
states which .accept the obligations contained in the present Charter 
and, in the judgment of the Organization, arc able and willing to carry 
out these obligations. 

Proof that Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania were not able 
and willing to carry out the Charter obligations is found in their 
violation of human rights. Further, Bulgaria has participated in 
indirect aggression against Greece. An underlying objection has, 
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been that these countries were under the (lominalion ol the Soviet 
Union and had little real indcpcntlence. 

At various times, proposals have been made that candidates 
for membersliip approved by the United Slates, the United King¬ 
dom, and France and candidates for nicnibcrslup approved by 
the Soviet Union should all be admitted as part of a “trade.” 
The United States Delegation has so far been umvillitig to make 
such a deal, and the World Court has given an advisory opiniot\ 
to the effect that a member nation cannot properly condition its 
vote for one candidate on the acceptance of other candidates. 

1 have now come to believe that tlie United Nations will best 
seiwe the aiuse of peace if its Assembly is rejircsentalive of what 
the world acmally Ls, and not merely representative of the parts 
which we like. Therefore, we ought to be willing that all the na¬ 
tions should be members without attempting to aiipraisc closely 
those which are “good” and those whiclr are “bad.” Already 
that distinction is obliterated by the present member.ship of the 
United Nations. 

Some of the present member nations, and others tliat might 
become members, have governments that are not representative 
of the people. But if in fact they are “governments”—that is, if 
they “govern”—then they have a power which should be rep¬ 
resented in any organisation tliat purports to mirror world re¬ 
ality. 

If the Communist government of Clrina in fact proves its abil¬ 
ity to govern China without serious domestic resistance, then it, 
too, should be admitted to the United Nations. However, a regime 
that claims to have become the government of a country through 
civil war should not be recognized until it has been tested over 
a reasonable period of time. 

If the United Nations membership were made substantially 
universal, that might end a preponderant voting superiority of 
the United States and its friends which, while pleasant, some¬ 
what fictitious. 

Communist governments today dominate mote than 30 per 
cent of the population of the world. We may not like that fact; 
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indeed, we do not like it at all. Cut if we want to have a world 
organization, then it sliould be representative of the world as it is. 

VOTING IN TirE ASSEMIiLV 

If the inombership of tlie United Nations Is to be enlarged, 
and particularly if many more small states are to bo admitted, 
there should be reconsideration of voting procedures in the As¬ 
sembly. 

The weight of Assembly action is lessened by the fact that 
eacli nienihcr nation, be it big or be it little, has one vote (except 
lliat the Soviet Union has three votes as the result of a Yalta 
decision). Thus, nations which represent a minority by any 
measure of popululiou, productivity, or power can still muster a 
two-thirds majority in the Assembly. 

The Ijatin American states and the Arab states, in combina¬ 
tion, can often be a working balance of power within the As¬ 
sembly, representing almost half of the total membership. They 
often have made an alliance for such purposes as the election of 
officers. On substairtivc matters the nations of Latin America and 
the United States have usually agreed, so that we have not been 
greatly disturbed by tlie voting procedure. However, it should be 
reconsidered if wc want Assembly action to help peace by reflect¬ 
ing realities. 

Immediately after the San Francisco Conference, I wrote in 
Foreign Affairs (October, 1945 ): 

At San Francisco much was said about the inequity of a big power 
like tho United States or Soviet Russia having a right of veto. Very 
little was said about Liberia and Luxcmliourg, for example, having 
equal voting power in the Assembly with the United States and Soviet 
Rii-jsia. Tlio fact is, the small powers as well as the big ones are still 
tenacious of special privileges. So long as that is so, the Organization 
cannot be politically mature. 

Assembly action cannot at the present stage of the world be 
made legally binding or more than a “weighty" recommendation. 
But the weight of its recommendations would be far greater If 
the votes reflected not merely numbers but also ability to conr 
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tribute tp tlie maintenance of international peace and security— 
a test, incidentally, vvJiich the Charter lays down for considera¬ 
tion in detennining eligibility to membership in tire Security 
Council (Article 23, Section 1). 

In tlie United States Congress we have two ways oi voting. 
In tire Senate there are two votes per state, big and smalt. New 
York, with nearly 15,000,000 people, and Nevada, with a pnim- 
lation of around 150,000, liavc an equal vote. Tii tlje House of 
Representatives, in whicli tire states arc rcproseiiled in propor¬ 
tion to their populations. New York hius 45 votes and Nevada t. 

I would not abolish, in the United Nations, an Assembly vote 
which, like that of our Senate, reflects the sovereign etjuality of 
all nations and gives them all an (;(iual vote. lUil there might he 
introduced, in addition, a system of ‘'weighted” voting so that 
the re.snlt would indicate, roughly, a verdict in terms al.so of abil¬ 
ity to play a part in world affairs. Then it .should be providsjd 
that decisions on important matters would rwpure a simple 
tnajorlly, rather than two-thirds, under each of the two voting 
procedures. 

Any cliange to a dual voting system that includes “wc'igbtcd” 
voting should take account of the present privilegerl position of 
the Soviet Union, wliich already has “weighted voting” in its 
favor because two of its constituent states—the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia—have one vote each, making, witlr the vote of the 
Soviet Union itself, a total of three votes for that one nation. 
The present method of giving the Soviet Union thveo votes is 
awkward and cumbersome because it metins not ntcrcly three 
votes but tlrree delegations, so that whenever a delegate of the 
Soviet Union makes a speech a delegate from each of these two 
states also has to make a speech. 

One difficulty of General Assembly procedure is tliat Soviet 
delegates believe that if a matter is important they must speak 
about it lengthily. Also, if it Is important, every other Communist 
delegation represented must speak about it lengthily. Otherwise, 
they reason, it might be inferred that there was not complete 
harmony between the different Communist delegations. So, if Mr. 
Vishinsky speaks about some important matter, he will usually 
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speak for two or three hours; then a delegate from the Ukraine 
will speak for two hours, and a delegate from Byelorussia will 
speak for two hours. Then delegates from Poland, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, and usually Yugoslavia will also speak for two hours. 
This is deemed necessary to prove to the world how important 
the matter is, and how harmonious the Commmiist delegations 
are among themselves. 

It would be much better to give the Soviet Union three or more 
votes—as might be determined under an arrangement also giving 
several votes to the United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
etc.—and to take away the right of component states of the 
Soviet Union to be independently represented for voting and 
speaking purposes. 

If Assembly voting were a composite of “unit” voting and 
“weighted” voting, then that would permit further desirable 
changes. 

It would make it reasonable to give the General Assembly e*- 
clusive responsibility for organizational matters such as the elec¬ 
tion of new members (Article 4, Section 2) and the appointment 
of the Secretary General (Article 97). 

As the Ciiartcr now reads, the Assembly can act in these mat¬ 
ters only “upon the recommendation of tlic Security Council.” 
That provision was made at San Francisco so as to give the 
“great” powers, wbidi predominate in the Security Council, as 
added weight in organizational matters. 

There is good reason why, in these matters, there should be 
“weighted” voting. But there is no reason why it should be ac¬ 
complished by the cumbersome method of dragging In the Se¬ 
curity Council, where action is subject to the veto power of a^y 
“permanent” member. 

There is no excuse for permitting a single vote in the Security 
Council to paralyze action on all organizational matters. 

At the first meetings of the United Nations held in London in 
January-Febiirary, 1946, for organization, it seemed for a time 
that there might not be any organization at all because the Soviet 
Union, through the Security Council, asserted the right to veto 
the appointment of the Secretary General, Without a Secretary 
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General there could be no stall, and wiUi no staff there could be 
no organlzalioTi,, 

Many anxious days were spent. 'Ilie Soviet Union rcfuswl to 
take any person suggested by Ibe United Slates, the. United 
Kingdom, France, or riiina. On its piu t, if at I'u:;! i)rniio.st'.d only 
persons who would obviously bo merely stooges of tire Soviet. 
Union-'-pcrstins wlio were mombcjs of the Coinnuniist Forty and 
subject to its '‘iron discipline.” Finally 'J'rygv»‘, Uic wa.s agirred 
upon; and he ha.s served admirably and burly. ,Tf, hnw<;vcr, any 
misadventure made him no longer available and n new Secretary 
General had to be ek'cled, if would be iioce.s.sary, as things now 
stand, either to Uilie whomever the Soviet Union demanded or to 
risk disruption of the organization. 

That is an absurd situation which should not be tolerated. It 
can be ended if the justifiably greater concern of the larger na¬ 
tions, such as the United States, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, and France, is adequately reflected liy “weighted” 
voting within the General Assembly. Then tbe illogical rcsponsl- 
billly of the Security Council for organizational matters can be 
terminated. 


VETO nr THE SECXJtOTY COUNCIX. 

yVhenever there is discussion in the United States about 
amending the United Nations Charter, it centers on tbe “veto.” 
That is the blocking power given to the United States, the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, France, and China as a 
result of the Charter provision that, except on “procedural mat¬ 
ters,” no action can be taken without the affirmative vote of each 
of them. 

Up to January i, 1950, the Soviet Union had used the veto 43 
times. The United States haa used it not at all. Therefore, the 
problem seems to us very simple. The veto has prevented the 
Security Coimcfl from doing what we wanted and what the Soviet 
Union did not want; therefore, the veto should be abolislied, 

However, it is reaUy not quite that simple. 

The Security Council is not a body that merely enforces 
agreed law. It is a law tmto itself. If it considers any situation 
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as a threat, to the peace, it may decide what measures shall be 
taken. No principle.'ii of law are laid down to guide it; ft can de¬ 
cide in iiccnrdauce with what it thinks is expedient. It could he 
a tool enabling certain powers to advance tJieft selfish interests 
at the expense of another power. 

It has happened so kr that a majority In the Sk'curity Coundl 
has beeti friendly t<» (he Unilcd States, so that our veto has not 
l)svj» nei'ded to protect oiir interests. But .H may not always Ixs 
so; andj if h should not be so, certainly the United States would 
wnnt to have a veto jiowor. 

We liavr‘ already seen (hat the United States Insisted upon 
putting the, Japanese mandated Islands under “strategic” trustee¬ 
ship so that we might he able, throu^ veto power in the Security 
Council, to block any disposition of the islands which we Ihou^t 
was against tlie st'curity of the United States, Would we con¬ 
sent, for example, to put ourselves In a position such that a ma¬ 
jority vole in the Security Council could require us to turn those 
islands over to Russia foi administration, or to surrender the 
Panama Canal as a measure which would be in the interest of 
peace? 

iSo long as the Security Council is a law onto Itself, capable of 
taking arbitrary action, no great power will consent to be bound 
in advance by whatever action may be taken against it I feel 
confident that the United States would not consent to put itsdf 
in that posidon. 

The veto is not merely a check on what could be arbitrary 
de^otlstn. It also reflects, rath^ crudely, a basic reality. At the 
.’present stage of world development, the United Nations cannot 
be used to coerce any great power. Great powers may be subject 
to moral pressure; and, as we have seen, they are. The United 
Nations in this respect has achieved great successes by infiuenc- 
;ing the conduct of the Soviet Union in relation to Iran and 
Korea. It is always possible in the General Assmbly to get a 
moral verdict or recommendation which cannot be blocked by 
anyone’s veto. But there fa not much point in getting a vote that 
is coercive against a great power. If the United Nations fa to 
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reflect tlie reality of world affairs, one reality is that great powers 
cannot be coerced except through defeat in war. 

While lliere is thus some present justification for a veto power, 
the veto has been pushed to absurd lengths. The Charter pro¬ 
vides that tlie veto shall not apply to “procedural matters”; but 
in fact it is applied to many matters that in essence are pro¬ 
cedural and do not in any way touch the substantive rights of 
any nation. 

We have already noted that, as the Charter is drawn, tlie 
Soviet Union (for example) can veto the admission of any new 
member and can veto the appointment of a Secretary General. 
Also, it can veto preliminary steps looking to the “pacific settle¬ 
ment of disputes” under Chapter VI of the Charter. There is 
really no reason for this; and on June ii, 1948, the United Stales 
Senate, in the “Vandenberg Resolution,” expressed it as the 
sense of the Senate that our government should seek “voluntary 
agreement to remove the veto from all questions Involving pa¬ 
cific settlements of international disputes and situations and 
from the admission of new members.” 

In the United Nations, die United States Delegation lias tried 
hard to get voluntary agreement along the lines called for by this 
Senate resolution. However, it has not made any appreciable 
progress. The difficulty comes not only from die Soviet Union, 
but from the odier permanent members: China, France, and die 
United Kingdom. Tlie best we have been able to do is to get an 
agreement with die three mentioned to interpret “procedural” 
matters somewhat more broadly, and in that way slightly to re¬ 
duce the scope of veto power. The Soviet Union has violently 
rejected any move whatever in this direction. 

We should not, however, let the matter rest in this unsatis^ 
factory state. The Security Council is badly and unnecessarily 
hobbled by the abuse of the veto in regard to what, in essence, 
are procedural and organizational matters. There oug^t to be an 
amendment of the Charter which will limit the use of the veto 
to matters of real substance. 
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ASSKMBtY rnoCKDtlUES 

If tiae United Nations General Assembly Is to exert maximmn 
autliorily, its sessions must continue to attract the leading states¬ 
men of the world; today, sessions are so prolonged that they can 
hardly Qnd the time to participate actively in the work of the 
Assembly and discharge their other duties. 

The hifluencc of the Assembly depends largely upon the world 
attention that it can attract, for only as it attracts attention can 
it have contact with world opinion, influence it, and bo influenced 
by It. Tims, it is of Uie utmost importance that tlie delegations 
shall include both persons of International standing and prestige 
and those who have political authority in their own countries. At¬ 
tendance by the foreign ministers of the great powers is par¬ 
ticularly important. 

If delegations to the United Nations were made up only of sub¬ 
ordinate government officials, then, however capable they were, 
tbe influence of the General Assembly and indeed of the United 
Nations as a whole would be reduced almost to the vanishing 
point. 

Today, processes of the Assembly are so aimbersome, speeches 
so long and so repetitive, that the regular sessioas often last 
two months or more. In 1946, 1947, 1948, and 1949 tliere has 
also been a spcdal session or second "part” of a regular session 
eaclr year. Ministers of Foreign Affairs cannot serve as sudi and 
also attend throughout tlie meetings of the United Nations As¬ 
sembly. 

United States Secretaries of State have attended at least part 
of every regular Assembly session. Secretary Marshall was in 
Paris for nearly two months of the First Part of the 1948 As¬ 
sembly. Most of the Foreign Ministers of the member nations 
were tlicre, and Secretary Marshall’s presence with them was 
vitally important from the standpoint of the prestige and influ¬ 
ence of the United States at a time which was critical because 
of the Berlin blockade and the pending United Stat« presidential 
election. But it involved an excessive drain upon the time of the 
Secretary of State 
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If the United Nations Assembly is to continue its present in¬ 
fluence and add to this, -ways must be found better to organize 
its business. More preliminary work should be done by the 
Interim Committee (the “Little Assembly”) which has now been 
established. Perhaps the regular fall meetings of (he Assembly 
could concentrate on the more important matters, leaving other 
items to a second session wiienever necessary. Ways could be 
found to avoid repeating in the plenary mcethigs long speeches 
already made in committee. 

In such ways, the leading statesmen of tlie world could meet 
together on major matters once a year. 

New working rules are urgently required. If formulated, tlrey 
would of themselves give new vitality and increased influence to 
the United Nations as the “Town Meeting of the World.” 

DEVELOPMENT OP INTERNATrONAI, LAVl^ 

Some forms of United Nations growth have to wait on Charter 
amendments. Others can occur within the Charter as now written. 
That is true of collective security arrangements, and also of the 
development of international law. 

It is generally agreed that a stable world order depends most 
of aU upon the existence of an adequate body of international 
law which can be administered so as to secure justice. There is 
no such body of law today. Without it certain otlicr steps cannot 
be taken. It is not safe to give coercive power to the Security 
Council or to any other international body unless that body is 
bound to administer agreed law. Witliout law, power is despotism. 
We ou^t not to try to impose international despotism upon 
others; neither should we consent to have it imposed upon our¬ 
selves. 

There seems, however, to be no great zeal to develop interna¬ 
tional law as a foundation for world order. Governments and 
private groups often seem to want to create power before there 
is law to guide it. 

At Dumbarton Oaks the Big Three did not make any provi¬ 
sion whatever for developing mtemational law. Neither did they 
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so much as mention “justice.” The concepts of “law” and “Jus¬ 
tice” were written into the Charter at San Francisco. 

As it now stands, the United Nations Charter provides that 
one purpose of the United Nations is to settle international dis¬ 
putes “in conformity with the prmciples of justice and iuterna- 
tionaJ law.” 

Article 13 of the Charter provides; 

“The General Assembly shall initiate studies and make recom¬ 
mendations for the purpose of . . . encouraging the progressive 
development of international law and its codification,” 

Here is a task fundamental to world order, specifically as¬ 
signed to tire Assembly; and the Assembly can proceed free of 
Soviet or any other veto power. 

These provisions give a great opportunity to all who want 
world government based on law. 

The Assembly has set up a committee to study the codi¬ 
fication of international law. It is composed of distinguished in¬ 
ternational lawyers, including Dr. Manley 0 . Hudson of the 
United States. The committee has made a beginning in attempt¬ 
ing to define the basic rights and duties of states (nations). 

It is good that this start has been made; but it is important 
not to think of international law as dealing only with states. 
States are artificial bodies. They are a kind of public corpora¬ 
tion, and should not be a matter of primary or exclusive concern. 
The mlividml is the primary unit of value in any community, 
whether it be national or international. States are supposed to 
exist for the benefit of the individual, not the individual for the 
benefit of the state. 

If international law is conceived of primarily as law to protect 
public corporations such as states and governments, and if this 
law is drawn up by the lawyers for the governments concerned, 
the result is almost smre to be an effort to preserve the status 
quo. 

As we have remarked, holders of power usually conceive of 
“peace” as a condition where their power cannot be disturbed; 
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and they think of international law as a means for preserving 
corporate (state) power. 

No government or state is entitled to be peipetiiatcd as a mat¬ 
ter of world law, without regard to the welfare of the individual 
human beings whom all states and governraeuls are supposed to 
serve. 

If the only domestic laws that we had were laws drawn up by 
corporation lawyers to protect the rights and privileges of cor¬ 
porations, we would not consider that a very happy condition of 
affairs. 

There is, of course, need for international law dealing with the 
rights and duties of states as corporate bodies. But international 
law should also concern itself with the rights and duties of in¬ 
dividuals. Fortunately, that, too, is dealt witli by the United Na¬ 
tions. 

One outstanding fact about the United Nations Charter Is that 
it deals with peace, security, and justice not merely in terms of 
the corporate state but also in terms of individuals. 

The Preamble to the Charter recites the determination of “the 
peoples of the United Nations” to “reaflirm faith in funda¬ 
mental human rights, in the dignity and worth of lire human 
person.” 

Article i of the Charter, defining the purposes of the United 
Nations, provides among other things that the purpose of the 
United Nations is “to achieve international cooperation ... in 
promoting and encouraging respect for human rights and for 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion.” 

Axtide SS provides that “the United Nations shall promote 
. .. universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religioii.” 

Article 56 provides: “All Members pledge themselves to take 
joint and s^arate action in cooperation with the Organization 
for the achievement of the purposes set forth in Article 55.” 

The United Nations Commission on Human Rights and its 
Economic and Social Council have worked diligently on dofin- 
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ing human rights and fundamental freedoms. Mrs. Roosevelt has 
given generously of her time and effort in this connection. A 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights was considered by the 
United Nations General Assembly in Paris in 1948, and it was 
adopted on December 10, 1948. At the time I was acting Cliair- 
man of the United States Delegation. Also, at tlie same time, a 
Genocide Convention was adopted for submission to the member 
states. It is designed to protect groups from injury because of 
their membership in some particular “national, ethnical, racial 
or religious group.” 

The Genocide Convention took the form of an international 
treaty that was to be submitted to the member nations for ratifi¬ 
cation. The Universal Declaration of tiuman Rights merely set 
up a standard toward which it was hoped the member nations 
would advance in their domestic legislation. An effort is now 
being made to draw up an International Convention on Human 
Rights which could be submitted to the member nations for 
ratification, and which in tliis way would translate at least part 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights into international 
law. 

Thus there is some progress in making human rights a sub¬ 
ject of international law. 

One aspect of tliis matter deserves partiailar consideration in 
Uic United States: the question whether treaties which define the 
rights and duties of individuals will merely obligate national 
governments to seek appropriate legislation, or whether the 
treaties will themselves become the “law of the land” and auto¬ 
matically be enforceable by domestic courts just like national 
or state law. 

The founders of our nation, who sought to make a union of 
the thirteen sovereign states, were emphatic that both federal 
laws and treaties should be the “laws of the land” and enforce¬ 
able by and against individuals just like state laws. They felt 
that federal laws and treaties often would not work well if they 
only operated upon states and depended on intermediate state 
laws for enforcement. If the state did not pass the necessary laws, 
then there was no sanction except war. But if federal kws and 
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treaties operated directly upon individuals, then it would be pos- 
sn>le txt enforce them through ordinary court procedures, aud 
these might work when oHwrwise the trcalier. would be a dead 
letu^r fK cause of war. 

Tire-. au<h(»iv5 of Tbt. Fctlh^mlhi discussed thin {U'oposition in no, 
less, tlian sbr of their p;(pwa fNiunhors r*' tc ko) Tlieii basic 
tliesis wa*! etpriased iw a heavily capitalized sentence in the 
fifteenth paper, reading hs follows: 

The great and radical vice In the constnjctioii of the existing Con- 
federatiw i» in the ptiuciple of LEGISLATION for STA'I'ES w 
GOVKRNM,ENTS, in their CORPORATE or COLLECl'fVE CAi’AC- 
ITTES, and M contra-distinguished from the INI )1VI DUALS of 
which they consist. ... we must, extend the authority of the Tliiion 
to the persons of the citizens,—the only furopw objects of government. 

As ft result of this thinking, they provided in Article VI of the 
Federal Constitution that the Constitution itself and all laws of 
the United States and “all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws of any Slate to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

However, the United States is drifting away from that point 
of view. We do not seem to be willing to permit interaatbnal 
law defining individual rights and duties to become the law of 
our land. The Genocide Convention was deliberately drawn so 
that it would not be “the law of the land,” but would call only 
for subsequent domestic legislation. This seemed necessary in 
order to obtain ratification. The same problem will arise In con¬ 
nection with any convention on human rights. I 

Obviously, respect for and observance of human rights depend^' 
largely upon community sentiment; and it would be foolish to 
ignore the fact. But some basic rights are admitted by every 
civilized community and reflect the conscience of mankindl. These 
rights are only rarely and spasmodically violated by community 
sentiment Sustained and widespread violation comes only from 
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those in power who seek by terrorism to preserve and extend 
their power. 

Since that is so, international concern for such rights should 
take a form which cannot easily be nullified by national govern¬ 
ments. If international law relating to human rights is no more 
than an appeal to national governments, that gives tlie whip 
hand to the totalitarian, police state goveinments which are the 
principal sources of abuse. 

In the United Nations Assembly debates about the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights Mr, Vishinsky made a long phil¬ 
osophical attack on the Declaration, on the ground that it im¬ 
plied that human rights existed other than by and through the 
consent of national governments. “The rights of human beings,'' 
he said (December lo, 1948), “cannot be considered outside the 
prerogatives of governments, and the very understanding of 
himian rights is a governmental concept.” Any other concept vio¬ 
lated “sovereignty”; namely, “tlie right of a government to en¬ 
sure for itself the development of its own people without any 
outside influence, to manifest its own wiU, to act within its own 
jurisdiction without any obstacles put forward by outside forces.” 
He proposed an amendment to the effect that human rights and 
fundamental freedoms depended upon “national laws.” 

Those who operate a police state must always fight for the 
concept tliat there arc no human rights except as governments 
dioosc to accord them. They cannot admit that human rights and 
ftmdamental freedoms exist irrespective of national laws or ad¬ 
mit that international law should recognize those rights. 

In the early days of the United States there was dear think¬ 
ing and high purpose in these matters. There is again need for 
such qualities today. 

We cannot effectively combat the police state tmless we our¬ 
selves reject the police-state philosophy expounded by Mr. Vi¬ 
shinsky. Here is a challenge to all who believe that world order 
depends upon world law; to all who bdieve that the rights of 
human beings are superior to the corporate ri^ts of states; to aD 
who would have the United States stand in the world as the rec- 
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ognized champion of human liberty as against governmental 
despotism. 

FUTUBE OF COLLECTIVE SECUEITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Tlie 'United States has taken a lead in organizing two collective 
security associations under Article 51 of the Charter: the Rio 
Pact of the Americas and the North Atlantic Pact. These two 
pacts have shown the flexibility of the framework of the United 
Nations. It is not a strait jacket. Much can be done under it that 
cannot be done by it. 

Some do not appreciate this flexibility and seem to think that, 
to get the degree of collectivity they want, it is necessary to scrap 
tlie present organization and start afresh. 

I have never seen any proposal made for collective security 
with “teeth” in it, or for “world government” or for “world 
federation,” which could not be carried out either by the United 
Nations or under the United Nations Charter. 

If the principal members of the United Nations, including the 
Soviet Union, are willing to take part in a proposed new world 
organization, then the United Nations itself could quicldy be 
made into that organization. 

If, as is the fact, the Soviet Union and others would not take 
part in the projected organization, then those who want to go 
ahead witliout them can form a collective security association 
under Article 51. 

Nothing that is practical or desirable would be attained by 
destroying or undermining the United Nations or losing faith or 
hope in it. It is of the utmost importance to preserve an organiza¬ 
tion, almost any kind of organization, which has in its member¬ 
ship all the great powers and representation from both the Com¬ 
munist and tihe non-Communist bloc. The very fact that relations 
between these blocs are tense, that there are many points of con¬ 
flict, and that war is possible makes it all the more important to 
have a place where the tensions can be openly discussed, and 
where the differences may be fought out with words rather than 
with bombs. 

Events may lead to a separation of the Soviet Union and its 
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satellites from world organization. That^ however, would be a 
grim event. 

Germany, Italy, and Japan witlidrew from the League of Na¬ 
tions shortly prior to their open acts of aggression. Stalin com¬ 
ments on tliat in the words: “In order to have their hands free, 
these three slates witlidrew from the League of Nations” (p. 
624). This is recognition, from a significant source, of the fact 
that nations do not “Irave their hands free” so long as they are 
active participating members in a world organization for peace. 

A scrapping of the United Nations to eliminate the Soviet 
Union is something that the United States ought to oppose if we 
want peace. It gives us no possibilities we do not now have, and 
would get us nowhere but backwards in our search for peace. 

There are two collective security associations, in addition to 
the Rio and North Atlantic associations, which have been seri¬ 
ously discussed. One is a security association which would not 
have any regional aspect, but which would be open to all nations 
which would undertake automatically to go to war against any 
nation attacking one of the group. This proposal, which has been 
sponsored particularly by Hamilton Fish Armstrong, would in¬ 
volve a General Protocol, under Article 51 of the Charter, open 
to all member nations. 

The other suggested form of collective security pact is regional 
and would bind the nations of the Asiatic-Pacific area by com¬ 
mitments like tliose of the Rio Pact and the North Atlantic Pact. 

The General Protocol idea had much persuasiveness when it 
was first proposed, prior to the North Atlantic Treaty. There was 
much to commend it as an alternative to that treaty. It would 
have avoided one great disadvantage of our regional security 
pacts; namely, the appearance that the United States has drawn 
a line on the map of the world and has, in eSect, said that we 
will fight anyone who steps across that line. As matters now 
stand, it might be inferred that we would not fight an aggressor 
who kept on the farther side of the line. If so, we should be of¬ 
fering immunity to aggression in the Pacific, Asia, and the Near 
and Middle East and impliedly offering to divide the world with 
Communism. 
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At the Senate Hearings on lire North Atlantic Treaty official 
maps were in circulation which, pursuant to the Rio and North 
Atlantic pacts, traced the lines those pacts said could not he 
stepped across with impunity. I felt, and expressed, concern lest 
the result of drawing tliese lines should give encouragement to 
aggression, direct or mdirect, on the other side of the lines. 

Drav;ing precise lines has advantages, but also disadvantages. 
It. might discourage the free peoples in the outer areas by giving 
them the impression that we abandon them and exclude them 
from our official concern. In sum, our regional action might speed 
up the encirclement that Soviet Communism plans for its. It 
might seem to leave us in the position of con.soli(latIng about 
one-fifth of the population of the world and acquiescing in tlie 
consolidation of the other four-fifths by hostile, despotic forces. 
That would be an awful blow to human liberty, and it would 
presage a final assault on u.s when conditions would have become 
very unequal, to our disadvantage. 

However, now both the Pact of the Americas and the North 
Atlantic Pact are realities, and so it is not practical to substitute 
for them a General Protocol. In Asia, Soviet Communism has 
gained such victories that it Ls doubtful that either a General 
Protocol or a Pacific Pact would attract any substantial number 
of adherents. 

The power of Soviet Communism in Asia has grown so rapidly 
and is now so menacing that the nations in that area, except per¬ 
haps those separated from the mainland, might now feel that to 
join the United States in a seairity pact would endanger them 
more than it would protect them. 

If the free nations of Asia, particularly India and Pakistan, 
want some new security association with us, and take the initia¬ 
tive, then consideration may weU bo given to either a General 
Protocol or a Pacific Pact for collective security under Article 
5i. Unless, and until, that happens it would seem wiser for the 
United States to avoid any initiative. 

It is, however, important to realize tliat the United Nations 
Charter, by Article 51, gives such flexibility tlrat, when it is 
timely, the nations can have more and tighter systems of col- 
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lective security. There is little doubt that there will be future- 
occasions to take advantage of the immense possibilities of de¬ 
veloping world order within the framework of the United Na¬ 
tions Charier. 

A UNITED NATIONS GENERAL CONFERENCE 

We have seen that the United Nations could be more influ¬ 
ential for peace if these changes were made: 

(r) Voting in tlie General Assembly to be altered so as to sup¬ 
plement the present “one vote per nation” provision with a pro¬ 
vision also for "weighted” voting. 

(2) Voting in the Security Council to be changed to h’mit the 
veto to substantive matters and eliminate it wholly in organiza¬ 
tional matters and in the search for means of pacific setUement- 

(3) Membership to be made vmivcrsal. 

(4) The working procedures of the General Assembly to be 
changed so that they will be less time-consuming and will assure 
the continuing participation of leading personalities. 

These changes would make it much more likely that the 
United Nations will be a place where moral verdicts are rendered 
which will increasingly influence the conduct of all governments. 
They would make it more likely that the differences between na¬ 
tions -will be fought out with words in the coc];pit of the General 
Assembly rather than with bombs in the cockpit of death. 

Further, and perhaps most important of all, the mere fact that 
the governments of the world now devoted effort to improving the 
United Nations would be heartening evidence of their faith in 
that organization as an ever growing power for peace and justice 
in the world. 

The normal way to make these changes is to call a General 
Conference, tuider Article 109 of the Charter, “for the purpose 
of reviewing the present Charter.” That would draw together the 
representatives of the nations of the world in a new great con¬ 
ference comparable to that of San Francisco. It would give the 
peoples of the world a new opportunity, as at San Francisco, to 
express their fears and hopes and to generate sentiments which 
no government would dare ignore. 
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The present is, by common consent, a time of crisis. The world 
is perilously poised on the brink of disaster. Under that circum¬ 
stance there is no reason against, but every reason for, holding 
a world conference at which the concern of all peoples, particu¬ 
larly the “small” peoples, can be made manifest. 

There is lilile to hope for, and much to fear, from a diplomatic 
conference between the leaders of a few of tlie great powers. 
The technical possibilities have been fully explored by competent 
technicians in tlie committees of the United Nations, such as the 
committees working on atomic energy and on “conventional” 
armaments. It is not likely that the heads of state themselves 
would invent technical solutions other than those which have al¬ 
ready been developed, explored and found wanting. Furthermore, 
a diplomatic conference would almost surely produce cither an 
appearance of agreement which would be dangerous and illusory, 
or else an appearance of disagreement which would be interpreted 
as marking the exhaustion of ah possibilities short of war. 

There is much to hope for, and little to fear, from another 
great world conference called primarily to modernize the United 
Nations in the light of its five years’ experience, and to review 
broadly its basic objectives of peace, justice, human liberty, and 
regulation of armament. 

This subject of armament has taken on new significance since 
the Charter was drawn. Article ii gives the General Assembly 
power to consider “the principles governing disarmament and the 
regulation of armaments”; but it was drafted before any of the 
delegates at San Francisco knew that there was or could be such a 
tiling as an “atomic” bomb. The bomb fell on Hiroshima on 
August 6, 1945, about six weeks after the San Francisco Con¬ 
ference was over. If it had been dropped during, instead of just 
after, the San Francisco Conference, Article ii might have been 
drawn differently and more positively. 

Whenever a General Conference to review tlie Charter is held, 
it should include this article as part of the review. 

Dumbarton Oaks failed to implant in the United Nations the 
living spirit that was later found at San Francisco. So a confer¬ 
ence now of the “Big Two,” or “Big Three,” or “Big Four,” or 
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“Big Five” could not possibly produce moral and spiritual quali¬ 
ties sudi as made the San Francisco Conference the greatest 
international conference of all time—qualities which we need to 
recapture today. 

The representatives of the smaller countries can make invalu¬ 
able contributions. Men like Evatt of Australia, Spaak of Bel¬ 
gium, and Romulo of the Philippines—to mention only a few 
of many—^brought to the San Francisco Conference and to the 
Assemblies of the United Nations points of view which could 
never have derived from the great powers themselves. V/e need 
more of that at the present critical juncture in world affairs. 

Some of the changes in the United Nations whicli we have dis¬ 
cussed could perhaps be accomplished without a Charter amend¬ 
ment. 

Changes in working procedures of the General Assembly could 
be made under the existing Charter. 

Admission of new members can and does occur under the 
Charter, although, if universality is really the goal, it would be 
better to amend the Charter to provide for it. Article 4, Section 
I, makes a vote for the admission of a new member in effect a 
vote of confidence in the moral quality of the nation in question. 
It provides that new members must be “peace-loving states,” and 
that it must be the judgment of the Organization that they are 
“able and willing to carry out” the obligations of the Charter. 
If the United Nations is to be a world organization, member¬ 
ships ought frankly to depend upon whether there is a stable 
and effective national government. As between nations, diplo¬ 
matic recognition involves no element of moral approval. It 
should be the same witli admission to the United Nations. 

Changes in voting procedures in the General Assembly and in 
the Security Council would require major Charter amendments. 

There would be advantage in dealing at the same time with all 
four of the subjects I suggest. A shift to universal membership 
would relatively improve the position of the Soviet Union in the 
General Assembly and would make more palatable a reduction 
of Soviet veto power in the Security Council. Also, there is rela- 
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tionsWp between increased membership and voting and other 
procedures of the General Assembly. 

Article toy of the Charter provides: 

A General Conference of the Members of the LTnited Nations for the 
purpose of reviewing the present Charter may be held at a date and 
place to be fixed by a two-thirds vote of the members of the General 
Assembly and by a vote of any seven members of the Security CounciL 

So a General Conference can be called and held free of Soviet 
veto, although alterations in Llie Charier agreed to by the Con¬ 
ference would require Soviet ratification. 

The Conference should be called soon, but should not be 
held until carefully prepared for by official studies and private 
discussions such as preceded San Francisco. As in the case of 
that Conference, there should also be full opportunity for public 
opinion to inform itself regarding the problems involved, and to 
express its views. 

Important results might come from another General Con¬ 
ference of tlie representatives of all the peoples who would seek 
again, as at San Francisco, to find ways to express their deter¬ 
mination “to save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war, which twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to 
mankind” and “to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, 
b the dignity and worth of the human person.” 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


WESTERN UNITY 


The economic and military resources we can send abroad are 
limited. Because of that, we have dedicated them primarily to 
strengthening the West. That is good sense. To dissipate our 
goods aimlessly about the world is to waste Qicm, and if a single 
area is to be picked, that will logically be the West. It is a vital 
area of which we are in many ways a part, and it is in great peril. 

We have expended 90 per cent or more of our postwar external 
aid to upbuild the West; and, wisely, that aid has been tied into 
two distinctive programs: the economic program of the European 
Recovery Act and tlie military program of the North Atlantic 
Pact. 

Both the European Recovery Act and the North Atlantic Pact 
have had a single basic purpose; that is, to promote a unity that 
will itself promote strength. That, too, was good sense. However, 
so far, die idea of unity of the West remains only an ideal. That 
is bad. 

The Exuopean Recovery Plan has been a relief operation, so 
far. It has been, in essence, an oxygen tent put over the nations 
of Western Europe. It has kept them breathing, but It has not 
cured them. The symptoms of economic and monetary disintegra^ 
tion are still acute. 

The defense program worked out under the North Atlantic 
Treaty and the Military Assistance Program has not created any 
genuine military unity. There is no unity of command because 
the source of command is always j/oUtical authority, and, in the 
case of the members of the North Atlantic Pact, that authority 
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is divided among many—^twelve, in fact. Secretary of Defense 
Johnson said on January 30,1950, that the North Atlantic Treaty 
“niay well mean that ultimately our national defense will be so 
geared to the national defense of the other member nations that 
we wiU be forced to stand or fall collectively.” However, that 
day is not now here. Today we can still fall separately. 

What we have done has been worth doing because it gives us 
opportunity to do more. But what we have done will be a futility 
unless the opportunity we have gained is used to create in West¬ 
ern Europe a greater degree of unity tlian is now in prospect. 

It is hard to think of a condition more illogical, more costly 
and more dangerous than the continuing disunity of the West. 

The countries participating in tlie Marshall Plan have a total 
population of more than 200,000,000, and there is a high level 
of education and culture. That population is greater than the 
entire population of the Soviet Union or of the United States. 

The people have much the same beliefs, tradhions, and prac¬ 
tices. The Western peoples may, to themselves, seem to be made 
up of many differences. But the rest of the world gives their area, 
with that of the United States, a single name: “The West.” It 
gives the inhabitants, collectively, a single name: “Europeans.” 
To others, at least, it seems that we are so alike that they do not 
bother to learn the different names by which we artificially dif¬ 
ferentiate ourselves. One word fits us all. 

There is nothing in the differences of the European peoples that 
prevents their getting along together. Big and even little busi¬ 
nesses throughout Western Europe are tied together by trade 
associations like our former N.R.A, In tliat way the businessmen 
of the different coimtries work together in as much harmony as 
the national politicians permit. Workers, through tlrcir labor 
unions, have always cooperated closely. Here in the United States, 
we have demonstrated tlrat the different nationalities of Europe 
can live happily in the same cities and even on the same streets. 

These 200,000,000 and more people have, in Europe and in 
their African colonial possessions, a great part of tire world’s nat¬ 
ural resources. Coal, iron, copper, gold, potash, phosphate, 
uranium, are only a few of the many mineral resources found in 
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greatest richness within this Western-controlled area, a natural 
wealth that cannot be matched either in the Soviet Union or in 
the United States. 

The people are inventive and resourceful. In England, the In¬ 
dustrial Revolution had its birth; and many of the greatest in¬ 
ventions of industrial and medical science have come from the 
brains and laboratories of Western Europe. 

Why should an area that possesses such tremendous resources, 
human and material, be a poorhouse where the people live in a 
state of weakness which is frightening to them and their friends 
and a source of delight to their foes? 

There is only one reason. All the great qualities and assets pos¬ 
sessed collectively must be discounted because they are not 
possessed unitedly. Disunity alone prevents Western Europe 
from being a great—perhaps the greatest—distinctive area of 
spiritual, intellectual, economic, and military power. 

This diagnosis of the case of Europe is notliing novel. It has 
been long accepted by all. Today, the leaders of Europe repeat 
the same refrain. Attlee says—or until recently said—'‘Europe 
must federate or perish.” Churchill leads a movement for Euro¬ 
pean unity. President Auriol of France said: 

“Europe must unite herself if she wishes to recover and live, 
and if she does not want American assistance to be a gesture 
without future or a humiliating charity.” 

De Gasperi of Italy, Spaak of Belgium, and Adenauer of Ger¬ 
many say the same. General William J. Donovan, chairman of the 
American Committee on United Europe, made public on Feb¬ 
ruary 20, 1950, expressions by more than twenty-five leading 
statesmen of fourteen European democracies, giving tlieir govern¬ 
ments’ support for some form of economic and political integra¬ 
tion of their countries, and treating such a development as a prac¬ 
tical necessity within the near future. 

All the words make a chorus with scarcely a discordant note. 

Since disunity is so perilous and unity so precious, and since 
this is recognized by all concerned, why, may we ask, does inte¬ 
gration not happen? 

It does not happen because the tradition of complete national 
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independence lias become so deeply rooted that many politicians, 
officeholders, businessmen, and beneficiaries of slate aid feel that 
tie least change would involve risks for them. The status quo is 
always supported by vested interests, and in Europe these vested 
interests have always been powerful enough to prevent peaceful 
change to vnily. 

Recurrent efforts have been made to unite Europe by violence. 
Napoleon tried it; so did the Kaiser; so did Hitler; so, now, 
does Stalin, 

Such violent efforts are bound to bs recurrent and, sooner or 
later, to succeed unless peaceful efforts first succeed. Western 
Europe itself is not strong enough to defend the staUts quo of 
disunity, and lire task for others becomes ever harder. 

Preservation of this disunity—sometimes called “independ¬ 
ence”'—of the nations of the Continent of Europe has for one 
hundred and fifty years been dependent upon outside aid. Eng¬ 
land, tlien primarily an overseas country, made it her policy to 
keep the Continent divided so that she could be the balance of 
power. She thwarted Napoleon’s efforts to unite Europe by force. 
She was a principal obstacle to the forcible unification efforts of 
the Kaiser and Hitler. Now tire United States, with economic and 
military aid, is supporting a divided West as against the efforts 
of Soviet Communism to unite Europe under its domination. 

A divided Europe offers temptations tliat, it seems, ambitious 
despots do not resist. 

We should ask ourselves this quc.stion: 

Should an area whose population and resources entitle it to be 
a great source of strength continue to exist as a source of weak¬ 
ness merely because the shift-over to unity frightens, witlrout 
reason, a few powerful vested interests r 

As we have already observed, the lu.xnry of “independence” is 
growing ever more costly because the separate nations of West¬ 
ern Europe are less self-sufficient than ever with the loss of their 
foreign investments, their Eastern colonies, and their East-West 
European trade. 

The United States now has the opportunity to bring about 
peacefully what every Western leader, witliout regard to nation 
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or party, recognizes ought to be done, but what will not be done 
unless there is friendly but firm outside pressure. 

The rinited States can and should take that opportunity and 
exert that pressure. 

We have the right to do that because, at Europe’s request, we 
have made a tremendous investment in Western Europe. 

In 1917, when it seemed that Europe might fall under the. 
militaristic rule of the German Kaiser, we joined the battle and, 
through a great outpouring of man power and economic resources, 
helped to turn back the despotic threat. Again in 1940, when 
much of Europe had been overrim by the armies of Nazi Ger¬ 
many, the United States, even before declaration of war, threw 
its weight into the scale and again played a major part in rolling 
back that new threat of despotism. Now again we have under¬ 
taken a gigantic economic and military effort in aid of Europe. 

Those three efforts, within a single generation, have cost US 
.sometliing. There is scarcely a village in the United States that 
cannot display a roll of honor listing the names of their young 
men who died fighting in defense of Western civilization. Our 
national debt has grown from about $3,000,000,000 in 1917 to 
$257,000,000,000 at tlic end of 1949. The greater part of that 
represents the economic cost of those three efforts, and the third 
is not yet completed. 

This investment of blood and treasure gives us a certain right 
and deed to speak. Also, wc have unique qualifications to speak. 
Most of our American people derive from Europe. Our ancestors 
were largely English or Irish or German or Italian or Polish or 
French, or of some other nationality that had roots in Europe 
before it took root also in America. There is a blood relationship 
between our people and the peoples of Europe. We know the 
racial differences that are involved, for they are part of the very 
lifeblood of our own nation. 

Furthermore, we know by our own experience what can and 
should be done when danger looms that only unity can avert. We 
invented our federal system when we were in a condition like 
that of Eiurope today, faced with a like danger. Our thirteen in¬ 
dependent sovereign States were threatened by the despotic rulers 
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of the then great empires of Britain, France, and Spain. Those 
citizens who were farsighted saw plamly that the States, divided, 
were subject to strife among themselves and weak in the face of 
danger. They knew that, as put by Alexander Hamilton in words 
that have become classic: 

To look for a conlimiation of harmony between a number of inde- 
pencleiil, unconnected sovereignties in the same neighborhood would be 
to disregard the uniform course of human events aud to set at defiance 
the accumuLited experience of ages,^ 

So, to end disharmony that would be catastrophic in the face 
of external peril, the American States created a central authority 
which could deal witli tliose few matters which were deemed to 
be of serious common concern. The Stales were not willing, as 
the nations of Europe surely would not be willing, to make a total 
surrender of sovereignty. Each Slate insisted upon retaining the 
right to deal singly, and in its own distinctive way, wilh all mat¬ 
ters tliat did not urgently affect the common welfare and, above 
all, the common defense. 

The system thus invented Is one of great flexibility. Under it, 
we have developed a degree of unity that would have been utterly 
unacceptable to us at the beginning, and which it would be quite 
impracticable to duplicate in Europe today. Wc have learned and 
shown how light and flexible, yet how strong, can be the bonds 
of federal unity. 

Finally, whatever some would say, all know that if we sought 
the unity of Western Europe, that would not be part of any “im¬ 
perialist” design. It is pretended by Communist propaganda that 
we desire to make Western Europe into a United States colony. 
Actually, our goal is a Europe which, through unity, will gain so 
much strength that neither the United States nor the Soviet 
Union nor any other power whatsoever will ever be able to ase 
Europe for purposes alien to the free development of Europe it¬ 
self. We want Europe to have so much economic strength that 
it will be prosperous in its own right, and not dependent on eco¬ 
nomic grants from others. We want a Europe that has so much 

* TAe Pederdist, No. 6, 
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moral and intellectual dynamism that, in the tradition of the 
Magna Charta and the Declaration of the Rights of Man, it will 
continue to arouse men to strike off any shackles that curtail their 
self-development. We want a Europe capable of inventing a new 
industrial revolution that will continue to multiply the productiv¬ 
ity of human labor. We want a Europe that will again produce 
great literature, music, and art, and such religious movements as 
have in the past inspired and enriched the world. 

What we do, we do as a matter of enlightened self-interest; but 
it is a self-interest that coincides with the welfare and well-being 
of the peoples concerned as defined by tlieir own leading states¬ 
men. 

We have not only the moral right, we have not only the expe¬ 
rience, we have not only the worthy motive, but also the respon¬ 
sibility. 

Today we are helping to finance the reconstruction of Western 
Europe. We cannot avoid responsibility for the result. The pre¬ 
war structure was a stnicture tliat repeatedly had burst out into 
flames. The human and material losses over the years have been 
colossal and irreparable. After each past conflagration, the struc¬ 
ture has been rebuilt substantially as before. Shall we make our¬ 
selves responsible for repeating that folly? 

If a banker were asked to lend the money for rebuilding a 
tenement house which had proved a ghastly fire hazard, and 
which had burned down several times with terrible loss of life, 
he would, I think, refuse imlcss modern fire preventives were in¬ 
troduced. He would be morally condemned if he put up the 
money to finance rebuilding a proven firetrap. That is what the 
United Stales will be doing unless we incorporate in our present 
program of aid to Western Europe features which will induce the 
Western European peoples to rebuild in a form that will realize 
their vast potentiality for peace and welfare. 

The present administration has been careful to avoid seeming 
to press for imity within the nations of Western Europe. It has 
felt that this mi^t appear to be unwarranted interference in the 
internal affairs of friendly nations. Also, it has felt that pressure 
from the United States might be resented, and so react against 
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the result we wanted. Neither the President nor any one of his 
recent Secretaries of State has come out strongly and clearly on 
the subject of integration. 

On November i8, 1948, when T was a delegate to the United 
Nations Assembly, 1 made a speech before the .American Club of 
Paris in which 1 said rather outspokenly much of what I have set 
down here and which I had already said at Senate hearings on the 
European Recovery Plan, hly speech had been read in advance 
by Secretary of State Marshall, and its delivery was given weight 
by his presence. It was widely broadcast in Europe, despite diC* 
Acuities created in France by the Communist members of the 
union that handled radio transmission. That speech, made under 
those conditions, was the closest to an authoritative and strong 
United States e.xpression on the subject that had been made up 
to that time, or perhaps since, although in recent months Paul 
Hoffman, the Administrator of the European Recovery Act, and 
Averell Harriman, the Special Ambassador under that Act, have 
been seriously concerned about the subject and have put on pres¬ 
sure, particularly for a clearing union to finance the movement 
of European trade. But the full weight of the Administration’s 
influence has never been brouglit into play. 

There may have been justification in trying a hands-off policy 
for a time, in the hope that unity would come about of itself. 
However, it now seems dear that Western European imity will 
not have any early reality unless strong pressure is exerted by us. 
The hands-off policy has not succeeded, and we face a choice be¬ 
tween exerting pressure to get done what needs to be done and 
acquiescing in a continuing disunity wliich makes impossible, so 
far as can be foreseen, any real solution of the problem of West¬ 
ern Europe, and particularly the problem of Germany. 

Under the European Recovery Plan there has been established 
in Paris the Office of European Economic Cooperation 
(O.E.E.C.), and committees have been set up to work out pro¬ 
grams for increased economic unity. There are various proposals 
and agreements to create customs unions between different coun¬ 
tries of Europe, There has also been established the Council of 
Europe with its Committee of Ministers and its European Con- 
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sultative .Assembly—bodies which, if. is hoped, will promote, 
politiral nnity. There are many private agencies and volunteer; 
bodies seeking to promote European unity. 

The tact, that all these organisations have come into beiniv 
slwiw.s iiow inten.se rind widespritad i.s the feeling that, somcUiing ■ 
needs to be done Dul so far there have been no decLsiye acts, uml i 
only a siiort time remains according to the international time¬ 
table, 

That timetable is determined by three factors. One Is the 
running oul of (he period (1948-1952) of the European Recov-. 
ery Plan; another is the growth, in Europe, of planned national 
econoniie.s, and tlie third is tlic revival of Germany, 

Tl. Is difficult to see how any degree of economic unity can be 
achieved in Europe unless it is done while there are still large 
sums freely available from the United States to cushion the 
shocks which are inevitably part of an economic adjustment. Eco¬ 
nomic unity provides a bigger market and increases the ability 
to produce cheaply by spreading costs over larger volume. Thai 
means mass production, and a shifting of capital and labor into 
larger units. 

It is not going to be easy for the European governments con*, 
cemed to provide the subsidies needed to cushion that transition 
period. Also, they could not readily agree upon how tlie burden 
should be divided. The “counterpart” funds resulting from Euro¬ 
pean Recovery aid are Ideally designed to provide the necessary 
financial cushion. 

The counterpart funds are the local currenigr equivalent of 
dollars given by the United States to pay for imports from the 
“dollar area.” The pounds sterling, francs, lire, and guilders that 
accumulate could be used as shock absorbers. 

So far, the counterpart fimds have not been used In that way. 
They have been used for national purposes. In a couple of year# 
there may be no more flow of dollars to create counterpart funds; 
and, if economic unity has not assumed some reality before that 
day arrives, then it is not likely that it will ever come about 
peacefully—unless the United States undertakes a seemd Ein»* 
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pean Recovery Plan to accomplish what the first program should 
have done. 

The second factor which bears on our time schedule is the in¬ 
crease in Europe of the economic planning which destroys adapt¬ 
ability. 

Socialization and “planning” demand insulation. Tlic move¬ 
ment in that direction has not yet gone so far that it prohibits a 
beginning of unity. However, the trend is one which, as it goes on, 
makes it more and more difficult for governments to take part in 
a larger, freer society. 

The longer people live in hothouse conditions, tlie more reluct¬ 
ant they are to open the windows. They seal the windows until, 
some day, someone outside smashes tliem or inside pressures blow 
them out. We do not want to delay until that has to happen. 

The third place where time is running out is Germany. 

There is no good solution of the problem of Germany unless 
Germany, or at least as much of it as is free, is brought into 
the framework of the West as an integral part of the West 

There cannot be that integration unless the West iLseli is in¬ 
tegrated. You cannot place a picture in a frame unless there is 
a frame. 

Age-old disputes between Prance and Germany, such as tlie 
one over the Saar, cannot be permanently solved in terms of a 
choice between French nationalism and German nationalism. 

We have already seen that a revived nationalistic Germany 
would have ominous bargaining power between East and West; 
that the defense of Europe requires a defense of Germany, and 
that it is difficult to conceive of a successful defense of Germany 
that does not involve participation by German man power. 

These problems can be solved if Western Europe draws to¬ 
gether, politically and economically, so as to give birth to hopes 
and aspirations that are larger than any single nation, and if tho 
Germans are a part of them. 

If there were a real political unity of Western Europe for com¬ 
mon defense, then Germans, individually, could be part of that 
defense. We cannot risk a German national army. We might risk 
having Germ^ Individually part of a European army, along 
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with French and Belgians, under non-German command and 
stationed anywhere in Western Europe, preferably not in Ger¬ 
many. 

It is possible to foresee, in this way, the creation of a military 
force in Western Europe strong enough lo hold off a military in¬ 
vasion from llussia. 

I have not heard anyone suggest any other practical solution; 
and this solution must await tlic coining into being of a political 
entity in Western Europe which has authority and can attract 
loyal!y on a basis broader than tliat of any single nation or coali¬ 
tion of nations. 

So far as German economy is concerned, tliere is imperative 
need for a large market. 

In Germany, the density of population is greater than ever be¬ 
fore because of the presence of about 10,000,000 people ejcpelled 
by the Poles and Czechs. Germany Is smaller than before the 
war because of loss of territory to surrounding states. So, al- 
tliough smaller in area, Germany holds a larger population Uian 
before the war—a population now estimated at almost 70,000,- 
000. Wast Germany alone has a population of more than 45," 
000,000; it has little agricultural land, and if the people are to 
survive Uiey must industrialize. Only by manufacturing can they 
produce the goods with which lo buy the food and raw materials 
they need. This in turn requires markets. 

If there is not to be a recurrence of the vast misery and un¬ 
employment which enabled Hitler to come to power in 1933 and 
make Germany into a war arsenal, then the Germans must manu¬ 
facture large amounts of consumer goods and dispose of them. 
Either the West must find that possibility for the Germans or 
they will turn to Soviet Communism, which seems to offer it to 
them. 

Any program for integrating Germany into Western Europe 
must make the non-German West strong enough to hold its own 
against German dominance, which mi^t result if the unity of the 
non-German West were confined to France, Benelux, and Italy. 
Great Britain is needed as part of Western Europe. Perhaps 
the United States also should become more fully identified with, 
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Western Europe. It may be that tlie North Atlantic Treaty should 
be tightened into a North Atlantic Union for common defense in 
order to give the Western European nations sufficient courage 
to make Germany part of the more complete unity tliat Western 
Eu'‘ope should be. 

The physical recovery of Germany is proceeding witli a rapid¬ 
ity -which is frightening to many. 

I was in Berlin a few months after V-E Day, and the destruc¬ 
tion 1 saw defies description. The scene was one of inexpressible 
horror, with the shell-locked inhabitants existing without heat 
or light in the damp rubble. I thought of Toynbee’s Study oj His¬ 
tory and his thesis of challenge and response. I said to myself 
that if the German people responded to the challenge represented 
by the awful destruction visited on them by World War H, then 
indeed they would be formidable. That is happening, and now 
only a short time remains -mtliin which to deflect into European 
fdlowdiip a spirit which otherwise will take the form of malig¬ 
nant nationalism. 

I have talked about this problem of unity to the leading gov¬ 
ernmental figures of Western Europe. Almost without exception 
they have said to me, ‘‘The United States must pusli us.” Prob¬ 
ably if we did push them they would publidy protest and try to 
shift to us responsibility for what may seem politically difficult. 
Some seem to be in a political position in which they can do what 
they know ought to be done only if they seem to be pressed from 
withouL If this is so, it is not the first time that politicians protest 
publidy against what th^ advocate privately. While from our 
standpoint it would be better if the European politicians acted of 
their own accord, we cannot at this grave juncture stand on cere¬ 
mony. 

Our postwar effort in the West Is not an effort to win a popu¬ 
larity contest. Popularity, even if we could buy it, is not worth 
$20,000,000,000. Also, we are not popular now. We $xe trying 
to do a constructive and creative task -which neecte to be done if 
Western dvilizatioa is to be saved, and If It Is to be the magnet 
, which will attract Eastern Europe to the West, 
i Also, 1 believe, we want to do a complete job so that we ran 
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leave it and turn our attention and our material aid to the press¬ 
ing situations elsewhere, notably in the Pacific and tlie Far East. 

Wc are engaged in a global struggle, as in World War II. We 
cannot expect success if wc so scatter our efforts tliat we are in¬ 
effectual everywhere. Wc have made the recovery of Western 
Europe our major initial goal, but it must not be our sole con¬ 
cern. As quickly as possible, we need to turn elsewhere. To do 
that safely requires increased unity in Europe. 

Tliere is only a short time left for doing this constructive job. 
Indeed, it is touch-and-go whether the timetable set by the ex¬ 
haustion of Marshall Plan funds, the growth of 'Tiothouse" econ¬ 
omics, and Germany’s rapid revival can still be met. 

The Administration has adequate authority from the Congress, 
which has always seen tlie need more clearly than the Administra¬ 
tion. The Congress wrote into the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948 the policy provisions which set up as a target the creation 
in Europe of “a large domestic market with no internal trade bar¬ 
riers,” and which stated that the continuity of our assistance 
should at all times “be dependent upon continuity of cooperation 
among countries participating in the program.” The Congress, 
the next year, added to this policy declaration the further declara¬ 
tion tlial it is “the policy of the people of the United States to 
encourage tlie unification of Europe.” The Congress wrote into 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 the condition that 
military aid should be used only to promote “an integrated de¬ 
fense” of the North Atlantic area, as planned by the Council and 
Defense Committee under the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The Congress has made perfectly clear that it believed that oar 
economic and military aid to Western Europe should be more 
than a relief operation, and should create a genuine unity which 
could turn present weakness into the strength that the free so¬ 
cieties need desperately at this critical Juncture in world affairs. 

The situation is ripe for great achievement There is occasion 
for supreme effort lest that possibility should slip away, perhaps 
forever, with fateful consequences to all coocerned. 
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tn Asia and In the Pacific (here is no strong bulwark, against 
the Soviet Comniimist offensive. The Western powers have, in 
genera], followed tlte policy of promoting colonial evolution to 
independence, and there are many new nations as a result. 'I'hat, 
as we saw, wtis a good start. Pnit it will not of Itself frustrate 
Soviet Communism’s diabolically clever tactics which combine 
fraudulent propaganda with terrorist infiltration. Mo.si of tlie new 
goveniments face grave problems, and they and their pcoiilcs arc 
inexperienced iu solf-govcrument. 

In the past, the United Statc,s policy in the Mast rested on the 
foundation of friendly relations with Cliiua. Our f)eo[)le, through 
government, missionaries, doctors, and educators, tiave .shared 
and built Chine.se friendsliip for mure than a century. Out of it 
have come such political doctrines as the llay IDoctrint’ of tlie 
“Open Door” In China, the Hughes Doctrine of "territorial in¬ 
tegrity” for China, and the Slim.son Doctrine of “nonrecogniliou 
of the fruits of aggression.” Out of it have also come the Boxer 
Fund scholarships, Christian colleges in China, and medical cen¬ 
ters, including a great Rockefeller Foundation development at 
Peking. 

I was with Generalissimo Cliiang Kai-shek in Hankow in the 
spring of X938. Japan had then been fighting China openly and 
actively for a year; the capital, Nanking, had fallen, and the scat 
of government had been moved to Hankow, That city was already 
under heavy air attack; and, shortly after, it was captured, forc¬ 
ing the Chinese capital west to Chungking. 
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The Generalissimo was at the time under strong pressure to 
make a compromise with Japan. He discussed it with me. Terms 
had been offered which would have been very advantageous for 
hinr and his government. He decided, however, to base his policy 
on tlie historic friendship of the United States toward China, He 
had reached tlic conclusion that, sooner or later, the United States 
would come into the war against Japan; and he decided that 
China should resist, even if it meant standing alone, until that 
day should come. The day came three and a half years later, but 
only after China had been subjected to a terrible ordeal. 

The United States on its side increasingly sought the survival 
of a free and friendly Cliiua, and in our negotiations with Japan 
we willingly faced the possibility of war rather than agree to the 
replacement of the Chinese National Government with a Japa* 
nesc puppet regime. 

On November 20,1941, in one of the final prewar documents, 
our Government asked Japan to agree that 

The Government of the United Stales and the Government 0/ Japan 
will not support—^militarily, politically, economically—any government 
or regime in China other tlian the National Government of the Republic 
of Cliina with capital temporarily at Chungking. 

War was the reply, and, indeed, the reply which our govern¬ 
ment anticipated. 

Throughout the ensuing war the United Slates government as¬ 
sumed tliat peace would give what we risked war for; namely, a 
friendly Cbincse government free from dontination by an alien, 
unfriendly despotism. Such a China, it was thou^t, would wel¬ 
come partnership with us in our policy of promoting political 
independence in neigliboring lands. A friendly China could help 
everjrwhere in Asia and the Pacific. 

With that in mind, President Roosevelt did much to build up 
the prestige and world influence of China. He met with Generalis¬ 
simo Chiang Kai-shek and Mr. Churchi ll at Cairo in November, 
1943. He insisted upon giving China great-power status. He gave 
the Chinese National Government at least a face-saving part in 
the proceedings at Dumbarton Oaks, and arranged that China 
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sbould be one of the five Penuantjat Membei’S of the UuiLcd Na¬ 
tions Security Councfl, livith veto power. 

After the war, that policy coUapBed, and C’hiua has become 
the spearhead of Soviet Communist policy in Asia and the 
Pacific. Ail that tire United States dirt Ui enhnurr the prestige 
of China and to give it a loading position in the Ihultid Nations 
and in the world may now be turned against us. 

are auiiiy causes b>r tlio Communist success in t’lilna. 
Basically, the eight years of war with Jupiui and hurge-scalc 
Japanese occupation left the Chinese nation bankrupt and in 
chaos; and in those circumstances Communism always luus a 
great appeal. Also, as we have seen, the Russian Communishs had 
been working in China more than twenty yean*, preparing for 
such an eventuality. 

The United States itself Is not, however, without fault, Wlien 
the Japanese surrendered on September a, *945 (V-J .Day), the 
Chinese National Government shared the prestige of victory, and 
it had considerable military power. It was a time—perhaps the 
only time—when the situation might have been saved. But the 
United States government in December, 1945, decided that the 
National Government should come to terms with the revolution¬ 
ary Communist elements in China, and “that a China disunited 
and tom by civil strife could not be considered realistically os a 
proper place for American assistance'* (Presidential instructions 
of December 15,1945, to G«ieral Marshall). 

General Marshall was sent to China as a special representative 
of the President to effect a coalition of the National Government 
and the Chinese Communists. As required by that policy, he 
pressed the GeneraOssitno to make that coalition, and he sought 
to deal “impartiall}^” with both the Nationalists and the Com¬ 
munists (State Departm^t Chinese White Pjqjer, pp, 134, 631). 

Subsequently, the United States learned what Chiang ]^-shek 
had already learned as to the futility of "cooperation’’ with Com¬ 
munists. As Secretary of State, General Marshall con^letely re¬ 
versed the 1945 policy. In December, 1945, our government had 
taken the position that the United States would not ^ve assist* 
j^nce to a Chinese government mless it came to terms with the 
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Commtmlst regime. On August la, 194R, Sccffetary Marshall ad¬ 
vised oiir I'lmhansy in ('hina that. Df'nHecll StAtef GovernmcDt 
masi not, directly or indirectly give .’tny Implication af support, 
enc(Mirag<;fru‘n( or ncccptubility of coalition govomment in China 
witli C»)mnmnis( partidiiation," On Decwnlu-r 1048, the of- 
ftcial pfvttit.iDn i>i tlie SPite Department, mnfirrned by the Presi¬ 
dent, WHS that, '^should a govtimment into power which 
comes terms with the Chinese Communists, ah aid should 
cciusc” (Klate Department Chinese WliJte PnjMsr, p, 403)^ 

Tf in Decojiibcr, 1945, our government had taken the pasition 
which it lf)ok tiireo years later, then the National Gamnmeat oi 
Chiang Kai-shek mii'ht liave provided a nndeua whlcli, with 
United States advice and help, would have developerl into a Hb- 
eraJ and tirogras-sive government of China. Tn 194$ the Cenemlis- 
simo wnild probably have juxepted United States advice—aiili- 
tnry, political, and economic—if ho had trusted the motives of 
the United States. Our misguided policy of December, X945, was 
pressed uprm the Generalissimo only a few months after the June 
iS» *94S» disclasure to him by Ambassador Hurlry of the Yalta 
Agreement whereby the United States had pmufeed to obtain for 
the Soviet Union great gains at the expense of China, subject to 
the concurrence of Generalissimo Chiang Kal-sheh. Also that 
YtUta Agreement went on to provide: “The President wiH take 
measures in order to obtain this concurrence on advice from 
Marshal Stalin,^ 

It could not reasonably have been earpected that, In the cir¬ 
cumstances, the Goneralissimo would have trastingjy accepted 
our advice to come to terms with the Communists—advice which 
he knew was wrong, and which we omseives, belatedly, recog¬ 
nized as sucL Also, be must have distrusted General Marshall’s 
advice to him not to attack the Conununlsts !n Manchuria. , 

We must build a totally new policy towards Asia, and It is 
necessary to btdld under conditions when the historic friendship 
between the United States and China Is au|^!anted by (be enmity 
j of those who now rule most of Qoina. Xhe Communist regime in 
j ChfeiB can exert a powerful hostile influence fhrottgboat Asia and 
i the Pacifle. 
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Secretary Acheson has inherited a task of exceeding difficulty 
and delicacy. There is no quick or easy solution. Our motives 
are suspect because of our dose association with England, France, 
and Holland, the great colonial powers in Asia and the Pacific. 
Our pi’estige is low because Chiang Kai-shek staked liis national 
policy on friendship with the United States and suffered grave 
reverses. 

We have to proceed with wisdom and with care. 13 ut also we 
need to proceed, because during the four years tliat followed 
the collapse of our ill conceived China policy of December, 1945, 
we have seemed to be witlrout policy, purpose, or resolution. 

Certain general considerations should be borne in mind. 

Any policies regarding Asia and the Pacific must be a logical 
development of the policy of peaceful evolution to national inde¬ 
pendence. They should reenforce, not undermine, the indepen¬ 
dence of the new nations. That independence has been newly 
achieved, and while the Western colonial powers may feel tliat 
they acted promptly and generously, tliosc who have won political 
freedom feel that the action came only grudgingly and under pres¬ 
sure. Those peoples are, aud for some time will be, suspicious of 
the motives of any Western power, includmg the United States. 
It will be feared that the West is using the tlireat of Communism 
as an excuse to regain political mastery over the liberated peoples. 
Any Western pressure is bound to react in favor of tlie Commu¬ 
nist effort to arouse violent revolt against the present govern¬ 
ments. Already, as we have seen, these governments arc labeled 
“lackeys” of the West. We shoidd give hdp where wo can and 
where it is wanted, but we must not seek to impose it mrder un¬ 
welcome conditions. 

It may be recalled, for example, that the European Recovery 
Program devdoped throu^ easy and natural stages. Secretary 
Mardiall in June, 1947, at Harvard merdy put forward an “idea,” 
not a “plan.” Indeed, the idea was so general in terms that at the 
time it attracted hardly any attention in the United Slates. 

It was the warm reception of the Marshall idea by the foreign 
ministers of En^nd and France that caused it to be devdoped 
into a Plan. Even so, the United States has been vociferously at- 
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tacked in France and Italy on the theory that its aid was turning 
these countries into United States dependencies. On December 8, 
1947, when I was in France, L’HmnanUd, the official paper of 
the French Communist Party, came out with a screaming head¬ 
line: 

**N0! FEANCE DOES NOT WANT 
TO BE A COLONY, MR. DULLES I” 

If tlic Communist parties in Western Europe feel that they can 
make political capital by charging the United States with intent to 
turn thc.se countries into colonics, it is clear that we must be 
scrupulously careful in our relations witli countries which, within 
the last five years, have in fact been colonial possessions of the 
West. 

Another general consideration is that any policies for Asia 
and tlio Pacific must recognize the distinctive religions and cul¬ 
tures of Asia. It is relatively easy for the United States to work 
witli the peoples of Europe because we belong to the same 
“Western” civilization. Our religion, culture, political institu¬ 
tions, education, and ways of life are much the same; and, in 
consequence, we think much alike and can understand one an- 
otlicr. Hut when we work with the peoples of Asia it is a different 
matter. Christianity has a foothold there, and Chinese Christians 
have had an important influence; but that is now largely lost In 
the main, our association will be with habits of mind, ideas, and 
attitudes very different from our own. 

The religions of the East are deeply rooted and have many 
precious values. Their spiritual beliefs cannot be reconciled witli 
Commimist atheism and materialism. That creates a common 
bond between us, and our task is to find it and develop it. 

In the United States different religious groups have worked to¬ 
gether to seek the common goal of world order. Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews have found it possible to cooperate despite 
differences of religious bdief. We need to develop a like relation¬ 
ship with the peoples of Asia and the Pacific in organizing pro¬ 
tection of the spiritual values which we all cherish. 

If we adhere loyally to the two principles above indicated, then 
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we shall be qualified to help establish a permanent Association of 
the Free Nations of Asia and the Pacific. It would not, at least 
ill the beginning, be an essentially military alliance, as the North 
Atlantic Treaty turned out to be. That military alliance was the 
edmination of much that went before, and without the prelude 
the alliance would have meant little. An Association for Asia and 
the Pacific would best start as a consultative council of those who 
have a common concern for national independence and human 
freedom and want to do something about it. 

In this, as in any otlicr Far Eastern matter outside the scope of 
tlie Japanese Peace Treaty, it is important that the I'csponsibility 
should be equally shared by the governments of the free countries 
of Asia and the Pacific. The United States should participate, not 
because it is a “great” power, but because it has responsibilities 
for Japan and for its own Pacific islands (Guam, Hawaii, etc.) 
and for former Japanese mandated islands that it now administers 
in trust We must not forget that we are only one nation among 
sovereign equals. 

Already the United States has special responsibilities towards 
certain Eastern countries which it must make good. In doing so, it 
can set an example which will be influential tliroughout Asia and 
the Pacific, and can recapture some of its lost prestige. 

Our particular opportunity and responsibility in that respect 
is Japan. We can, if we wiU, help Japan to be an exhibit in 
Asia of what a free society can develop in spiritual and intel¬ 
lectual richness and material well-bemg. It is not an easy task, 
for in Japan there is dense population, a lack of fertile land, and 
a need for industrial production and overseas markets. There is 
need for spiritual regeneration and political education. If we can 
help the Japanese to satisfy their needs, material and spiritual, 
that of itself wfll exert an influence throughout Asia and the 
Pacific. “Conduct and example” are more effective, in the long 
run, than either propaganda or force. 

In China, the Communist rulers will not be able to solve the 
economic and social problems of the country or to realise the 
h<^ which their propaganda has aroused. There will be great 
(hscontent because of economic failures and because of the coer- 
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don and terrorism of a police-state government. Our task will be 
to keep hope alive and to show, wherever we have the opportun¬ 
ity, the advajilages of a free society. Japan, because of its geo¬ 
graphical closeness to China, gives us this opportunity to an ex¬ 
ceptional degree. Just as our position in Western Germany and 
West Berlin gives us an opportunity to demonstrate advantages 
of a free society that will attract the captive peoples in Central 
and Eastern Europe now under Communist domination, so our 
position in Japan can be used to exert a similar attraction. To get 
that result we shall need in Japan, as in Germany, to avoid the 
appearance of developing military power for use against the 
victims of former Axis aggressions. 

In Viet Nam the United States recognized the government of 
Bao Dai on February 7,1950, after the Soviet Union on January 
30th had recognized the rival regime of Ho Chi Minh. Tlie stage 
is thus set for a test of influence. The chance for the success of a 
non-Conununist government would have been improved if the 
French had moved more rapidly to grant real independence. As 
it is, there is a dvil war in which we have, for belter or worse, 
involved our prestige. Since that is so, we must help the govern¬ 
ment wo back. Its defeat, coming after the reverses suflered by 
the National Government of China, would have further serious 
r^ercussions on the whole situation in Asia and the Pacific. It 
would make even mote people in the East feel that friendship 
with the United States is a liability rather than an asset. 

In South Korea we have responsibilities due to the fact that we 
were in occupation of that area and primarily sponsored its 
transition to independence. We were remiss in the early years in 
not encouraging the local authorities to develop a loyal and dis- 
dplincd security force. That omission is now being made good. 
But there is continuing need of economic support and of some 
military aid, if this yormg nation which we hdped brmg into the 
world is to survive. 

To the Philippine Republic we have, of course, moral respon¬ 
sibilities which been reflected in many ways. The final inde^ 
pendence vriiicla. we prodaimed in 1946 would be a mockery !f it 
were merely the prdude to the servitude of Soviet Communism. 
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Yet in the Philippines CommunLst-led guerrillas have been fight¬ 
ing for several years, and the government has not been able to 
suppress them. 

In Indonesia we also have a certain duty to help maintain 
political and economic stability. The United Stales took the lead 
in the United Nations Security Council in fostering the transition 
from Dutch administration to complete independence. The new 
government of this populous and naturally rich area faces great 
problems, and the United States should stand ready to extend 
sympathy, advice, and even material aid. 

In tlie areas that we have mentioned—Japan, South Korea, 
the Philippines, and Indonesia—the United States has taken ac¬ 
tion which in the eyes of the entire Asiatic world has implications 
for the future. That is a fact. If we attempt to ignore the implica¬ 
tions, we shall be bereft of influence and friends in tliat part of 
the world. It is regrettable that the Eastern situation has devel¬ 
oped to its present critical stage at a time when we have heavy 
tasks in Western Europe which are not yet completed. But Soviet 
Communism is carrying on the “cold” war on two fronts, and we 
cannot safely disregard the Eastern one. 

Little can be accomplished without bipartisanship with respect 
to Far Eastern policies. So far there has been none, and none has 
been sought. The Administration has kept its own counsel as re¬ 
gards tills part of the world, and altliough the Japanese surren¬ 
dered in 1945 the public still has no inkling as to what may be 
contemplated with respect to a Japanese peace treaty. 

Stalin, twenty-five years ago, saw and said that China and the 
colonial areas could serve as the “road to victory^’ over the West. 
Soviet Communism has been moving along that road, and the end, 
I fear, is not yet. The peril is so great that the people of the 
United States and their leaders, without regard to party, should 
know more than they now know; and the Administration should 
seek to bring responsible Republicans into its confidence in this 
matter. What we have said about the need for bipartisanship in 
foreign policy applies with special force to Asia and the Pacific, 
where postwar bipartisanship has never yet been practiced, and 
where grave peril loonaa. 
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Wlicn tlie %v()rld thermometer registers, “Not war, not peace,” 
it is hard to decide wlicUier to follow military judgments or 
poUlical Judgments, 

In any case there is need for a strong and modern military cs- 
tahlislimcnt. After the First World War we virtually disarmed 
ourselves, and hoped that our example would promote peace. In¬ 
stead, it encouraged aggressors to arm and to start grabbing. 

After the Second World War we again started to scrap our 
military cslublisl'.meut, and we quickly went far in that direc¬ 
tion. But the Soviet attitude was so truculent that we woke up to 
the clanger and reversed our course. We shall need to be a strong 
military power until there can be limitation of armament that 
dependably applies to everyone. 

A militarily strong United States is not just a selfish program 
for tlie United States. All the free nations of the world want the 
United Slates to be strong. They have said that again and again 
at the meetings of tlie United Nations Assembly. They feel that 
United States military strength is the only shield they have 
against Russian terrorism. 

The fact that we are committed to a strong military establish¬ 
ment docs not, however, mean that military considerations ou^t 
to dominate our foreign policy. Military advice is professional ad¬ 
vice, given by tliose whose job it is to assure us a military ad¬ 
vantage if war comes. Naturally and properly, they advise full 
insurance. But to follow that advice in every particular may mean 
loss of the “cold” war and the loss of peace. 
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The military profession can produce great statesmen. General 
Eisenhower and General Marshall arc two of our time. But when 
mDitary people function in llicir military (^rpacity, tlicy are spe¬ 
cialists, They do n«it purjjort. to bn judges of economics or r)f 
world opinion. They do nr>l fi.ttomi>(. to take ar<’iiunl of possi¬ 
bilities tliat rasido in mond forcas They do not claim to under¬ 
stand the vvf)rking of organizations like the Oniled Nationii, and 
tire intangible but powerful inlUiciiceri that radiate from tlicm, ft 
is not their lui.sinc.ss to measure the resoiucps of diploinacy and 
conciliation. In tlie United Status, ratlojust, they assunie (hat final 
decision will he made by thts nn.tional government <afior' cx[utI 
judgments on all relevant factors have been luwembled and 
weighed. 

This is what the American people have always wanted, and it 
has resulted in what General Eisenhower calls “the necessary and 
wise subordination of tlie military to dvil power,” 

That “subordination" means that tlie American people have 
faitli that war is not inevitable; that our policies sliould seek 
peace, and that we should take some risks for peace, just as in 
war vee take risks for victory. It implies that the civilians in our 
government who make final policy decisions must be willing to 
accept the responsibility of overriding at times the purely militaTy 
judgment 

The leaders of the Soviet Union are civilians whose judgment is 
controlling as against military judgment That does not mean 
that they ignore military power. It means quite the contrary, 
Stalin on May Day, 1946, said that military force was to be 
guarded as “the apple of one’s eye.” But it is the civilian, not 
the military, leaders who dominate the policy making and are 
going to decide how to prepare for the risk of war, whether to 
move to war and, if so, how rapidly and when. Also, it means that 
the Soviet leaders are squeezing aU the gain they can out of their 
“peace” offensives. 

The Communist Party leaders who run the Soviet government 
have always made the military a subordinate dq)artm(ait They 
ha»6 been afraid that the Army, made iq) of Russi^ people rather 
than Party members, mi^t spearhead an anti-Commxmist revolu- 
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tion. So, except when there is actual war, the Pai'ty puts the gen¬ 
erals into a secondary position. The Kremlin staged no great 
triumphiU parades for its generals when the war was over. Most 
of them were retired to genteel living in remote villas. 

During the five years tliat began witli the San Francisco Con¬ 
ference of 194s, 1 have attended ten major international confer¬ 
ences averaging about two months in duration. Throughout the 
conferences I have sat across the table from leading Soviet per¬ 
sonalities such as Molotov, Vishinsky, and Gromyko. I have 
never felt (hat they were overawed by military advice, or that 
their strategy or tactics were dominated by military considera¬ 
tions. 

That does not mean that the Communist Party leaders are 
peace-loving. We know that they preach violence—at least the 
violence of class war. I assiune that they have been getting and 
using military advice, and, conceivably, tliey may be planning 
another Pearl Harbor; but, if so, it will not be merely because 
the military want it, but because the Politburo decides on it after 
considering all factors, especially the imponderables upon which 
Soviet Communism depends so much to conquer the peoples of 
the world. 

In our own case, the military have been more obvious partners 
in postwar policy making. 

During die war military considerations naturally an'd properly 
had priority. Words spoken by the Joint Chiefs of Staff were the 
last words, subject only to the President himself. 

That was the set-up when our nation made the transition from 
war to what we hoped would be peace. But it has not been real 
peace. For this reason, and since tliere are with ns no antagon¬ 
isms and suspicions between the civilians and the military, the 
wartime set-up has, to a large extent, carried over. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff continue to have a large part in making our foreign 
policy, and the National jgecurity Council- Is now a top policy¬ 
making body. It has been interposed between the State Depart¬ 
ment and t]^ President. Until it was created the State D^art- 
■ ment was the President’s *^tlght hand” in conducting foreign 
' policy. Now the State Department is in many respects subordl' 
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natcd to the National Security Council in the field of foreign 
policy. 

The National Security Council during most of tlie period 
under review has been predominantly military in character. Its 
composition was altered on August lo, 1949, to reduce the pre¬ 
ponderance of military influence. Previously, in addition to the 
President, there were six members: the Secretary of State, the 
chairman of the National Security Resources Board, the Secre- 
tttty of Defense, the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and tlie Secretary of tire Air Force. Now the three last 
mentioned are not members unless specifically appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. 

During the past five years tire military viewpoint has pre¬ 
dominated, for better or worse, in a good many instances. Here 
are a few illustrations: 


GERMANY 

The United States maintained military government in Germany 
until the summer of 1949. Each of the other three occupying pow¬ 
ers—the United Kingdom, France, and the Soviet Union—^had 
put its authorities in Germany under the civilian direction of its 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at least two years earlier. 

The military attitude toward the Germans did not always 
coincide with the State Department attitude. 

The soldiers of our country and of other countries have always 
appraised the Germans highly because of their military prowess. 
Some of our military advisers seemed to feel that, because the 
Germans had defeated the French, our postwar policy should 
be based primarily upon Germany rather than France, They did 
not see, and indeed were not situated where they could fully see, 
the disastrous political repercussions of that in the non-Germae 
countries of Western Europe. 

THE JAPANESE MANDATED ISLANDS 

The military were insistent that we should have complete stra¬ 
tegic control of these islands, and their attitude embarrassed our 
preparations for the San Francisco Conference and embarrassed 
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US in advancing at the United Nations the program of colonial 
evolution in Asia as against the Soviet program for violent revolu¬ 
tion there. 

The miUtaiy were scarcely in a position to appraise the impor¬ 
tance of our colonial policy as an offset to Stalin’s program of 
violent revolution. 


LATIN AMERICA 

Our relations with Latin America have occasionally been 
strained by the efforts of our government to meet tlie views of 
tlie National Security Council and Joint Chiefs of Staff on bases 
in Latin America. 

Tlie base in Panama got considerable public attention. The 
Panama government was not willing to commit itself to as long 
a lease as our military people thought necessary in order to justify 
a big expenditure tliere. 

That wa.s no doubt a sound military judgment; but it did not 
attempt to appraise the element of good will in our relations with 
Panama and otlier Latin American countries, whose views in 
such matters tend toward solidarity. In the end, we suspended the 
project for the base. 


ITALIAN COLONIES 

The solution of this problem was complicated and delayed by 
the views of the military regarding bases for the British in Libya, 
North Africa. Because of the close relations between the British 
and American defense establishments, the two governments were 
disposed to work together in the matter. In the end our positions 
had to be altered somewhat in order to reconcile them with the 
opinions that predominated in the United^ Nations Assembly and 
to make possible a solution there. Again, the military were un¬ 
able to appraise, and did not attempt to appraise, the many in¬ 
tangibles in the situation. 

NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 

The parties to this treaty were, as we have seen, more numeiv 
ous th-an had been originally contemplated. The treaty was orig- 
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inally sponsored by Canada, the United Eingdom, France, the 
three Benelux countries, and the United States. These countries 
had very dose association in peace and in two world wars, and 
had similar political institutions. When the treaty was conceived, 
many felt (hat it could be of greatest service by solidif3dng a 
political unity that would, in turn, give reality to military unity 
and common defense. However, the military people felt that it 
would be more advantageous to enlarge the membership in order 
to get certain strategic advantages—notably, bases in Greenland, 
Iceland, and the Azores, and Alpine passes. Thus, the North 
Atlantic Treaty assumed a pattern that was cs.sentiaJly strategic, 
and political values were lost which the military did not, and 
could not, appraise. 

Here arc five ilJiistrations—there cotild be more—from Europe, 
Africa, Latin America, and the Far East which show how difficult 
it is to strike a proper balance between military and political 
factors. 

I suppose that most of the American people feel that our 
foreign policy should try to give the military whatever they 
think will help them defend the United States most effectively In 
case of war. Probably public opinion would, on the whole, have 
backed the military in the situations that I have indicated. Each 
reader might imagine himself in the position of the United States 
government and ask himself whether he would have said “Yes” or 
“No” to tlie military viewpoint in each of the five situations which 
I have described. My guess is that the “yeses” would have the 
great majority. No doubt that is why the government answers 
were largely “Yes.” In this country the government necessarily 
and properly pays a great deal of attention to public opiuion. 

It is, however, dangerous to let military factors determine for¬ 
eign policy. 

It is always tempting to accede to military requests because 
they take a tangible, concrete form. You can see guns, battleships, 
airplanes, bases. They are material things that can be measured. 
On the other side are intangibles, things not seen. In reality, these 
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are vitally important. To get an air base at the price of good will 
may be a very bad bargain. 

Soviet leaders, in their program of world conquest, have sue- 
cessfully kept military factors in the background of tlieir foreign 
policy. We have kept tliem so far in the foreground that when 
Communist propaganda talks loudly and persistently about our 
far-flung bases, the peoples of tire world—^whether tlrcy live in 
Nortli Europe or in the Mediterranean, in Latin America or in 
the Pacific—know of tlieir own knowledge what Commimisl 
propaganda is talking about. 

This has greatly helped Soviet Conmnmism to win victories 
and has helped Communists in other lands to exert more influence 
and increase tlieir following. 

It is, I think, a fair question to ask: Who has been helped most 
by seeming to give our foreign policy a militaristic pattern—the 
United States or the Soviet Union? We have, perhaps, gained 
some military advantage. But we have paid a high price in moral 
and psychological disadvantages. Just how high that price is, we 
can only guess, for only a small part of the cost has been re¬ 
vealed. 

If you have answered the five questions which it was suggested 
you put to yourselves, ask yourselves now this further question: 

Do the foreign bases we have acquired have, all together, a 
military value greater than the knowledge of atomic and hydro¬ 
gen bombs that has been betra3'ed to the Soviet Union by those 
of pacifist tendenci^ who, like Mr. Fuchs, “had complete confi¬ 
dence in Russian policy”? 

We are engaged in an armament race. The race is very excit¬ 
ing, and it is easy for the followers to be carried away by their 
excitement and lose their sense of proportion. 

We are, as a nation, working intensively to make atom and 
hydrogen bombs and jet bombers, and wc feel we need to have 
everywhere good places from which to launch them. We fed our 
government should get for tis bombs and ba-ses, and get as many 
of both as possible. We have not stopped to count the cost in 
political and moral disadvantages. Public sentiment in this mat¬ 
ter is strong and makes it hard for civilian officials who theoa* 
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selves see that safety is not to be found merely in the modem 
equivalent of horses and chariots. 

We sliall not qualify for survival if we become a nation of 
materialists, and if we give the impression of growing hard and 
inhuman, and deaf to the cry of mankind that a way be found 
to save them from the death, the misery, tlie starvation of body 
and soul that make up the human cost of recurrent wars, particu- 
larly modem “total” wars. 

Military needs are important, and a strong military establish¬ 
ment is a necessitjf. But we shall fail in our search for peace, 
security, and justice unless our policies, in reality and also in 
appearance, give priority to the hopes and aspirations for peace of 
the peoples of the world. Let us remember these facts: 

The Kaiser followed implicitly the dictates of military ex¬ 
pediency. 

It was the same with Mussolini and Hitler In the 1930’s. 

It was the same with the Emperor of Japan. 

Each of these governments had, at the beginning of war, great 
military advantages. Each was defeated. 

The peoples of the world have long looked on the United States 
as a peace-loving nation. Because of that we have had good will 
everywhere and, when war came, we were able to organize great 
alliances that marshaled most of the man power and resources of 
the world against those who were deemed to be militaristic. Our 
moral authority, in time, overcame initial military disadvantages. 

Let us not trade that moral birthright for a mess of pottage. 
As a result of excessive zeal to give the military whatever they 
professionally suggest, we have let it appear that we have gone 
militaristic. The Soviet Union, which has perhaps the greatest 
military force in the world, whose leaders preach the necessity 
of violence, appears as the advocate of peace. Even in the United 
States there are important groups, such as that headed by Henry 
Wallace, which accept that view, and Mr. Wallace goes about the 
world preaching it. 

It is imperative that our government should get good mili- 
taty advice. I have no doubt that we are getting it, for Amer¬ 
ican officers are the most competent and most potrioUc of any in 
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Uie world. But that advice should be weighed by those who be¬ 
lieve tliat war is not inevitable, that we can and must have peace, 
and that it may be necessary to take some ciiances for peace. 
Indeed, history suggests that only those who are willing to take 
some chances for peace have a good chance of winning total war. 



CHAPTER TWENTV 


NEW TECHNIQUES 


A basic weakness of the free societies is Inability to niaintam 
contact witii the captive peoples in tlie Communist police-state 
system. 

Dictatorships usually present a formidable exterior. They seem, 
on the outside, to be hard, glittering, and irresistible. Williin, they 
are full of rottenness. They “are like unto whited sepulclircs, 
vrhich indeed appear beautiful outward, but are within full of 
dead men’s bones, and of all unclcanness.” We saw tliat in Ger¬ 
many, and how, because of it, dictatorsliips can be shalten from 
within. 

In the First World War, President Wilson sensed the discon¬ 
tent of the German people with their dictatorial, militaristic 
rulers. Even before the days of radio, he was able to make an 
appeal which reached the German people and shook their de¬ 
termination to carry on the war. 

In tlie Second World War, the Nazis fought bitterly to the end, 
and victory was a far longer and more costly operation. That was 
because we did not capitalize upon the inner weakness and rot¬ 
tenness of Hitlerism. The slogan of “unconditional surrender” 
helped Hitler keep the Germans fighting until the very last. 

We can see now that the war could have been won more quickly 
by appealing to the German people and offering them some hope 
if they threw the Nazi gangsters out. The private records and 
diaries of the Nazi leaders in Germany show that the situation 
wa.s rotten to the core. The Nazi leaders hated and distrusted 
one another. Only by the greatest of good luck did Hitler himself 
escape the several wed planned attempts to assassinate him. 
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One of our embarrassments in World War II was, of course, 
the fact that it was awkward to hold out hope of freedoms which 
our ally, Soviet Russia, denied its own people and wished to deny 
to others. 

There is, however, no reason now why we should not use the 
most effective peacetime method we can devise to carry hope and 
truth and the prospect of liberty to the peoples who are the 
prisoners of Soviet Commimism. 

There is widespread discontent even within the Soviet Union 
itself. The Russian people are, on the whole, a religious people. 
They cannot be happy at the constraints placed upon their Rus¬ 
sian Orthodox Church, They have never had much political lib¬ 
erty; but they have had considerable personal liberty, and do not 
like a system that leaves them no life of their own. 

The inhabitants of the Ukraine eagerly greeted the Germans as 
liberators when they first appeared. There was a large-scale revo¬ 
lutionary movement on foot at the time, and it would have pro¬ 
vided a powerful force against the Communistic despotism, had 
the Ukrainians not been alienated by German brutality. 

The very fact that the Soviet government operates as a police 
state is evidence of continuing tension between the government 
and the people. It shows that the government feels it has to spy 
upon the people and terrorize them. Credible testimony adduced 
before the United Nations indicates a concentration-camp popu¬ 
lation of about 15,000,000. High officials of the Soviet Union 
whom I have known personally have mysteriously disappeared 
into what the French delicately call “oubliettes”—^places where 
men are forgotten. The methods used within Russia are methods 
against which human beings have always rebelled, and there is 
no reason to think that human nature has changed even in Russia. 

Still more unhappy are the peoples in the overrun countries. 
In Central Europe religion has long been a more dynamic force 
than in Russia. In many places, the strongly anti-Communist 
Roman Catholic influence is predominant. Also, in these areas 
there is a love of country which is powerful and makes the people 
resent the domination of Russia. 

The patriotism of the Polish people has survived many terri- 
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torial dismembennents, and we can be confident that it survives 
today. 

In Czechoslovakia, it is so difficult for the Soviet government 
to find dependable persons to carry out the horrid tasks of the 
Communist police state that it sends Russians to do it, either 
openly or surreptitiously. 

In Yugoslavia, where the government was, and is, passionately 
Communist, there has developed an open revolt against Stalin’s 
brand of Communism, which imposed a pattern of life made in 
Moscow that grated against the traditional practices and loyalties 
of the people. 

In Germany, there is a steady flight of Germans from the 
Soviet Zone into Western Germany. They seek to escape the 
terror to which the people are subjected by their Soviet rulers. 

Many prominent officials and sports heroes of the overrun 
coimtries, who have been allowed to travel abroad, refuse to re¬ 
turn home, and many more have wished to remain abroad but 
have feared the consequences to their relatives at home. 

At meetings of the United Nations, I have often talked secretly 
and intimately with official representatives from the overrun coun¬ 
tries of Central Europe. They tell reliable and circumstantial 
stories of the rottenness within their countries, of the mounting 
terror, and of the suspicion and mistrust which exist among the 
Communist officials as each anticipates the inevitability of recur¬ 
rent purges and wonders whether he or his opposite number will 
survive. 

There is, of course, another side of the picture. Soviet Com¬ 
munism does provide certain things for certain people, and it 
would be a misjudgment to assume that ever3rthing is evil and that 
no one is satisfied. Soviet leaders seek to provide for the “masses,” 
like herds of domesticated animals. They take care of them as 
.such. They drive them to a field for pasture. They drive them 
back to a shelter. They milk them. They provide veterinarians 
and indoctrination. They give “security” in the same sense that 
an intelligent dairy farmer gives security to his docile cows. 

But there is ample evidence that, In Europe, million and mil- 
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lions of people are profoundly dissatisfied with the despotic rule 
of Soviet Communism. 

If we turn to China, we find long-standing conditions, aggra¬ 
vated by war, which will mahe it very difficult for a Co mmunis t 
government to establish a stable order. 

The Chinese through their religious and traditional habits of 
thought have become an individualistic people. The family has 
been the highest unit of value, and individual loyalty has been 
to ancestors and descendants. There has been only a little of the 
broader loyalty to fellow man or to some social or class group 
or to nation. 

The population is in excess of what the resources and distribu¬ 
tion facilities can support. 

For a great many years now, China has been a land of unrest. 
It has been infested with local “armies,” both those that were 
official and those that made up the followers of bandits and war 
lords. Even government armies in China have seldom represented 
any disciplined group standing for loyalty to coimtry. There is 
little patriotism in China, and armies have been a means whereby 
some of the people obtained a better chance of survival than they 
had as civilians. A soldier seldom got much pay, because most 
of the pay was taken by the generals; but he did get a uniform 
and a rifle and a certain license to live ofi the land. 

This background assures that Communism will have a hard 
time regimenting the Chinese people. Its armies in China have 
had some success in arousing a sense of social responsibility and 
in imposing discipline on its suj^orters. But it would be a miracle 
if Communism were quickly able to master the underl3nng sense 
of separateness; to impose a pattern of conformity upon a people 
that is individualistic; to produce and distribute the food neces¬ 
sary to allay unrest; and to maintain order where disorder has 
been chronic. 

This will be the more difficult for the Chinese Communist 
regime because its ally and backer is a country—the Soviet 
Union—^which takes from its associates rather than a country 
like the United States which gives to its associates. 

The Sovlet-Chinese Agreement of February 14, i 950 j stipulates, 
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to be sure, that the Soviet Union will, over a five-year period, pro¬ 
vide China with goods worth $300,000,000, or $60,000,000 a 
year. This, however, is insignificant compared to the value of the 
booty the Soviet Union has taken from the northern areas, par¬ 
ticularly Manchuria, which the Soviet Union has looted of its 
industrial equipment, and the value of Manchurian raw material 
now subject to Soviet control. 

It may be that the Chinese Communists can function with a 
higher degree of discipline than the Nationalist Government. 
But the Chinese people will not like or willingly accept the proc¬ 
ess of being forcibly conformed to the collectivist brand of society 
that Moscow dictates. 

Wherever we look within the areas of Communist conquest, 
whether we look to the West or to the East—even if we look into 
the Soviet Union itself—^we find conditions of unrest. 

It could not be otherwise, given the methods which Soviet 
Communism employs. It wins its way with extravagant propa¬ 
ganda, so much so that when Communists first take over a gov¬ 
ernment they are often greeted as liberators and as providing the 
people with new hope. But then it demonstrates the incapacity 
of despotism to be creative and constructive in new and alien 
environments. 

Dictatorships are arbitrary and inflexible. There is very little 
delegation of responsibility. When there is any such delegation, 
the agents are usually too fearful to use it. Th^ know that if they 
make a mistake they will have to pay a heavy penalty. The dis¬ 
position is to act only under absolute, written directives from the 
immediate superior. That gives protection. 

I have known two top Soviet diplomats who disappeared into 
outer, or rather inner, darkness because they exercised a slight 
discretion and permitted themselves some flexibility, Such occur¬ 
rences have a paralyzing effect when it comes to building crea¬ 
tively and constructively in a foreign land, where good results 
depend on resourcefulness and inventiveness and willingness to 
take a chance. 

Three years ago, when talking with a leading diplomat from 
a Commmiist country, I remarked that even an idiot could throw 
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a monkey wrench into a complex mechanism. I said that Soviet 
Communism deserved no medal for demonstrating the ability to 
wreck the complicated machine that is our modern industrial 
world. The real test would come when, having destroyed that 
machine in various countries, Communism tried to construct a 
machine to take the place of what it had destroyed. That, I fore¬ 
cast, they would find extremely difficult to do. What is happening 
now shows the reality of such difficulties. 

Even today the Communist structure is overextended, over- 
rigid, and ill founded. It could be shaken if the difficulties that 
are latent were activated. 

“Activation” does not mean armed revolt. The people have no 
arms, and violent revolt would be futile. Indeed, it would be 
worse than futile, for it would precipitate massacre. We do not 
want to do to the captive peoples what the Soviet Union did to 
the Polish patriots in Warsaw under General Bor. They were 
incited by the Russians to revolt against the Germans, and the 
Soviet army stood near by, content to watch their extermination 
by the Germans, feeling that, in the process, both Nazi Germany 
and free Poland were being weakened. We have no desire to 
weaken the Soviet Union at the cost of the lives of those who are 
our primary concern. 

There is, however, a duty to prevent whole peoples from being 
broken in mind and spirit, which is what Soviet Communism 
seeks. It is tr3dng to break them, just as it breaks the individual 
defendants who figure in its purge and spy trials. 

We can picture these haggard persons; for example. Cardinal 
Mindszenty and Robert A. Vogeler in Hungary; the Protestant 
pastors and Michael T. Shipkov in Bulgaria. We have read the 
words by which they abjectly confessed to what they could not 
have done. We see what can happen to minds and spirits when 
individuals are cut off from all normal contacts, terrorized and 
e^josed to the insistent repetition of falsehood. As Shipkov said, 
the purpose and the result is “to break you down completely and 
deprive 3rou of any will power or private thou^t or self-esteem.” 

That is what Soviet Communism is trying to do to the captive 
peoples, en masse. It is isolating them from normal contact with 
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wlial is going on in the world; it terrorizes them and it constantly 
pounds falsehoods into their cnnsoioiisness. 

The free peoples must try to frustrale this gruesome process. 
We mast, if we can, bring to the captive, peoples some ray of 
hope, some knowledge of the truth. We must, if we can, keep alive 
in them love of God and of country, faith in human fellowship 
and belief in the dignity and worth of luinian personality. 

We live in dread of weapons of mass destruction. Wo should 
not be concerned only about the mass destruction of bodies. We 
.should equally be concerned about tlic mass destructions of minds 
and spirits. 

Soviet Communism cannot consolidate its position or extend 
its sway except as it can monopolize the physical means of access 
to men’s minds and hearts. To break that monopoly is to break 
the most potent weapon of tliat dcsivjlism. 

The task of communication with peoples enslaved by Soviet 
despotism has become one of tremendous difficidty. The Iron 
Curtain of Soviet Communism is policed with a thoroughness that 
shows how weak the Communists feel their internal position 
to be. 

During World War II the militarily advantageous “shuttle” 
bombing of Germany was discontinued at the request of the 
Soviet Union, primarily because American fliers brought with 
them information about the outer world, and magazines that pic¬ 
tured it. 

The Soviet Union prevented states such as Poland and Czecho¬ 
slovakia from sharing in the free grants we were prepared to make 
under the Marshall Plan because those would have breached the 
Iron Curtain. 

The break with Tito has occurred in part because Tito did not 
observe strictly the injunction of nonintercourse with the 
“enemsr” West. 

Today the satellite countries of Europe and Communist China 
axe deliberatdy seeking to bring the United States to reduce its 
dipbmatlc and consiJar staffs, and even to break rdations, as has 
happened in Bulgaria, because of Communist fear of even that 
tiny penetration behind the Iron Curtain. 
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If the United States is to carr}? any ideas, any information, any 
message of good hope, to the subject peoples, it will be necessary 
to develop specific techniques. 

Soviet Communism, as we have seen, has developed both or¬ 
ganization and tecliniques. It has its schools for agitators; it has 
its radios; it has its influence, open and secret, in the press, radio, 
and movies of the free world; it has its trained agents and its 
spies. 

We on our side have few ways of getting ideas or information 
behind the Iron Curtain or finding out what goes on there. We 
have spent many billions of dollars during the last five years 
getting ready for a possible war of bombs, planes, and guns; but 
we have spent little on the war of ideas in which we are deeply 
engaged and are suffering reverses that cannot be canceled out 
by any amount of military power. 

We are just beginning to wake up to the need. We have the 
Voice of America. Senator McMahon, on February 2, 1950, said 
that it should be called the “Whisper of America.” It has, how¬ 
ever, after a fumbling start, begun to have some influence behind 
the Iron Curtain—enough to demonstrate the enormous possibili¬ 
ties that exist in getting facts and ideas to people who will other¬ 
wise be beaten into a pliant mass by the incessant repetition of 
Communist propaganda. A new relay station near Salonika, 
Greece, opened in March, 1950, will extend the possibilities of 
communication. That is a good development. 

In many of our labor unions patriotic leaders have done a 
magnificent job in eradicating communist elements. They have 
joined with trade unionists abroad to create the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions and have thus provided an 
alternative and a challenge to the commimist-dominated World 
Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU), 

There is a private organization called the National Committee 
for Free Europe. It was formed in June, 1949, with the “hearty 
endorsement” of the State Department to give aid and asylum to 
leading political exiles from Central Europe. In order to help 
them maintain contact with their friends at home and keep the 
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flame of frcecloiu biirnin/^ in tlic boarts of their compatriots, it is 
cstablisbiuK its own broadeastioff facilities, “Radio Free Europe.” 

This organization lias been violently denounced by Communist 
press and radio. 'I'liey call 11 ‘Trojoct X” and attribute it to a 
pica which I made in a s|H'ech in May, 1948. 

I hoiw that the organization will (piickly become as formid¬ 
able, though not as wicked, as Conununist propaganda portrays 
it. 

Despite these favorable developments, the United States does 
not yet have any adequate means of carrying any message to 
the captive pooifles of Europe; and the East is wholly neglected. 

No governmental department luus adeqtiatc authority or re¬ 
sources to fight a world buttle to liberate the souls and minds of 
men. The United Slates also lacks the needed skills and tech¬ 
niques. This is probably a fidd where private effort is most ef¬ 
fective; but in one way or another ways for enlarged and more 
incisive action must be found. 

The planning of such activities ought to be centered in a high- 
ranking authority. The military have tliis in their Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Our governmenl’s Economic Assistance program is under 
an administrator (Paul Hoffman) of Cabinet rank. It is just as 
important to give high autliority and strategic direction to the 
efforts to frustrate the fraudulent propaganda by which Soviet 
Communism .softens up its intended victim, and tlic terrorism and 
false propaganda by which it consolidates its hold. 

Efforts in the military and economic fields can never achieve 
full success if we ignore the “cold-war” campaign and permit one 
country after another to fall to Communist propaganda and ter¬ 
rorism and be consolidated for Communism by those methods. 
That extension and consolidation is proceeding at a rapid pace, 
largely made possible by our apathy and our inability to engage 
effectively in this phase of world struggle to which Soviet Com¬ 
munism gives priority even over considerations of military ad¬ 
vantage. 

Some may suggest that, if we took even a moral offensive in the 
“cold war,” we should precipitate a shooting war. I believe, on 
the contrary, that peace depends upon the growing internal dif- 
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Acuities of Soviet Communism and its inability to consolidate its 
present and prospective areas of conquest. 

If war is not now imminent—and available evidence points to 
that—it is primarily because Soviet leaders have not yet con¬ 
solidated their present position, have not yet broken the spirit 
of the captive peoples, have not yet exhausted the possibilities of 
their “cold-war’' offensive, particularly in Asia, and do not yet 
feel industrially equipped to wage a major war against the 
United States. 

The great danger of war would come if and when Soviet leaders 
successfully combined Eastern Europe and Asia into a vast politi¬ 
cal, industrial, and military unity and completed the “encircle¬ 
ment" phase of their strategy. They would then be so strong that 
they might well plan to finish their conquest by war. 

Also, war might come if encirclement of the West proceeded so 
fast and so uninterruptedly that our people became panicky and 
felt that they must precipitate a shooting war as the only means 
of breaking the ever tightening noose. When people begin to feel 
desperate they are inclined to seize upon any tools lying ready 
at hand. If we wish to avoid the utter disaster of war, we had bet¬ 
ter have at hand some good tools for waging a non-shooting war. 

Communist encirclement and consolidation need not happen. 
We need not become so panicky that we look on war as an ac¬ 
ceptable solution. Soviet Communism is not irresistible, and it 
can be checked peacefully if only we create the means of doing so. 

In Moscow in 1947 ,1 met all but two of the members of the 
Politburo at a diimer given by Marshal Stalin at the Kremlin. 
As I sat and looked upon their faces, I got an impression of tre¬ 
mendous controlled power. They showed the toughness of men 
who had lived dangerously, and who had survived because, so far, 
they had killed before being killed. They showed the fanaticism 
of men who sense that they have a new formula which identifies 
the general welfare of the world with their own despotic power. 
They showed the quality of cold calculation which has made the 
Russians the world’s greatest chess players. They showed a sense 
of unhurriedness which goes with belief that their task is not one 
of a year, not one of their own lifetime, but, as Stalin put it, one 
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of “an entire historical era,” and that “tactics of retreat” are as 
important as “tactics of advance.” 

All that is very formidable. But the despotism of Soviet Com¬ 
munism has great weaknesses, such as always go with despo¬ 
tisms. Two observable weaknesses ai-e tlie underlying distmst 
and suspicion within the top leadership, and the lack of mobility 
which comes when there is little delegation of authority, so that 
no significant decision can be taken until after debate within the 
Politburo. These are major weaknesses; but tliey are weaknesses 
that are fatal only under pressure. If there is no pressure, purges 
can occur, organizational wounds can be healed at leisure, and 
the despotism can go on. If there is no pressure, then there is time 
for the reference back to tlie Politburo and its deliberation. 

The despotism of Soviet Communism needs to be subjected to 
the pressures which would come if we spread everywhere truth 
and hope and the conviction that the American people are un¬ 
compromisingly dedicated to the cause of human liberty and 
will not be willing to sacrifice that cause in an effort to make a 
self-serving “deal” with the despotic masters of the captive 
peoples. 

Under the pressure of faith and hope and peaceful works, the 
rigid, top-heavy and overextended structure of Communist rule 
could readily come into a state of collapse. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


OUR SPIRITUAL NEED 


Something has gone wrong with our nation, or we should not 
be in our present plight and mood. It is not like us to be on the 
defensive and to be fearful. That is new in our history. 

The trouble is not material. We are establishing an all-lime 
world record in the production of material things. What we lack 
is a righteous and dynamic faith. Without it, all else avails us 
little. The lack cannot be compensated for by politicians, how¬ 
ever able; or by diplomats, however astute; or by scientists, 
however inventive; or by bombs, however powerful. 

Once a people comes to feel dependent on material things, un¬ 
fortunate consequences are inevitable. 

At home, our institutions do not attract the spiritual loyalties 
needed for their defense. There is confusion In men's minds and 
a corrosion of their souls. That makes our nation vulnerable to 
such hostile penetration as is illustrated by the spy activities so far 
revealed. No F.B.I,, however efficient, can protect us under those 
circumstances. 

Abroad, our foreign policies can be implemented only by 
money and goods. These are Umited; and because th^ are 
limited our policies are limited. Limited policies inevitably are 
defensive policies, and defensive policies inevitably are losing 
policies. 

Today our military leaders define what they conceive to be 
strategic areas for military defense—^perhaps the “North Atlantic, 
Area” as set forth in the North Atlantic Treaty. We draw a line 
which, like the Maginot Line, we then fortify as our defense. 
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Economists and budgetary experts, department heads and the 
Congress calculate how much we can afford to give away in eco¬ 
nomic subsidies. The result may be, for example, $5,000,000,000. 
Then we study to see where it can be spent to the best advantage, 
and, generally speaking, we spend it within the strategic area 
which the military have defined. 

The result of this planning in military and economic terms is 
the staking out of a citadel, which we try to fortify and to pro¬ 
vision. We have no affirmative policies beyond, for we cannot go 
further with material things. Already we are straining our ma¬ 
terial resources to the limit, and we cannot greatly expand the 
scope of our policies if that means expanding our material ex¬ 
penditures. Regional policies as expressed in the Rio Pact, the 
North Atlantic Pact, and the Truman Doctrine for Greece and 
Turkey, suggest that the Americas, Western Europe, and the 
Mediterranean mark the limits of our concern, because they mark 
the limits of our immediate military and economic interests. We 
seem to have lost the spirit which animated Lincoln when he 
said of our Declaration of Independence that it gave “liberty, not 
alone to the people of this country, but hope for the world for 
all future time. It was that which gave promise that in due time 
the weights should be lifted from the shoulders of all men.” 

Up to the present, the American people have always had those 
qualities of the spirit that can be projected far beyond the limited 
reach of our material grasp. Those are the qualities that have 
made us great. 

Our nation was founded as an experiment in human liberty. 
Its institutions reflected the belief of our founders that men had 
their origin and destiny in God; that they were endowed by Him 
with inalienable rights and had duties prescribed by moral law, 
and that human institutions ought primarily to help men develop 
their God-given possibilities. We believed that if we built on that 
spiritual foundation we should be showing men everywhere the 
way to a better and more abundant life. 

We realized that vision. There developed here an area of spiri¬ 
tual, intellectual, and economic vigor the like of which the world 
had never seen. It was no exclusive preserve; indeed, world 
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mission was a central theme. Millions were welcomed from other 
lauds, to share equally the opportunities of the founders and 
their heirs. We put our experiment on public exhibition so that 
all might see and follow if they would. Through missionary activi¬ 
ties and the establishment of schools and colleges, American ideals 
were carried throughout the world. We gave aid and comfort 
to those elsewhere who sought to follow in our way and to develop 
societies of greater human freedom. 

That made it easy to conduct the foreign policy of the United 
States. In those days influence and opportunity abroad and secu¬ 
rity at home came naturally as by-products of what our people 
stood for in the world. Americans were welcomed everywhere be¬ 
cause, it was judged, they were working in a common human 
cause. Our economic opporttmities were not circumscribed by 
fears and jealousies such as penned in many others. We were the 
least militarized of any Western nation, yet, for a century, we 
were not endangered. No foreign ruler could have brought his 
people to try to destroy the “great American experiment” which 
they admired and the spiritual fruits of which they shared. 

These conditions prevailed for one hundred years and more. 
Then, as our material power waxed, our spiritual power seemed 
to wane. We appeared to be less concerned with conducting a 
great experiment for the benefit of mankind and to be more con¬ 
cerned with piling up for ourselves material advantages. Our vi¬ 
sion seemed to contract, and our sense of mission to lessen. Oth¬ 
ers began to think of us more as a possible source of money and 
material tilings and less as a source of inspiration and of guid¬ 
ance. 

We have had to meet the severest test that can come to a peo¬ 
ple, the test of prosperity. 

It was said by Jesus that material things will be added unto 
those who seek first the Eiingdom of God and His righteousness. 
But when that happens, then comes the great trial. For, as Jesus 
warned, those material things can readily become the rust that 
corrodes men’s souls. 

Thus there is a familiar pattern. Men who feel a sense of duty 
to some higher Being strive here to do His will. Because of their 
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faith, they have power and virtue and simple wisdom. They build 
not only for the day, but for the morrow; not merely for them¬ 
selves, but for mankind. A society so founded will, when nature 
favors, produce wealth and luxury for many. When those by¬ 
products come, they seem so good that they become promoted to 
be the all-sufficient end. Men are drawn away from long-range 
creative effort. They struggle to get and to hold material things. 

With that change comes ever growing danger. Americans had 
security in the only way in which security can be assured, namely, 
as a by-product of great endeavor. When our endeavor lagged and 
we began to seek security as an end in itself, it more and more 
eluded us. It wiU always be that way. However rich we are, 
security cannot be bought at any money price. Five billions, or 
fifty billions, is not enough. Security and peace are not purchas* 
able commodities. The Roman emperors in their declining days 
tried to buy peace, and the effort only whetted the appetites of 
those who sought to destroy them. 

While our influence and security have been declining, those of 
Soviet Communism have been rising. That is not primarily due 
to the fact that Russia as a nation has great power, although the 
Red Army is a background threat. It is rather due to the fact 
that Soviet Communism has a creed, a creed of world-wide im¬ 
port. It is a creed in which the hard core of Party members be¬ 
lieve fanatically, and which they are spreading with missionary 
zeal throughout the world. 

There is no nook or cranny in all the world into which Com¬ 
munist influence does not penetrate. When the Politburo is mak¬ 
ing policies it does not say that there is no use having a policy for 
Guatemala or the Union of South Africa or the United States of 
Indonesia because they are too far away and cannot be reached 
either by the Red Army or by economic subsidy. Neither of these 
devices is the primary reliance of Soviet Communists in policy¬ 
making. They can and do implement policies with the portrayal 
of a “great Soviet Communist experiment” with which, during 
this century, they are catching the ima^ation of the people of 
the world, just as we did in the nineteenth century with our “great 
American experiment” 
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We know tliat tkat Communistic portrayal is a fraud and a 
delusion. We know that Soviet Communists will not open their 
experiment at home to the test of free and impartial inspection. 
We know that those who are finally caught by the false lure of 
that portrayal quickly learn how different is the reality. The 
spider spins a beautiful web which shimmers in the sunlight, and 
be invites the fly into his parlor. Communist propaganda, like the 
spider’s web, does attract. Once it has caught the people, despo¬ 
tism sucks them spiritually dry. But, as a prospect, Commu nis m 
does have an appeal to the “masses” everywhere in Asia, in the 
islands of the Pacific, in South America, in Africa, and even in 
Western Europe. 

The prestige of Soviet Communism in the world has been 
greatly increased by the fact that even in the West the govern¬ 
ments have adopted what, at first glance, seem to be basic parts 
of Soviet Communist doctrine. 

Stalin said, “The strength and vitality of Marxism-Leninism 
lies in the fact that it does base its practical activity on the needs 
of the development of the material life of society” (p. 602). 

Many non-Communist coxmtries of the world, including indeed 
many “Christian” nations of the West, now seem to put primary 
emphasis upon developing “the material life of society” and to 
subordinate the spiritual development of the individuaL The 
Communists cite that to prove that even the Western societi® 
have had to adopt the materialistic thesis of Co mmunism. The 
leaders in the West do not make any convincing denials, and 
the prestige of Soviet Communism in the world is greatly in¬ 
creased. 

The difficulty is that we, ourselves, are tmdear as to our faith 
and the relaticmship of that faith to our practices. 

We can talk eloquently about Hberty and freedom, and about 
human rights and fundamental freedoms, and about the dignity 
and worth of the human personality; but most of our vocabulary 
derives from a period when our own society was individualistic. 
Consequently, it has little meaning to those who live under condi¬ 
tions where individualism means premature death. 

Also, we can talk eloquently about the material successes we 
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have achieved, about the marvels of mass production, and about 
the munber of automobiles, radios, and telephones owned by our 
people. That materialistic emphasis makes some feel that we are 
spiritually bankrupt. It makes others envious and more disposed 
to accept Communist glorification of “mass” effort to “develop 
the material life of society.” 

We are in a dilemma, and it is a grave dilemma. Because we 
have not resolved it, our spiritual influence in the world has waned, 
and we are tied down to the area that we can reach and influence 
by materkil things—guns and goods. That is why it is possible 
for our encirclement to proceed apace. 

We cannot successfully combat Soviet Communism in the 
world and frustrate its methods of fraud, terrorism, and violence 
unless we have a faitli with spiritual appeal that translates itself 
into practices which, in our modern, complex society, get rid of 
the sordid, degrading conditions of life in which the spirit cannot 
grow. 

We are still unsure in our own minds where to look for solid 
ground between individualism and materialism. Our faith lacks 
the power and clear definition that would make it contagious in 
the world. 

The religious faith of our founders emphasized individualism 
because the original environment called for personal resourceful¬ 
ness and pioneering. Individual effort was the best way to get the 
satisfaction which comes from a sense of being creative. Also, in¬ 
dividual creativeness was usually tlie means whereby society as 
a whole was most enriched. 

But extreme individualism is no integral part of our religious 
heritage. The Jewish and Christian faiths have at all times 
emphasized the duty of man to his fellows; and that duty is 
fundamental in mu’ religious faith. The moral law, the law of the 
Prophets, is sublimely compressed into the two injunctions “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God,” and “Thou shalt love thy neither 
as thyself.” 

There is an essential difference between a spiritual society and 
a materialistic society. The difference is not that the spiritual 
society is purely individualistic while the materialistic society is 
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purely collectivist. It is not that the free society ignores ma¬ 
terial welfare while the materialistic society makes material wel¬ 
fare primary. The difference is that tlie spiritual society seeks 
material welfare by relying on and developing the individual's 
sense of duty to his fellow man and his willingness to exer¬ 
cise self-control and self-restraint in the discharge of that duty. 
The materialistic, irreligious society, which denies the existence 
of God or of a moral law, cannot depend upon love of God and 
love of neighbor. It must depend on governmental compulsion 
rather than on voluntary controls. 

We have failed lamentably to see that we can get social justice 
without practising atheism and materialism. It depends upon the 
willingness of the individual voluntarily to accept and discharge 
sodal obligations to his fellow man. 

Because we have not seen that, many of om: people have lost 
faith in a society of freedom. As a nation, although still rdigious, 
we have lost the connection between our religious faith and our 
practices. We keep religion and practices in separate compart¬ 
ments. We no longer see that our faith is relevant to modem 
conditions. 

Once the connection between faith and works is broken, we 
can no longer generate a spiritual power that will flow throughout 
the world. The “conduct and example” of which our founders 
wrote are no longer a beacon light to those who live in the deep 
shadows cast by a mighty despotism. We have no message to 
send to the cqDtive peoples to keep their hope and faith alive. 

We must change all that. We can, and must, reject totally the 
Marxian thesis that material things are primary and spiritual 
things only secondary. Slavery and despotism, even if they seem 
expedient, can never be right. We must not be afraid to recapture 
faith in the primacy of human liberty and freedom, and to hold 
to the religious view that man is destined by God to be more than 
a material producer, and that his chief end is something more 
than physical security. We must believe that men everywhere 
ought to be released from the spiritual, intellectual, economic, 
and political strait jackets into which they are increasingly being 
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put on the theory that this will improve the material welfare of 
the social group to which they belong. 

Equally, we must clearly see that a society of freedom is not a 
society of uncoordinated self-seeking individuals. It is a society 
that is coordinated. But the bonds are primarily the bonds of 
fellowship which derive from belief that men are destined to be 
brothers tlirough tlie Fatherhood of God, that each man is his 
brotlier’s keeper, and that we should love our neighbors as our¬ 
selves. 

That belief translates itself into a society of individuals who 
love God and their fellow man, and who fear only God and not 
any man; who work hard as a matter of duty and self-satisfac¬ 
tion, not compulsion; who gain personal and family security 
primarily through ability and willingness voluntarily to earn and 
save; who are self-reliant, resourceful, and adaptable to changing 
conditions, and for whom life is not merely physical growth and 
enjoyment, but intellectual and spiritual development. It also 
translates itself into public organizations, through which men 
willingly cooperate, at national and local levels, to do what they 
cannot well do otherwise. 

But governmental authority at all times and places is limited 
by the principle that governmental action expresses, but does not 
replace, voluntary acceptance of social responsibility. Govern¬ 
ment action must stop short of seeming to shift social responsi¬ 
bility from the individual to the government. 

That limitation on governmental power makes some imper¬ 
fections inevitable. The existence of imperfections does not prove 
that the system is wrong, and it need not make us feel ashamed or 
defeated. In a sense, the existence of flaws proves that the system 
is right. Human nature at best is imperfect, and any system which 
is based on human nature is bound to have defects. The only 
system that is theoretically flawless is one of absolute despotism, 
“unlimited power, based on force and not on law'* (Stalin, p. 129). 
Then, in theory, all disharmonies, all imperfections can be re¬ 
moved, an grit can quickly be cleaned out, and perfect mechani¬ 
cal harmony can result. However, the attempt to do that creates 
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moral enormities. That is always the case when men indulge in 
the conceit that they can do better than God. 

Our greatest need is to regain confidence in our spiritual herit¬ 
age. Religious belief in the moral nature and possibilities of man 
is, and must be, relevant to every kind of society, tliroughout the 
ages past and those to come. It is relevant to the complex con¬ 
ditions of modern society. We need to see that, if we are to com¬ 
bat successfully the methods and practices of a materialistic 
belief. 

There is no use having more and louder Voices of America un¬ 
less we have something to say that is more persuasive than any¬ 
thing yet said. 

To find that message is, above all, a task for the spiritual 
leaders of our nation. In finding it they can contribute, and con¬ 
tribute decisively, to the peaceful frustration of the evil methods 
and designs of Soviet Communism. 

Many preachers and educators bemoan the fact that scientific 
knowledge has greatly advanced man’s edacity to do harm. We 
must not believe that new knowledge is, of itself, something to 
be shunned. Great material power is dangerous in an age of ma¬ 
terialism. It is not dangerous in an age of spiritualism. New 
scientific knowledge is dangerous today because it comes at a 
time when spiritual leadership has failed to make dear the con¬ 
nection between belief and practice. It is more important to ad¬ 
vance the spiritual dock than to try to stop or set back the sden- 
tific clock. 

President Wilson, in an artide written a few weeks before he 
died, reviewed the threat of the revolutionary doctrines and prac¬ 
tices of Communism. He conduded: 

The sum of the whole matter is this, that our civilization cannot sur¬ 
vive materially unless it be redeemed spiritually. . .. Here is the final 
challenge to our chturches, to our political organizations, and to our 
capitalists—^to everyone who fears God or loves his country. 
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CONCLUSION 


The world has never known sustained peace, and certainly 
there is no place now for easy optimism. Also, there is no place 
now for a panicky assumption that war has become inevitable. 
There is good reason to believe that peace can be preserved if the 
American people, in fellowship wilh other free peoples, make 
positive and well directed efforts to frustrate Soviet Communist 
methods of fraud, terrorism, and violence. To say that is not to 
whistle in the dark. We possess, today, assets for peace which 
no generation has ever had before. All the efforts, all the suf¬ 
ferings, of past generations have not gone for nought. They place 
us nearer to the goal of peace. 

(i) There is a world-wide moral condemnation of war such as 
never existed before. Today it seems almost unbelievable that 
only thirty years ago, after the First World War, there developed 
a world-wide sentiment that war was wrong, and that it ought 
not to be used as an instrument of national policy. Throughout 
the centuries tliat preceded, war had always been looked upon 
as a lawful international process. Even the Hague Peace Con¬ 
ferences of 1899 1907 did not attempt to end war. Rather, 

they were designed to make war less cruel and more tolerable. 

Now, after World War 11 , the moral condemnation of war has 
become so weH-nigh universal and so intense that it has to be 
reckoned with as never before. 

There is no longer any glorification of war, and the religious 
conception of a “just war” is undergoing modification now that 
wars carry with them mass and indiscriminate destruction of 
non-belligerents. 
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When the leaders of the great powers speak at the Town 
Meeting of the World, each tries to persuade the immediate 
audience and the world that he is more peace-loving than tlic 
others. Soviet leaders conduct “peace olTcnsivos” in the United 
Nations and peace propaganda throughout the world. They ad¬ 
vocate class war; but, at least publicly, they decry national war. 

In the United States there is a public sentiment -which, if main¬ 
tained, will be a fierce obstacle against any temptation to launcli 
a so-called “preventive war” or deliberately to prod or trick 
potential enemies into acts which could plausibly be made a pre¬ 
text for war. Some may feel that our nation is better equipped 
to win a shooting national war than to win a class war. Even so, 
public opinion exercises a powerful and, we can believe, a con¬ 
clusive restraint against any who might fed that the choices are 
all so bad that war may be rdatively tolerable. 

We belong to a generation that has already subjected countless 
human beings to incredible horror, and we know that millions 
were sustained in their agony by the thought that the very in¬ 
tensity of their suffering would make a total of suffering so 
immense as to compel those who survived to find a way to live 
in peace. We may not yet have found that way in any mechanical 
sense; but at least we and others are moved as never before to 
reject war as a means for achieving good ends. 

(2) We have, in the United Nations, a world organization for 
mobilizing the moral judgment of the world, and for focusing 
that judgment upon any potential aggressor. We cannot foresee 
with certainty the future of the United Nations; but we can 
know that, even as it is, if it does not shrink in stature, it is a 
powerful instrument for peace. 

It is much more powerful than the League of Nations that col¬ 
lapsed prior to World War II. Today every nation that has a 
substantial military establishment is a member of the United 
Nations. The United States was never a member of the League 
of Nations. The Soviet Union and Germany were members only 
briefly; and by the end of i939 fb® United States, the Soviet 
Union, Germany, Japan, and Italy, all were outside it. There is 
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now an organization for peace, which, inadequate though it is, is 
far more potent than any that has heretofore existed. 

(3) There is fear of war as never before. Fear is a bad emotion 
if it paralyzes creative action. Also, it is bad if it leads to panic. 
When people on a boat rush in panic first to one side, then the 
other, they overturn the boat. We do not want that kind of fear. 
There is, however, a fear that is salutary. We can profitably 
stand in awe of the mysterious forces of nature God has given 
for our good, which war would misuse for unfathomable evil. 

(4) There is greater recognition than ever before that peace 
is not a static and stagnant condition of the world, but can be, 
and should be, a condition of selective change. In the past, war 
was partly a consequence of the fact that change was inevitable, 
and that, internationally, there were no means of change except 
war. That is why, for so long, war was a lawful form of national 
action. 

Since the fighting stopped at the end of World War II, many 
momentous changes have occurred peacefully. We have recorded 
some of them. In the face of this record, no nation can fairly 
claim that only by war can it get a greater and deserved op¬ 
portunity in the world. Never in history has there been so dear 
a recognition of the fact that the possibility of peaceful change 
is a fundamental prerequisite to peace. 

(5) We see the danger as never before. Usually in the past, 
great wars came with surprising quickness which caught people 
unawares. We now see the danger, and we have been seeing it 
for some time. It is not pleasant to see danger. Some people 
would prefer to shut their eyes to it, even at the cost of being 
taken unawares. That, however, is not conducive to peace. 

There always has been danger of war, and probably for the 
next generation at least there will continue to be danger of war. 
If at any time in the near future it seems that the danger of war 
has passed, that will be a period of greatest peril. Then we may 
be tempted to relax and get careless and disarm, materially and 
morally. By so doing, we should expose ourselves to a sudden 
attack, which is most likely to come at such a rime. 

If we are to live in peril, it is far safer, althou^ not pleasant, 
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to see l,hc peril. Then tlKsrc is a l)(;ttcr chance that it will be 
avoidcfl. 

(6) I'hc American people now see, as never before, their re¬ 
sponsibility in the world. That is important, because events press 
leadership into our hands. 

After World War I the Anioricaii people, who even then pos¬ 
sessed preponderant t)Owt!r in the world, turned soft, sentimental, 
and imdisciplinod. We abandoned what George Washington 
called “a resiie.e,tablc defensive posture,” not as a matter of prin¬ 
ciple or considered policy but because we found that posture 
uncomfortable. We adopted an attitude of illusory aloofness. 
We refused to join the League of Nations, and we sought to en¬ 
close our economy and be an oasis of prosperity In a world of 
misery. We were without vision, and did not sec that the revolu¬ 
tionary theories of Marx had found powerful embodiment in 
Russia, and that misery and despair in Germany were breeding 
Nazism. Mmiy were fascinated by the beautiful prospect that 
could be painted with words, sucli as those in the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, and drought lliat great results could be accomplished 
qirickly, without hard work. 

The American people have behaved differently since World 
War II. We have not relapsed into a state of supineness. We are 
maintaining a powerful military establishment, even though that 
involves substantial sacrifreos. We have achieved a new level 
of peacetime productivity and have shown a willingness to share 
it with others. Since hostilities ended, we have made available 
to other cormtrics about $30,000,000,000, throug^r grants or 
loans, and have thereby provided many nations with the economic 
margin for the survival of their people. In the ten years up to 
1950, private voluntary contributions to those abroad amounted 
to more than $1,100,000,000. 

The United States has taken leadership in creating a world 
organization, and has played an active part in that organization. 
We have joined in two major collective security organizations 
within the framework of the United Nations Charter, and in each 
we have made some surrender of our sovereignty In the Interest 
of collective self-defense. 
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All in all, the American people have gone far to correct de- 
ficiencics that contributed to World War II. Our national leader* 
ship has shared in making some major policies for peace, and the 
American people have backed them courageously and at personal 
sacrifice. These policies are inadequate. They should be supple¬ 
mented and developed; but what is needed is well within the 
capacity of those who have already done so much. 

There may come a time in the life of a people udien their 
work of creation ends. That botu has not struck for us. We are 
still vital and capable of great endeavor. Our youth arc spirited, 
not soft or fearful. Our religious heritage and our national tradi¬ 
tion are not forgotten. 

If our efforts are still inadequate, it is because we have not 
seen clearly the challenge and its nature. As that is more clearly 
revealed, we shall surely respond. And as we act under the guid¬ 
ance of a righteous faith, that faith will grow until it brings us 
into the world-wide fellowship of all men everywhere who are 
embarked on the great adventure of building peacefully a world 
of human liberty and justice. 
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